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ANYTHING  is  possible— and  I  offer 
L  in  proof  of  it,  first,  Julie  Cane's 
father. 

He  was  a  grocer,  an  unsuccessful 
grocer,  a  suburban  grocer  in  a  little  shop 
across  the  street  from  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral railroad  station  in  Findellen.  Out- 
wardly, he  was  a  shy  and  rather  stupid- 
looking  small  fat  man,  with  hair  the 
color  of  coffee-sugar  and  features  as 
weak  as  the  mold-print  on  a  soft  pat  of 
butter.  If  you  knew  him,  even  in  his 
younger  days,  he  must  have  seemed  to 
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you  the  perfect  flower  and  product  of  all 
the  dullness  of  small-town  life.  Yet  he 
cherished  a  secret  and  absurd  ambition 
which  he  never  mentioned  to  anyone — 
not  even  to  his  wife — any  more  than 
most  of  us  confess  the  impossible  dreams 
that  animate  our  fondest  hopes  of  our- 
selves. He  planned  to  be  some  day  rich 
enough  to  retire,  build  himself  an  ob- 
servatory in  a  back  garden,  buy  an  equa- 
torial telescope,  and  become  an  as- 
tronomer. 

You  would  never  have  suspected  it. 
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He  read  secretly  great  numbers  of  scien- 
tific books,  especially  the  books  of  that 
elder  Dumas  of  astronomy,  Camille 
Flammarion;  but  he  was  naturally  as 
shy  about  talking  of  science  as  most 
people  are  shy  about  discussing  their  re- 
ligion, and  for  the  same  reason.  More- 
over, his  pious  reticence  had  been  made 
doubly  mute  by  a  school  principal  who 
had  warned  him  that  he  should  never 
discuss  subjects  of  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  pronounce  the  words — 
after  Cane  had  been  getting  the  better 
of  him  in  a  dispute  about  the  nebular 
theory,  across  the  grocery  counter — and 
although  the  school  teacher's  advice  was 
given  insultingly,  to  end  the  argument, 
it  helped  to  prevent  Cane  thereafter 
from  talking  about  his  reading  to  any- 
one who  seemed  educated;  and  there 
was  no  temptation  to  talk  about  it  to 
the  rest  of  his  world. 

This  reading  and  this  ambition  were 
not  due  to  any  superficial  and  fantastic 
whim  in  him.  They  came  from  some- 
where in  the  subsoil  of  his  essential 
being,  where  he  hid  a  sort  of  mystical 
religious  feeling  about  life.  It  was  a  feel- 
ing that  expressed  itself  darkly  in  his 
failure  as  a  business  man,  in  his  lack  of 
push,  and  in  his  inability  to  make  friends 
and  sell  them  groceries — just  as  a  more 
orthodox  religious  renunciation  of  the 
world  might  have  made  him  a  monk. 
And  it  was  a  feeling  that  welled  up  in 
him  like  an  emotional  chill  on  v/hat 
might  seem,  to  an  onlooker,  very  com- 
monplace occasions. 

It  welled  up  so,  for  instance,  when  he 
heard  his  daughter  Julie's  first  wail 
against  the  world. 

II 

That  was  on  a  bright  October  morn- 
ing in  the  early  eighteen-eighties.  He 
had  been  summoned  excitedly  from  his 
shop  downstairs,  and  he  had  come  run- 
ning in  his  white  apron  to  the  doorway 
of  his  wife's  IxMlroom.  He  had  (!aught 
at^tlie  door  jam})s  witli  both  hands  when 
he  saw  what  the  doctor  was  doing,  and 


he  hung  there,  staring.  The  doctor,  in 
his  knitted  waistcoat,  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  to  bis  bare  elbows,  was 
holding  up  like  a  butcher,  by  the  hind 
legs,  a  little  animal  the  size  of  a  sucking 
pig,  watching  it  as  if,  having  stuck  it 
with  a  knife,  he  were  waiting  for  it  to 
die.  Suddenly,  he  smacked  it.  It 
writhed  with  a  choked  and  gurgling 
wail.  And  at  the  sound  of  that  wail 
Cane  felt  a  terrifying  emotion. 

A  sublime  emotion!  It  was  as  if  the 
earth  had  dropped  from  under  him  and 
left  him  suspended  by  the  door  posts  in 
the  midst  of  the  bottomless  mystery  of 
the  world's  existence  which  the  every- 
day sights  and  ordinary  aspects  of  the 
world  commonly  concealed  from  him.  It 
was  an  emotion  that  he  had  once  doted 
on — and  dreaded.  As  a  boy,  he  had 
often  induced  it  at  night — instead  of  say- 
ing his  prayers — lying  on  his  back  in  bed, 
staring  at  the  darkness.  He  had  not,  for 
years,  remembered  the  imagined  scenes 
by  means  of  which  he  used  to  produce  it 
in  himself;  yet,  when  it  flashed  upon 
him  now,  it  brought  with  it,  instantane- 
ously, the  whole  elaborate  vision  with 
which,  in  his  adolescence,  he  had  so 
often  awed  and  frightened  himself. 

He  would  imagine  himself  floating 
through  the  great  void  of  the  heavens, 
beyond  the  farthest  limits  of  the  known 
universe;  and,  drifting  there,  as  a  dis- 
embodied intelligence — all  alone  in  that 
empty  blackness,  in  that  absolute  noth- 
ingness and  cold  vacancy — he  would  say 
to  himself:  '* There's  nothing  here. 
There  never  has  been  anything  here. 
There  never  can  be  anything  here.  Sci- 
entif^ically  speaking,  out  o'  nothing, 
nothing  can  never  come." 

Then,  in  the  vast  and  blind  distance, 
he  would  see  a  vague  glow,  a  sort  of  dim 
yellow  mist  of  light;  and,  in  it,  little 
definite  centers  of  light  would  gradually 
grow  and  strengthen.  "Ah!"  he  would 
say  to  himself,  *'this's  impossible. 
Scientifically  speaking,  this's  impossible. 
Out  o'  empty  darkness,  how  can  light 
come?" 

Slowly  he  would  realize  that  he  was 
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looking,  from  the  desert  wastes  of  space, 
at  the  impossible  and  incredible  solar 
system.  There,  in  its  center,  swung  the 
small  globe  of  the  sun.  The  stars  came 
rushing  toward  him,  like  a  blast  of 
sparks,  blown  across  the  immensity 
above  him  and  below  him,  at  great 
distances  from  one  another,  in  a  con- 
fusion of  orderly  motion.  Unexpectedly 
from  the  sun,  he  felt  the  miracle  of  heat. 
Air  began  to  rush  past  him.  And  then, 
through  clouds,  he  saw  the  earth,  the 
green  earth,  full  of  that  final  impos- 
sibility, life,  animal  life,  human  life,  and 
most  unexplainable  of  all,  human  in- 
telligence. And  lying  on  his  back  in  bed, 
afloat  in  that  terrific  mystery,  he  would 
feel  a  sinking  in  his  insides  and  be 
horrified  with  awe." 

Now  he  seemed  to  see  it  all  again, 
in  the  flash  of  a  second,  at  the  sound  of 
the  thin  wail  from  his  newborn  child. 
Out  of  nothingness,  a  human  voice. 
And  the  old  emotion  struck  him  in  the 
legs  like  a  fright  and  made  his  knees 
shake  and  his  white  apron  quiver. 

To  the  doctor,  smiling  at  him,  he 
looked  merely  scared  and  stupid. 

"You  have  a  daughter,  Mr.  Cane." 

He  did  not  answer.  He  stared  through 
his  glasses — a  young  grocer  with  small, 
weak,  whitish  eyes — a  young  grocer  in 
a  soiled  apron,  his  shirtsleeves  gartered 
at  the  elbows  and  protected  at  the 
wrists  by  woven  straw  cuffs.  Cane,  the 
grocer.  He  had  callow  side-whiskers  in 
the  style  of  the  day,  and  he  wore  a 
paper  collar  with  a  neck  scarf  that  was 
held  at  its  knot  by  a  gold  ring. 

His  wife  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
peculiar  air  of  peevish  and  malevolent 
triumph,  as  if  to  say:  "There  now! 
Were  you  wrong  or  weren't  you?"  He 
did  not  notice  her.  He  turned  away, 
stupidly  dumb,  with  the  feeling  that  his 
feet  were  not  yet  sure  of  the  earth  under 
them.  He  walked  with  a  sort  of  fum- 
bling-footed  dignity — very  important 
and  very  old — a  father,  a  person  of  an 
earlier  generation.  His  knees  were  jerky 
as  he  went  downstairs  into  the  back 
storeroom  of  his  shop. 


Ill 

He  could  see  customers  waiting  for 
him,  three  of  them,  sitting  on  stools 
before  the  counter  in  silence.  He  drew 
some  cider  into  a  pint  measure  from  the 
spigot  of  a  barrel  behind  the  back  par- 
tition, drank  a  mouthful,  replaced  the 
measure,  and  went  into  the  shop  briskly 
— Cane,  the  grocer — in  the  changed 
manner  of  an  actor  assuming  a  role. 

It  was  a  role  for  which  he  was  hope- 
lessly miscast,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
playing  it  I  offer  as  another  proof  that 
anything  is  possible.  The  part  had  been 
so  slowly  and  so  slyly  imposed  on  him 
that  he  had  never  questioned  it.  And, 
in  fact,  the  imposition  had  begun  before 
he  was  born.  His  father,  a  Connecticut 
school  teacher,  had  taken  the  first  false 
step  by  migrating  to  New  York  to  make 
a  fortune.  His  commercial  ambition 
had  propelled  him  into  the  position  of 
bookkeeper  in  a  Broadway  grocery,  and 
left  him  stranded  there  for  life.  Having 
transshipped  his  cargo  of  hopes  to  his 
son,  he  forced  the  boy  to  give  up  his 
school  studies  and  become  a  clerk  in  the 
same  shop;  and  after  the  mother's  death, 
when  the  natural  conflict  between  father 
and  son  became  continuous,  John  es- 
caped the  paternal  tyranny  by  taking 
to  the  road  as  a  commercial  traveler  for 
a  wholesale  house.  He  had  some  vague 
idea  that  such  travel  would  be  edu- 
cational. He  was  given  a  suburban 
territory,  and  on  his  rounds  he  came  to 
Findellen  and  to  Sowers'  grocery,  where 
Annie  Sowers  was  trying  to  run  the 
business  while  her  father  lay  ill  up- 
stairs. 

Cane  did  not  recognize  her  as  the 
next  false  agent  of  fate.  She  was  an 
incompetent,  distracted  woman  of  thirty, 
struggling  against  sharp  customers,  bad 
debts,  and  a  delivery  boy  who  was 
irresponsible.  Cane  sold  her  several  bills 
of  goods,  between  customers,  patiently, 
touched  by  her  expression  of  pale  and 
worried  inadequacy.  She  seemed  to  him 
to  be  chiefly  engaged  in  a  bewildered 
pursuit  of  a  lead  pencil  which  she  always 
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thrust  into  the  back-knot  of  her  red 
hair  and  always  forgot  to  seek  there. 
His  mother  had  had  red  hair.  He  felt 
sorry  for  her.  He  was  not  himself  very 
eflScient  commercially,  and  it  flattered 
him  to  find  some  one  whom  he  could 
pity  as  worse  than  he. 

To  her  of  course,  he  was  a  successful 
New  York  business  man,  young  and 
rather  handsome. 

Then,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  swing- 
ing back  in  his  suburban  circle  to 
Broadway,  he  dropped  off  at  Findellen 
to  pick  up  an  order  from  her,  and  he 
found  her  in  a  madly  distracted  state, 
trying  to  get  a  doctor  for  her  father — 
who  seemed  on  the  point  of  death — 
unable  to  wait  on  her  customers — farm- 
ers and  their  wives,  in  town  to  buy 
their  week's  supplies — deserted  by  her 
delivery  boy  with  whom  she  had  quar- 
reled, and  so  unpopular  with  her  neigh- 
bors that  she  would  not  even  ask  any 
of  them  to  help  her.  Cane  hung  up  his 
hat  and  coat  in  the  back  storeroom, 
put  on  her  father's  apron,  took  charge 
behind  the  counter,  and  sent  her  up- 
stairs. 

Old  Sowers  died  that  night,  and  it 
was  Cane  who  closed  the  shop  and 
notified  the  undertaker.  She  had  ap- 
parently no  relatives  and  certainly  no 
friends.  Some  church  acquaintances 
came  to  her  and  Cane  left  them  in 
control  of  the  tragedy  and  went  for  the 
night  to  the  Union  Hotel,  instead  of 
returning  at  once  to  New  York.  The 
delay  probably  indicated  an  inclination 
in  him  of  which  he  was  unaware. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  He  woke 
to  a  fine,  brightly-painted,  newly  sun- 
varnished  autumn  morning;  and  after 
breakfast — having  sauntered  down  the 
empty  Center  Street  and  looked  at  the 
black  streamer  on  the  grocery  door — he 
turned  toward  the  wooded  hills  behind 
Findellen,  in  need  of  a  solitary  walk. 

He  liked  the  little  town  as  he  passed 
through  it;  and  he  liked  the  view  of  the 
Jersey  flats  that  opened  as  he  ascended 
the  hill-road  above  them.  Findellen 
had  as  yet  few  shade  trees;  to  the 


pioneer  farmers  who  had  built  it  trees 
were  an  enemy  tliat  had  to  be  cleared 
away.  But  on  the  steep  and  rocky 
hillside  where  farming  was  impossible 
the  woods  had  been  allowed  to  live  in 
an  Indian  reservation  of  their  own,  and 
Cane  enjoyed  them  with  city  eyes.  In 
their  barbaric  autumn  foliage,  they  were 
as  picturesque  as  blanketed  and  painted 
savages,  impassive,  indifl'erent,  medi- 
tative, sunning  themselves.  He  sat 
among  them,  in  their  own  mood,  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  and  looked  down  on 
Findellen.  He  saw  it  as  a  little  friendly 
gathering  of  white  houses  that  appeared 
idle  and  contented.  A  man  might  be 
very  happy  there,  with  a  small  shop  to 
support  him.  He  would  have  time  to 
read  and  to  think. 

He  went  on  over  the  ridge  into  the 
next  valley;  and  he  liked  the  cedar 
trees  that  volunteered  along  the  party- 
lines,  where  the  farmers  let  them  live 
till  they  were  large  enough  to  be  killed 
for  fence  posts.  And  he  liked  the  Dutch 
colonial  farmhouses  which  had  not  yet 
rotted  away,  and  the  yellowing  scrub- 
oak  and  the  crimson  sumach.  It  w^ould 
be  pleasant  to  walk  these  roads  on  Sun- 
day, after  a  week's  work.  If  he  could 
take  over  old  Sowers'  shop — But  how? 
Well,  if  he  could,  for  instance,  get  the 
wholesale  people  to  advance  the  needed 
capital  on  condition  that  he  should 
always  buy  his  groceries  from  them.  .  .  . 

When  he  returned  to  Findellen  in  the 
late  afternoon,  tired  and  sunburned  but 
full  of  country  air  and  the  country  food 
of  a  crossroads  hotel,  he  almost  had  his 
mind  made  up  to  buy  the  grocery  if  Miss 
Sowers  would  sell  it,  and  if  he  could  get 
the  money  to  buy  it.  But  he  could  not 
decide  whether  he  ought  to  speak  to  her 
about  it,  or  wait  and  come  back  in  a 
few  days,  after  the  funeral. 

And  he  might  never  have  brought 
himself  to  any  real  decision  if  he  had  not 
seen  Annie  Sowers  coming  out  of  the 
cemetery  as  he  returned  down  Mountain 
Avenue.  She  was  alone.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  looking  at  the  burial  plot. 
Tall  and  thin,  in  a  tight  black  dolman 
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and  a  skirt  that  had  once  been  worn 
with  a  narrow  hoop,  she  bore  her  tragedy 
stiffly,  in  a  repressed  rigidity. 

"Miss  Sowers?"  he  said,  coming  up 
beside  her  as  she  approached  a  street 
corner. 

She  did  not  turn  to  look  at  him,  and 
he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  distance,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  an  indelicacy  to  glance 
at  her.  She  had  her  head  dropped  a 
little,  her  gaze  fixed  on  her  clasped 
hands,  in  the  pose  of  a  mourner  coming 
down  a  church  aisle. 

"I  oughtn't  to  speak  of  it,  I  guess," 
he  mumbled,  walking  beside  her.  "I 
just  wanted  to  say — I  was  afraid  you'd 
sell  the  business  before  I  got  back, 
an'  I—" 

They  were  at  the  street  corner.  "I'll 
not,"  she  said,  without  moving  her  lips; 
and  she  turned  at  right  angles  from  him 
into  the  cross  street,  continuing  on  her 
way  with  all  the  conventions  of  grief 
perfectly  preserved,  as  if  she  had  not 
spoken. 

His  hand  moved  to  raise  his  hat,  but 
stopped  and  rubbed  his  nose  instead. 
He  coughed — to  show  the  world  that 
he  was  innocent  of  any  impropriety — 
and  then  went  on  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  Union  Hotel,  with  his  future 
unalterably  set. 


IV 

His  wholesale  firm  was  far  from  being 
sufficiently  convinced  of  his  business 
ability  to  be  willing  to  lend  him  money. 
"  We  think,  however,"  they  assured  him, 
"that  you'd  be  wise  to  return  to  retail 
trade.  In  fact,  we've  practically  de- 
cided to  give  your  territory  to  Mr. 
Greening,  and  if  you  can  swing  this 
proposition  at  Findellen.  .  .  ." 

His  idea  of  swinging  it  was  to  propose 
to  Miss  Sowers  that  he  should  take  over 
the  shop  from  her  and  gradually  pay  for 
it  out  of  his  profits.  And  her  idea  was 
that  he  should  come  and  work  for  her 
as  a  clerk,  and  gradually  purchase  the 
business  out  of  his  wages.  They 
compromised  by  agreeing  to  go  into  a 
sort  of  partnership:  he  was  to  give  her 
his  experience  and  his  services,  and  she 
was  to  give  him  his  board  and  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits.  The  profits,  net 
or  gross,  were  blissfully  unknown,  be- 
cause her  father  had  never  kept  any 
books  except  a  day-book  of  customers' 
accounts. 

Three  days  later.  Cane's  trunk  was  in 
the  back  storeroom,  and  he  was  at 
work  behind  the  counter.  The  public 
accepted  him  as  a  hired  clerk;  neither 
he  nor  Annie  Sowers  explained  the  situ- 
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ation  to  anyone;  and  at  first  no  one 
asked  about  it.  They  were  left,  undis- 
turbed, to  those  instinctive  explorations 
of  each  other's  likes  and  dislikes  that 
are  the  beginnings  of  better  acquaintance 
— or  the  end  of  it. 

He  found  that  she  was  cut  off  from  her 
neighbors,  the  other  shopkeepers,  by  her 
openly  expressed  conviction  that  they 
were  all  dishonest,  all  liars,  all  petty 
thieves.  She  told  him  anecdotes  of  them, 
reported  to  her  by  her  father,  and  she 
told  them  with  an  indignation  which 
Cane  accepted  as  natural  in  a  woman. 
To  him,  their  practices  were  among  the 
usual  tricks  of  the  trade.  He  under- 
stood them  all,  though  he  did  not 
imitate  them.  He  was  too  impractical 
for  that.  He  could  not  have  given  a 
customer  short  weight  without  redden- 
ing criminally. 

"Anyway,"  he  justified  himself,  "it's 
bad  business.  You've  got  to  keep  your 
customer's  confidence.  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  a  lot  o'  these  small-town 
stores." 

She  accepted  this  as  satisfactory. 

He  found  that  she  was  cut  off  from 
her  church  acquaintances  by  an  inde- 
pendence in  religious  thought  which  she 
had  acquired  from  her  father.  She  went 
to  church  in  order  to  pray,  but  she  did 
not  join  in  any  of  the  church  activities. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  guess  it's  good  for 
business  to  go  to  church.  I  don't  go 
myself,  but  still — " 

His  mother  had  been  religious,  and 
he  was  used  to  having  his  own  opinion 
in  such  matters,  without  offending  any- 
one by  expressing  it.  And  this,  too,  was 
satisfactory  to  Miss  Sowers. 

He  knew  how  to  keep  books.  As  a 
boy  he  had  helped  his  father.  And,  for 
the  first  month,  he  was  busy  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  taking  stock,  appraising 
goods,  closing  old  accounts,  entering  up 
his  ledger,  and  trying  hopefully  to  figure 
out  an  overhead  of  rent,  taxes,  repairs, 
and  living  expenses — for  it  appeared 
that  her  living,  as  well  as  his  board,  was 
to  come  out  of  the  gross.  He  slept  on  a 
cot  in  the  back  storeroom,  beside  an 


old  Franklin  stove,  with  his  little  library 
of  second-hand  volumes  arranged  in  a 
bookcase  made  of  empty  lemon-boxes; 
and  he  was  as  happy  as  a  rabbit  that 
had  been  chased  by  all  the  dogs  in  the 
world  and  now  found  itself  safe  and 
quiet  in  a  deep  burrow.  She  did  the 
cooking  and  the  housework.  They  ate 
breakfast  together  before  he  opened  the 
shop.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent 
behind  the  counter,  she  relieving  him 
to  let  him  eat  the  meals  that  she  pre- 
pared for  him  upstairs,  and  joining  him 
in  waiting  on  the  customers  when  busi- 
ness was  brisk.  On  Sundays  he  walked 
over  the  hills  with  a  book  in  his  pocket. 

Meantime,  he  was  momentarily  dis- 
tracted by  the  conception  of  a  new 
scientific  theory  that  had  come  upon 
him,  from  nowhere,  with  a  promise  of 
explaining  everything  in  the  world.  And 
he  felt  that  if  he  could  first  work  it  out, 
in  all  its  details,  he  might  even  be  able 
to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  his  grocery 
problems. 

It  was  this — and  I  give  it  at  length 
because  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  sort  of 
thinking  that  went  on  endlessly  behind 
Cane's  dumb  preoccupation: 

It  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  vital 
principle  in  all  things,  probably,  was 
heat.  Life  was  warm;  death  was  cold. 
The  moment  of  dissolution  was  the 
triumph  of  cold  over  heat.  Moreover, 
all  love  and  sympathy  and  kindliness 
were  warm.  They  were  moral  mani- 
festations, so  to  speak,  of  the  vital 
principle.  But  all  hate  and  indifference 
and  ill-will  were  cold.  And,  by  and 
large,  the  struggle  between  these  two 
antagonistic  principles,  heat  and  cold, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  battle 
of  life,  the  succession  of  the  seasons, 
the  moral  conflict  in  the  human  heart, 
and  the  fight  between  God  and  Satan. 

Applying  this  to  the  grocery  business, 
a  wise  man  would  always  take  his  stand 
on  the  side  of  warmth.  How?  Well,  to 
be  practical,  he  would  have  the  outside 
of  his  shop  painted  a  warm  color — say, 
red.  And  the  truth  of  the  whole  theory 
was  at  once  strongly  supported  for  Cane 


HE  SAW  IT  AS  A  LITTLE  GATHERING  OF  WHITE  HOUSES  IDLE  AND  CONTENTED 


by  the  fact  that  people  naturally  liked 
warm  colors,  especially  red.  Then,  the 
inside  of  the  shop  should  be  warm, 
perhaps  a  sunny  yellow;  and  it  should 
be  well  lighted  at  night.  For  the  same 
reason,  his  manner  to  his  customers 
ought  to  be  warm,  kindly,  sympathetic. 
The  sawdust  on  the  floor — this  being  in 
the  days  when  grocers  sprinkled  saw- 
dust— should  be  fresh  every  morning. 
He  even  thought  of  coloring  it  in  some 
way,  and  he  decided  to  get  always  cedar 
sawdust,  which  is  ruddy,  or,  failing  that, 
tanbark.   He  cleaned  up  his  showcases. 


rearranged  his  windows,  and  put  the 
brightest  labels  in  the  front  rows  of  his 
canned  goods.  He  improved  his  manner 
to  his  customers,  but  he  was  rather 
blushing  and  awkward  about  it — with 
the  result  that  some  of  the  women 
thought  he  was  trying  guiltily  to  flirt 
with  them.  A  growing  suspicion  of  him 
was  increased  when  he  undertook  to 
dress  more  vitally,  and  made  himself 
look  rather  fast.  Most  disastrous  of  all, 
he  began  to  be  more  sunny  and  beaming 
with  Annie  Sowers,  and  more  apprecia- 
tive of  the  cooking  and  washing  and 
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ironing  and  sewing  that  she  did  for  him. 
He  even  noticed,  with  a  httle  thrill  that 
her  red  hair  was  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  all  things  good.  He  felt  that  he 
liked  her  hair. 

He  liked,  too,  the  way  in  which  she 
trusted  his  business  ability  and  agreed 
to  everything  he  proposed,  without 
questioning  it.  She  was  almost  meek  in 
her  deference  to  his  superior  wisdom. 
"  I  never  had  much  to  do  with  the  store," 
she  explained,  **till  father  was  took 
sick";  and  she  had  obviously  elected 
him  to  her  father's  place  in  her  life, 
although  she  was  older  than  he.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  his  books,  she  was 
touchingly  deferential.  She  never  read, 
herself.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  to 
read  scientific  books,  any  more  than  to 
read  law;  and  it  overcame  her  like  a 
revelation  of  new  truth  that  there  could 
be  useful  knowledge  in  books  and  that 
Cane  was  wise  to  read  them.  "Helps 
you  to  know  the  ropes,"  he  said  crypti- 
cally, and  she  agreed. 

And  then,  one  Monday  morning  in 
November,  he  wakened  early  to  hear 
her  rattling  the  kitchen  stove-lids  over- 
head. Since  it  was  his  accepted  duty  to 
be  up  first,  to  tend  to  the  fires,  he 
thought  that  he  had  overslept,  and  he 
jumped  out  of  his  camp  cot  and  dressed 
hastily  in  the  shivering  darkness  of  the 
storeroom,  without  looking  at  his  watch. 
When  he  struck  a  light  and  found  his 
glasses  it  turned  out  to  be  not  yet  six 
o'clock;  and  he  smiled  to  himself,  in  the 
forgiving  superiority  of  that  masculine 
efficiency  with  which  she  had  endowed 
him.  Her  watch,  of  course,  was  wrong. 
He  went  upstairs  to  tell  her  so — and  to 
wash  in  the  kitchen  sink. 

He  found  her  fully  dressed,  her  hair 
smoothed  for  the  day,  very  wide  awake 
and  palely  thoughtful.  "I  know,"  she 
said  when  he  told  her  what  time  it  was. 
"I  couldn't  sleep." 

She  had  always  managed  not  to  in- 
trude on  his  toilet  in  the  kitchen,  })ut 
now  she  proceeded  to  put  the  coffee  on 
the  stove  and  to  boil  the  water  for  the 
porritlge  while  he  shaved  and  washed. 


"Don't  mind  m<?,"  she  said.  "Fatlier 
ust  to  wash  out  here  while  I  was  gettin' 
breakfast."  And  she  said  it  softly,  with 
a  smile  at  once  shy  and  intimate. 

He  found  that  he  liked  having  her 
there.  He  grinned  at  her  in  the  glass 
when  he  saw  her  looking,  amused,  at  the 
spectacle  he  made  with  his  chin  lathered. 
"Father  didn't  ust  to  shave,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

"Mebbe  let  it  grow,  myself,"  he  mut- 
tered, poising  the  razor. 

She  shook  her  head.   "No,  don't." 
"No?  Why.?" 

She  looked  down  at  the  porridge.  "I 
like  ...  It  looks  better." 

He  understood  that  she  had  almost 
said  she  liked  him  as  he  was,  and  he 
felt  the  vital  principle  of  warmth  slowly 
rising  in  a  flush  under  his  lather.  They 
were  silent,  but  there  was  something 
going  on  in  their  silence.  He  found 
himself  very  pleasantly  aware  of  her, 
even  when  he  could  not  see  her.  He 
liked  the  subdued  clatter  of  dishes  and 
the  scrape  of  the  spoon  as  she  stirred 
oatmeal  into  the  boiling  water.  He 
liked  the  sound  of  her  skirt  as  she  moved 
about.  And  when  he  turned,  wiping  his 
face,  he  liked  the  simple  gingham  work 
dress  that  she  wore;  it  had  been  molded 
by  use  to  follow  the  curves  of  her  slight 
figure. 

"  I  think  I'll  make  pancakes,"  she  said. 

If  he  had  been  romantic  and  she  had 
put  on  an  evening  gown  in  order  to  play 
Chopin  nocturnes  while  he  sat  and 
watched  her,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  effective  than  the  music  and  the 
deftness  of  her  batter-mixing  at  that 
moment.  The  aroma  of  the  coffee  began 
to  be  a  boudoir  perfume  that  was  se- 
ductive. He  said  huskily,  "Lemme 
help  set  the  table." 

She  continued  absorbed  in  her  cooking 
while  he  walked  solemnly  in  and  out, 
from  the  kitchen  cupboard  to  the  dining- 
room  table,  handling  the  dishes  almost 
reverently  and  certainly  with  tenderness. 
He  thought  them  pretty  dishes.  She 
had  flushed  with  the  heat  of  the  stove; 
her  long  pale  features  seemed  less  plain 
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and  colorless;  and  the  bend  of  her  head 
was  gravely  maternal  as  she  turned  the 
pancakes.  She  looked  up  at  him  once 
and  smiled  with  a  peculiar  wistful  and 
apprehensive  expression  of  the  eyes. 

To  Cane  all  women  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  one  class  was  his  mother, 
who  had  died  young;  she  was  a  wholly 
spiritual  being  of  heavenly  benevolence 
whom  you  adored  and  desired  to  protect. 
In  the  other  class  were  all  other  women. 
They  were  either  vaguely  absurd 
creatures — all  sex  and  its  satisfaction — 
of  whom  commercial  travelers  told  smok- 
ing-room stories;  or  they  were  cunning 
parasites  who  lived  to  exploit  man  either 
by  marrying  him  or  not.  Cane  was 
quite  unconscious  of  this  classification 
in  his  mind,  and  he  did  not  realize  that 
Annie  Sowers  had  taken  on  some  of  the 
.qualities  of  his  mother's  class. 

When  breakfast  was  ready  she  sat 
down  opposite  him  at  the  table,  poured 
coffee  for  him,  and  helped  him  to  bacon 
and  pancakes.  He  watched  her  hands. 
They  were  working  hands,  bony  and 
big-knuckled,  but  they  were  offering 
him  the  food  which  they  had  cooked  for 
him,  and  the  sight  of  them  gave  him  a 
grateful  emotion.  They  were  motherly 
hands.  He  wanted  to  make,  some  re- 
turn to  them,  to  protect  her,  to  work 
for  her,  to  make  her  happy.  He  smiled 
across  the  table  at  her.  She  looked 
down  at  her  plate  and  blushed.  And 
then  she  said  hastily,  as  if  it  had  been 
on  her  mind  all  morning,  "They  won't 
let  us  go  on  this  way." 

Her  tone  conveyed  bad  news,  though 
he  did  not  understand  what  she  meant. 
"What  way?" 

"They  say  it's  a  scandal." 

"What  is?  Who?" 

"Yesterday,  at  church — He  came  up 
an'  spoke  to  me — the  minister.  He 
says  we  can't  go  on  like  this.  I  told 'm 
it  was  a — a  partnership.  He  says  they're 
talkin'  about  us." 

Cane  was  uncomfortably  red.  "None 
o'  their  business,"  he  muttered,  jabbing 
at  the  tablecloth  with  a  fork. 

"That's  what  I  told  'm."    She  gave 


him  a  swift  glance.    He  was  glowering 
down  at  the  table  cover. 
She  waited. 

Seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  sug- 
gest, she  went  on  shakily,  "I  told  'm 
how  it  was.  I  told 'm  it  was  a  partner- 
ship. And  he  said  we  couldn't  do  it — 
we  couldn't  have  a  partnership,  this 
way — unless  we  got  " 

She  swallowed  the  word,  frightened, 
and  when  he  looked  up,  her  mouth  was 
twisted  into  a  sort  of  apologetic  grimace 
that  tried  to  pretend  it  was  a  smile,  but 
the  expression  of  her  eyes  betrayed  her. 
In  spite  of  a  shameful  apprehension, 
there  was  a  wistful  half-hope. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Let's." 

Her  look  held  for  a  penetrating 
moment  and  then  broke  and  quavered 
into  tears.  She  gulped,  shaking  her 
head.  "Oh,  no,"  she  breathed  out  on  a 
sob  And  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  she  began  to  weep. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'd— 
I'd  like  to." 

"Oh,  no!    No,"  she  wailed. 

He  went  around  the  table  and  stood 
beside  her.  "Don't  feel  that  way  about 
it.  It's  all  right."  He  made  as  if  to 
stroke  her  hair  but  ended  by  patting  her 
shoulder.  "It  needn't  make  any  differ- 
ence. We  can  just  do  it,  so  as  to  stop 
their  talk — you  know." 

"Oh,  don't,"  she  cried.  "Don't." 

And  there  was  such  a  shamed  pain  in 
her  tone  that  he  could  not  endure  it. 
He  bent  down  and  put  an  arm  round 
her.  "  Don't  feel  that  way  about  it.  I'm 
such  a — I  never  thought  about  it.  I've 
just  been  thinking  how  comfor'ble  I 
was  here,  an'  how  good  you  were  to  me. 
It's — it's  been  great.  An'  I  was  think- 
ing only  this  morning  how  pretty  your 
hair  was,  an'  how  I  liked  to  see  you 
cooking  an'  everything — with  the  way 
the  coffee  smelled  an'  everything.  I 
don't  see  why  we  couldn't  be  just  as 
happy.  I've  been  awful  happy.  Un- 
less you  don't  want  to?" 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't  've  said  it,"  she 
sobbed. 

"You  didn't  say  it,"  he  consoled  her. 
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"It  was  the  minister.  You  were  just 
telling  me  what  the  minister  said,  an* 
I  said,  *  All  right,  then,  let's  get  married/ 
I'd've  asked  you  any  way.  I've  been 
going  to." 

"You  wouldn't!  You  haven't!  Oh, 
go  away,"  she  cried.  "  Go  away.  Don't 
speak  to  me." 

He  went  away.  He  went  downstairs 
to  the  shop.  But  he  knew  that  it  was 
only  a  temporary  withdrawal.  He 
knew  that  he  had  committed  himself. 
He  realized  that  his  apparently  fluid 
and  unsettled  life  had  suddenly  "jelled"; 
and  he  felt  a  natural  depression  that 
was  partly  the  mood  of  indigestion  and 
partly  the  cramped  prospect  of  his 
future  as  a  retail  grocer. 

He  began  mechanically  to  shake  down 
the  base-burner  that  warmed  the  shop, 
to  fill  it  with  coal,  to  sweep  up  the  saw- 
dust, and  sprinkle  the  floor  afresh.  It 
was  a  dark  November  morning  with  a 
cold  rain,  and  he  lighted  all  his  lights. 
The  effect  was  cheering.  He  was  warm 
and  dry,  protected,  comfortable,  while 
the  whole  hurried,  driven,  weather- 
beaten  world  of  anxious  men  and 
women  scurried  past  his  door  to  catch 
an  early  train.  He  stood  looking  out  at 
them  from  his  snug  shelter,  and  he  be- 
gan to  brighten.  As  the  fire  burned  up, 
a  pleasant  odor  of  scorched  stove-polish 
joined  the  distillation  of  sweet,  stuffy 
smells  that  make  the  aromatic  essence 
of  a  little  grocery  store.  He  drew  a  long, 
contented  breath. 

He  said  to  himself,  "First  thing,  I 
guess,  I've  got  to  get  a  license  or  some- 
thing." 

V 

Looking  at  it  from  the  outside,  it 
must  have  seemed  an  impossible  mar- 
riage. She  was  five  years  older  than  he, 
a  confirmed  spinster,  without  any  phys- 
ical charms  whatever,  and  apparently 
as  cold  as  a  neuter  bee.  He  was  a  shy, 
timid,  impracti(;a1  failure,  of  a  monastic; 
disposition,  unromantic,  simple-look- 
ing, and  dumb.  If  you  had  seen  them 
standing  up  together  before  the  minister. 


you  could  only  have  asked  in  amaze- 
ment, "What  in  the  world  do  they  see  in 
each  other?" 

You  ask  that,  of  course,  of  half  the 
marriages  which  you  observe  in  your 
lifetime.  And  the  answer  in  the  Cane- 
Sowers  case  is  the  answer  in  every  case. 
Anything  is  possible,  in  the  way  of 
marriage,  with  the  human  mind  as  that 
mind  is. 

It  is  true  that — although  she  had 
practically  asked  him  to  marry  her — she 
began,  in  the  first  week,  to  behave  as  if 
he  had  betrayed  her  into  marriage  and 
disgraced  her.  She  refused  to  receive 
any  congratulatory  visits  from  her 
church  acquaintances — refused  with  re- 
sentment— and  made  him  tell  them  that 
she  was  ill,  and  secluded  herself  like  an 
invalid.  She  would  not  go  behind  the 
counter  to  wait  on  customers  while  he 
ate  his  meals;  she  left  his  food  in  the 
back  storeroom,  and  he  got  it  when  he 
could.  That  amused  him;  he  mistook 
it  for  the  delicate  bashfulness  of  a  bride — 
which  perhaps,  in  part,  it  was. 

And  it  is  true  that — although  she  had 
practically  asked  him  to  marry  her — he 
began  at  first  to  behave  as  if  he  had  done 
the  whole  thing  himself.  He  bore  him- 
self toward  her  with  a  queer  sort  of  air — 
a  mild  and  vacillating  assumption  of  the 
arrogance  of  a  conquering  Turk  to  a 
new  slave  in  his  harem.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  impatient  of  the  amount  of 
attention  that  she  needed,  with  her 
headaches  and  her  sleeplessness  and  her 
general  mood  of  being  indisposed  to  eat 
or  exercise.  If  there  were  no  extrava- 
gant passion  in  his  feeling  for  her — or 
hers  for  him — that  is  to  say,  no  more 
than  that  they  had  married  "good  pals," 
according  to  the  best  Puritan  American 
ideal;  and  if  they  began  their  married 
life  with  little  but  a  decent  and  com- 
panionable respect  for  each  other,  that, 
too,  is  in  accordance  with  the  purest 
American  aspiration. 

In  short,  their  marriage  was  a  typical 
American  marriage  of  a  certain  sort, 
and  it  might  have  worked  itself  out,  in 
its  natural  slow  course,  according  to  the 
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pattern  which  is  most  common  among 
Puritan  American  marriages — no  matter 
how  shoddy  the  material  under  that 
pattern  may  seem  to  you  in  this  partic- 
ular case.  But,  as  it  happened,  an 
absurd  incident  suddenly  accelerated 
the  progress  of  their  orderly  marital 
history  and  heightened  the  disaster  of 
their  mutual  disillusionment  ridicu- 
lously.  And  the  incident  was  this: 

One  night,  about  three  weeks  after 
their  wedding,  she  had  gone  to  bed 
rather  early,  as  soon  as  the  shop  was 
closed,  and  he  was  sitting  up  to  read, 
in  the  front  room,  beside  the  stove,  in 
an  armchair  that  had  been  her  father's. 
It  was  a  stiffly  padded  easy-chair,  so- 
called,  covered  in  a  horsehair  upholstery 
that  was  slippery.  Cane  maintained 
himself  in  it  by  drawing  it  up  to  where 
he  could  recline  in  it  with  his  feet  on  the 
stove,  his  elbows  on  the  wide  arms,  the 
book  held  high.  He  had  attained  his 
ideal  of  perfect  luxury — to  be  reading  at 
midnight,  alone,  in  a  warm  room.  And 
having  picked  up,  at  second  hand,  that 
afternoon,  an  odd  volume  of  a  scientific 
series — a  volume  on  Descent  and  Dar- 


tvinism — he  was  enjoying  an  intellectual 
adventure.   Darwin ! 

He  had  hidden  the  book  until  his  wife 
went  to  bed,  and  he  was  reading  it  now 
like  a  boy  with  a  forbidden  volume.  He 
did  not  understand  more  than  half  the 
words.  And  he  did  not  seek  to.  He  was 
willing  to  take  all  the  technical  details 
on  trust  if  he  could  only  get  to  the  final 
general  view  that  was  to  illuminate 
existence  for  him. 

In  the  light  of  a  flaring  gas  jet,  the 
stuffy  Victorian  room  glared  at  him 
accusingly — parlor  chairs  against  the 
walls,  Nottingham-lace  curtains  over 
the  windows,  a  yellow-toothed  piano 
with  a  fretwork  front,  family  photo- 
graphs and  crayon  portraits  on  the  walls 
in  frames  of  dark  wood  and  mats  of 
red  plush.  The  whole  place  looked 
outraged  by  his  attitude  of  informal 
ease  and  midnight  idleness.  He  had 
turned  his  chair  to  put  his  back  to  it, 
before  he  opened  Darwinism. 

He  heard  his  wife  roll  over  in  her 
creaking  bed  in  the  next  room.  She 
asked,  "Are  you  goin'  to  sit  up  all 
night?" 


ON  SUNDAYS  HE  WALKED  OVER  THE  HILLS  WITH  A  BOOK  IN  HIS  POCKET 
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'*Jus'  a  min't,"  he  mumbled. 

A  moment  later  she  complained,  "My 
feet 're  like  ice." 

"I'll  heat  the  brick,"  he  said. 

He  felt  for  it  under  the  stove  with  an 
exploring  foot,  his  eyes  still  on  the  book; 
and  when  he  found  it,  he  opened  the 
stove  door,  popped  it  in  on  the  coals,  and 
went  back  to  his  page  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time. 

His  wife  must  have  dozed  off,  for  it 
was  at  least  a  half  hour  later  that  she 
called  to  him  again  about  her  feet.  He 
dropped  his  book  guiltily,  snatched  the 
brick  off  the  coals,  found  it  overheated, 
and  stood  it  on  end  to  cool.  Mean- 
time he  went  into  the  bedroom  to  get  a 
towel  in  which  to  wrap  it.  '*  I'll  be  done 
in  a  minute,"  he  assured  her.  "Just  a 
couple  o'  pages  more." 

He  sat  down  with  the  towel  on  his 
knee  and  began  to  read  again.  When  he 
remembered  the  brick  he  thought  he 
had  been  reading  for  some  time.  He 
wrapped  it  up  and  hurried  into  the  bed- 
room with  it.  And  almost  absent- 
mindedly,  with  his  thoughts  on  Dar- 
winism, he  placed  in  the  foot  of  the  bed 
the  bomb  that  was  to  destroy  his  wife's 
blind  trust  in  him. 

"That  seems  awful  hot,"  she  said, 
drawing  her  feet  away  from  it. 

"'S  all  right,"  he  assured  her.  " 'S 
not  too  hot." 

"I  don't  want  it  to  burn  the  bed." 

"A  brick  couldn't  burn  the  bed,"  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  scientific  infallibility. 
"You  couldn't  get  it  hot  enough  for  that 
— unless  you  got  it  red  hot." 

She  took  his  word  for  it.  That  was 
the  sort  of  thing  which  he,  in  his  superior 
wisdom,  knew  all  about. 

He  went  back  to  his  reading.  And  she, 
with  her  feet  drawn  up,  waiting  for  the 
heat  to  reach  them,  fell  asleep  trustfully. 

He  was  deep  in  the  controversy  about 
the  miraculous  origin  of  life  when  she 
screamed.  She  had  turned  in  her  sleep, 
straightened  her  k^gs,  and  put  her  feet 
into  a  red-hot  smolder  of  })urned  sheets 
and  smoking  mattress.  "'5  fire!''  she 
shrieked. 


The  book  jumped  out  of  his  hands. 
He  rushed  into  the  bedroom  full  of 
smoke,  caught  up  the  water  pitcher  from 
the  washstand  and  emptied  it  on  the 
bedding.  She  was  frantically  frightened, 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  screams 
he  tore  off  the  scorched  bedclothes  and 
stamped  on  the  sparks  in  them.  It 
took  two  more  pitchers  of  water — 
brought  from  the  kitchen  tap  after  he 
got  the  light  lighted — before  the  last 
smolder  in  the  mattress  was  drowned. 
By  that  time  the  bedding  was  ruined, 
the  bed  was  a  wreck,  the  carpet  was 
seared  and  soaked;  she  was  in  a  fury  of 
tearful  rage  and  indignation,  and  he  was 
intimidated,  resentful,  and  glaringly 
dumb. 

He  went  back  to  the  parlor  and  sat 
down  boiling,  in  his  armchair,  and  let 
her  rave.  She  scolded  in  and  out  of  the 
room  in  her  nightdress,  seeking  new 
sheets  and  blankets.  "Bricks  won't 
burn  a  bed!  Oh,  no!  Bricks  won't 
burn  a  bed!"  In  a  pretense  of  ignoring 
her,  he  tried  to  read,  and  he  continued 
the  pretense  when  he  found  how  it 
annoyed  her.  She  retaliated  by  ex- 
pressing her  opinion  of  all  books  con- 
taining the  sort  of  scientific  misinfor- 
mation that  would  set  fire  to  a  house. 
She  said  something  about  her  father 
which  he  did  not  catch;  and  he  found 
himself  comparing  her  unfavorably  with 
his  mother,  in  his  hurt  resentment  of  her 
contempt. 

He  threw  down  his  book  at  last, 
turned  out  his  light,  and  lay  down  on 
the  sofa  in  his  clothes,  determined  to 
sleep  there — determined  never  to  heat 
another  brick  for  her,  or  to  turn  a  hand 
to  help  her  when  she  had  a  headache,  or 
to  wait  on  her  customers  for  her,  or  to 
manage  her  fool  grocery  for  her.  He 
would  go  to  New  York,  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  get  back  his  job  as  a 
commercial  traveler. 

And  now  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
vital  principle  of  heat  in  that  brick  had 
betrayed  him,  and  with  the  thought, 
came  the  recollection  of  a  passage  in 
Descent  and  Darwinism  which  explained 


HER  HOME  WAS  A  LITTLE  TWO-STORY-AND-ATTIC  BUILDING 


heat  as  "a  mode  of  motion."  He  had 
hurried  over  the  passage  as  he  read  it, 
eager  to  get  to  an  understanding  of 
existence  as  a  whole;  but  now  he  real- 
ized, coldly,  that  he  had  been  wrong 
about  heat — and  about  red  hair.  Red 
hair  indicated  nothing  but  bad  temper. 
He  should  have  married  a  sunny  blonde. 
Perhaps  it  was  light,  not  heat,  that  was 
the  vital  principle.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  vital  principle  and  no  purpose  and 
no  meaning  in  life  whatever. 

In  the  darkness,  cramped  on  the  sofa 
and  chilly,  he  fell  asleep  in  a  mood  of 
depressed  disillusion. 

VI 

In  the  morning,  of  course,  the  quarrel 
was  patched  up  over  a  breakfast  which 
he  made  and  carried  in  to  her,  because 
she  was  too  ill  to  raise  her  head  from  the 
pillow.  But  the  patching  was  patching. 
Their  relations  had  changed.  There- 


after, whenever  she  heard  him  utter  any 
opinion  with  confidence,  she  either  said 
sarcastically,  "Bricks  won't  burn  a 
bed!"  or  she  showed  the  thought  in  her 
expression  of  face.  And  whenever  she 
did  either  he  boiled  up  with  the  same 
furious  resentment  that  had  kept  him 
awake  on  the  sofa,  the  night  of  the  fire. 

Having  lost  confidence  in  him,  she 
began  to  distrust  his  business  ability; 
and  watching  him  suspiciously,  she  dis- 
covered, of  course,  that  he  was  a  pitiful 
failure  as  a  business  man.  For  instance, 
he  proposed  to  run  the  shop  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis  strictly,  and  to  give  no 
customer  credit;  but  he  was  unable  to 
refuse  goods  to  anyone  who  pleaded  for 
a  few  days'  grace  in  which  to  pay  for 
them.  He  bought  unneeded  supplies 
from  commercial  travelers  who  were 
clever  enough  to  appeal  to  his  sym- 
pathy; and  he  overpaid  the  farmers  for 
their  butter  and  eggs.  She  quarreled 
with  him  about  these  things,  bitterly. 
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As  her  manner  to  him  changed,  he 
looked  back  on  the  first  days  of  their 
happy  partnership  as  days  of  trickery 
and  deceit  on  her  side;  and  she  had 
much  the  same  feehng  about  him.  He 
felt  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into 
marriage  by  her  pretense  of  warmth  and 
humility  and  vital  regard  for  him; 
and  she  was  convinced  that  he  had 
falsely  posed  as  an  efficient  and  in- 
dustrious young  man  of  practical  ability 
and  superior  wisdom  in  order  to  marry 
her  and  obtain  possession  of  the  shop. 
As  he  realized  that  she  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  him,  he  lost  confidence  in 
himself.  It  became  difficult  for  him  to 
face  his  customers.  He  took  refuge 
more  and  more  in  his  books,  which  she 
began  to  despise  because  she  saw  that 
they  had  no  practical  value. 

When  she  announced,  with  resent- 
ment, that  she  was  going  to  have  a 
child,  he  pooh-poohed  the  idea  with 
unreasonable  optimism,  because  by  his 
incredulity  he  was  able  to  defend  him- 
self from  her  accusing  manner.  Having 
committed  himself  to  this  attitude,  he 
persisted  in  it  manfully,  long  after  he 
knew  it  was  untenable;  and  that  en- 
raged her.  She  was  determined  to  have 
a  child  if  only  to  prove  that  he  was 
wrong  again;  and  the  birth  of  Julie 
Cane  was  no  more,  at  first,  to  her 
mother,  than  the  angry  end  and  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  a  long  silent 
argument  with  Cane.  That  is  why, 
upon  this  miraculous  advent  of  a  new 
human  being  in  the  world,  she  gave  him 
a  peevish  look  of  saying,  "There  now! 
Were  you  wrong  or  weren't  you?" 

I  offer  that  as  another  proof  that  any- 
thing is  possible — though,  I  suppose, 
you  would  have  to  know  Julie  Cane  to 
appreciate  how  inadequate  such  a 
reception  of  her  really  was. 

Enter,  then,  Julie  Cane. 

VII 

The  home  to  which  she  entered  was 
obviously  unpromising — a  little  two- 
story-.'ind-attic    building   of  weather- 


crumbled  red  brick,  with  a  protruding 
front  of  old-fashioned  shop  windows  in 
small-paned  glasses,  and  two  stone  steps 
to  the  front  door.    The  sidewalk  was 
stone  flags,  but  the  road  was  Jersey 
mud.    You  would  look  in  vain,  up  or 
down  that  dull  and  tawdry  street,  for 
any  evident  beauty,  for  any  promise  of 
romance  or  adventure,  for  any  plain 
hint  of  joy.    You  would  see  none  in 
Cane  if  you  entered  the  shop  and 
watched  him  writing  down  orders  and 
tying  up  parcels  and  snapping  string  and 
saying,  "Thank  you."   And  you  would 
see  none  in  Mrs.  Cane  if  you  climbed  the  j 
stairs  from  the  back  store  to  the  living  1 
rooms,  and  studied  her  as  she  swept  and 
dusted  and  cooked  and  washed  and  | 
made  her  beds.    Your  difficulty  would  ; 
be  that  you  would  see  only  the  world  j 
that  was  round  them  and  not  the  world 
that  was  within  their  heads.  I 
To  perceive  Cane's  world  as  he  lived  \ 
in  it  you  would  have  to  imagine — let  us  | 
say — that  the  earth  ended  at  the  foot  j 
of  the  street,  so  that  if  you  walked  down  ! 
there  you  would  come  to  a  bottomless 
chasm,  and  look  over  the  edge  to  be- 
hold the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
planets  sailing  round  above  and  below 
you,  and  realize  that  you  were  standing 
on  a  sort  of  tiny  island  of  rock  and  soil — 
with  water  and  plants  and  food  and 
animals  enough  on  it  to  support  its 
human  inhabitants — but  with  nothing 
in  sight  to  explain  how  you  or  your  little 
balloon  of  mud  came  to  be  floating  about 
in  the  abysmal  spaces.  As  soon  as  your 
shop  was  closed  for  the  night  you  would 
hurry  back  to  some  book  which  promised 
to  explain  this  amazing  and  incompre- 
hensible street  hung  amid  the  stars,  and 
you  would  read  and  read  in  the  un- 
tiring hope  that  you  were  about  to  learn 
how  you  came  to  be  there,  reading. 

This  is  an  exaggeration,  of  course. 
Such  a  conce})tion  of  Findellen's  Center 
Street  was  only  intermittent  in  Cane's 
mind;  although  certainly,  whenever  he 
stopped  living  for  a  moment,  in  order 
to  look  at  his  life,  that  was  the  way  it 
.'ippeared  to  him. 
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Mrs.  Cane's  picture  of  existence  was 
even  more  mystical.  She  saw  the  world 
as  the  handiwork  of  an  eccentric  giant 
who  had  made  the  universe  and  wound 
it  up  like  a  mechanical  top  and  set  it 
spinning.  He  had  made  also  a  number 
of  laws  which  all  human  beings  were 
required  to  obey;  he  watched  every- 
body, every  minute,  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  strictly  kept  in  thought  and 
deed;  and  he  entered  every  infraction 
of  his  statutes  in  a  police  blotter  with 
which  the  offenders  should  some  day  be 
confronted.  In  order,  perhaps,  to  make 
sure  that  his  government  was  ardently 
supported,  he  allowed  his  rival,  an  in- 
visible ogre,  to  go  about  tempting 
people  to  disobedience;  and  then,  when 
they  finally  came  before  him  for  trial, 
if  they  were  guilty,  he  handed  them 
over  to  the  ogre  for  eternal  punish- 
ment in  a  diabolic  prison  which  he  kept. 
Accordingly,  for  Mrs.  Cane,  Findellen's 
Center  Street  was  the  scene  of  a  sort  of 
everlasting  election  contest  between  the 
giant  and  the  ogre,  and  every  now 
and  then  some  one  of  its  inhabitants  dis- 
appeared— as  her  father  had — to  answer 


for  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  the 
giant,  and  to  be  rewarded  or  condemned 
forever  according  to  how  he  had  used 
his  spiritual  vote  and  influence  in 
Findellen. 

This,  too,  is  a  picturesque  exagger- 
ation. She  was  rarely  conscious  of  any 
such  conception  of  life;  she  merely 
acted  on  it  unconsciously.  It  was  the 
infantile  idea  of  the  world  which  she  had 
formed  in  childhood;  it  remained,  un- 
influenced by  intelligence,  at  the  bottom 
of  her  mind;  and  it  governed  her,  auto- 
matically, in  her  attitude  toward  her 
baby. 

So,  though  Julie  Cane  entered  the 
world  by  way  of  an  apparently  dull  and 
tawdry  and  commonplace  and  un- 
romantic  avenue  of  everyday  life,  she 
really  came  as  the  participant  in  two 
highly  exciting  conceptions  of  existence. 
To  her  father  she  was  as  mysterious  a 
visitant  as  any  messenger  from  Mars. 
To  her  mother  she  was  as  supernatural 
as  an  angel.  Cane,  when  he  got  his 
first  good  look  at  her,  was  astounded  to 
see  that  she  showed  personality.  She 
looked  like  a  little  old  bald-headed 
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Buddha.  She  reminded  him  of  a 
portrait-bust  of  some  Renaissance  pre- 
late that  he  had  seen  in  a  forgotten  art 
gallery.  As  a  child,  he  treated  her  as  an 
intellectual  equal  who  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  control  of  the  body  and 
the  brain  in  which  she  found  herself. 
She  could  always  put  him  out  of  count- 
enance by  staring  at  him  solemnly. 

To  her  mother  she  was  an  immortal 
soul  who  had  been  sent  to  earth  to  suffer 
the  appointed  trials  and  tribulations  of 
humanity. 

Naturally,  these  two  points  of  view 
came  into  conflict.  But  it  was  not  an 
open  conflict.  Mrs.  Cane  had  the 
support  of  so  much  social  authority  that 
Cane  could  not  oppose  her  frankly;  and 
she  intimidated  him  by  her  maternal 
assumption  of  sole  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  her  child.  He  had  to  plot  and 
cheat  and  slyly  frustrate  her. 

He  began,  accidentally,  one  day  when 
Julie  was  about  a  month  old.  Mrs. 
Cane,  going  through  an  old  trunk  in  her 
attic,  in  search  of  material  to  patch  a 
petticoat,  had  come  on  a  sampler  that 
her  mother  had  embroidered.  After 
three  successful  renditions  of  the  al- 
phabet in  colored  wools,  it  broke  out, 
with  pious  exultation : 

"There  is  an  hour  when  I  must  die 
Nor  do  I  know  how  soon  't  will  come. 
A  thousand  children  young  as  I 
Are  called  by  death  to  hear  their  doom. 

May  I  improve  the  hours  I  have 
Before  the  day  of  grace  is  fled. 
There's  no  repentance  in  the  grave 
Nor  pardon  offered  to  the  dead." 

This  mortuary  work  of  art  had  hung 
on  the  wall  over  Annie  Sowers'  cot  in 
her  infancy,  and  she  smiled  on  it  remi- 
niscently  as  she  carried  it  back  to  the 
bedroom  and  pinned  it  on  the  wallpaper 
near  the  foot  of  Julie's  cradle.  She  sat 
down  und(;r  it,  in  the  little  low  (^hair  in 
which  her  mother  had  nursed  her,  and 
she  began  to  croon  a  song  to  tlic  clnld 
at  her  bn^ast.  It  was  u.  mchuicholy  soMg 
to  the  effect  that  you  should  'Move  not, 
for'all  you  love  must  die,"  and  the  tears 


dripped  down  her  high  cheekbones  as  she 
hummed  it;  but  she  was  far  from  un- 
h^PPy-  She  was  enjoying  a  physical 
orgy  of  maternal  ecstasy,  her  face 
flushed,  her  thin  lips  pouting  as  she 
gazed  broodingly  down  at  her  child. 
Her  eyes  set  in  a  swimming  glaze  of 
transport.  By  a  strange  confusion  of 
consciousness,  her  child,  a  part  of  her 
own  flesh,  had  become  herself  in  in- 
fancy, and  she  was  her  own  mother 
singing  to  her.  With  a  mystical  exal- 
tation and  reeling  of  the  brain,  she  felt 
as  if  her  mother's  ghost  had  taken 
possession  of  her  body,  recalled  to  earth 
by  some  spiritual  evocation  connected 
with  the  sampler.  She  closed  her  eyes 
and  let  her  head  fall  back  against  the 
chair,  and  lapsed  into  a  sort  of  trance 
in  which  she  seemed  to  be  sleeping  in 
her  mother's  arms  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  her  mother  nursing  her. 

She  needed  sleep.  She  had  been 
wakened  several  times  in  the  night,  to 
quiet  the  baby.  And  she  was  really 
sleeping — as  the  child  was — when  Cane, 
running  upstairs  from  the  shop  to  find 
himself  a  handkerchief,  stifled  a  sneeze 
at  sight  of  them,  and  tiptoed  into  the 
room  to  reach  a  bureau  drawer  without 
disturbing  them.  The  sampler  caught 
his  eye.   He  read  it  and  frowned. 

He  hated  it  at  once.  He  hated  it  with 
fear  and  loathing.  His  own  childhood 
had  been  persecuted  with  this  religious 
insistence  upon  the  ever-present  im- 
minence of  death.  And  he  saw,  with 
horror,  this  poetical  skull-and-cross- 
bones  pinned  on  the  wall  above  his 
unconscious  child,  waiting  to  poison  her 
with  its  lugubrious  warning  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  understand  it. 

He  took  it  from  the  wall  like  a  sneak 
thief,  carefully  withdrawing  the  pins. 
He  tiptoed  downstairs  with  it  hidden 
under  his  apron.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  shop  to  see  him.  He  put  it  in  the 
stove  and  watched  it  burn  to  a  fine 
white  ash.  Then  he  drew  a  long 
guilty  breath,  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  clean  handkerchief,  and  went  back 
to  his  work. 
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He  was  prepared  to  swear  that  he  had 
not  left  the  shop,  that  he  had  never 
seen  the  sampler,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  had  become  of  it.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  have  his  wife  remain 
completely  silent  about  it.  That  puzzled 
him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  she  woke 
and  saw  that  the  sampler  had  dis- 
appeared, she  clutched  the  child  to  her 
and  sat  staring  at  the  vacant  wall. 
What  had  happened?  She  looked  down 
at  the  floor  bewildered.  There  was  no 
sampler  on  the  floor.  She  shuddered. 
Had  she  seen  her  mother's  ghost?  And 
had  her  mother  taken  the  sampler? 
Or  had  she  dreamed  about  the  sampler? 

She  put  Julie  in  her  cradle  and  went 
searching  around  the  room.  There  was 
no  sampler  to  be  found.  There  were  no 
pins  on  the  floor  at  the  spot  where  the 
sampler  might  have  fallen.  She  could 
not  even  see  any  pin  pricks  in  the  wall- 
paper. She  climbed  to  the  attic  and 
recognized  the  trunk,  but  she  could  not 
be  sure  that  she  had  not  dreamed  of  it. 
She  went  down  to  the  shop  to  speak  to 
her  husband,  but  he  was  busily  oblivious 
of  her,  engaged  with  a  customer,  and 
she  could  not  find  words  to  begin.  She 
could  not  confess  her  strange  halluci- 
nation about  her  mother. 

She  returned  to  her  housework  in  a 
guilty  silence.  That  night  she  asked 
Cane,  "Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?"  but 
when  he  answered,  "No.  What  do  you 
ask  that  for?  "  she  did  not  explain.  She 
could  not.  At  one  moment  she  would 
believe  that  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  At 
another  she  would  be  convinced  that 
she  had  been  dreaming.  And  again  she 
would  find  herself  suspecting  that  the 
whole  thing  had  never  happened  at  all. 

Cane  was  jubilant.  As  soon  as  he 
was  left-  alone  with  his  staring  child  he 
winked  and  grinned  at  her.  "Don't 
you  ever  let  'em  scare  you,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  I'll  take  care  o'  you.  They're 
a  lot  o'  country  jakes.  You  an'  me — 
we  can  run  rings  around  'em  if  we  stick 
together.  Don't  you  let  'em  scare 
you." 
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VIII 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy 
between  Cane  and  his  daughter  to  out- 
wit piety  and  suppression  in  the  shape 
of  Mrs.  Cane.  At  first,  of  course,  they 
had  no  such  purpose.  Their  association 
aimed  at  nothing  but  mutual  entertain- 
ment. They  met  chiefly  when  Mrs. 
Cane  went  downstairs  to  take  charge  of 
the  shop,  in  order  to  let  Cane  eat  his 
midday  dinner  or  his  evening  meal; 
and  these  he  ate  on  his  feet,  between  the 
dining  room  and  the  baby's  cradle, 
amusing  her  and  talking  to  her  between 
bites.  "She  thinks  she  owns  you,"  he 
would  tell  the  infant.  "We've  got  to 
get  together  on  the  quiet.  I'm  not 
scared  of  her,  but  I  don't  want  to  make 
trouble  f  or  you,  see  ?  She's  jealous  about 
you.  Don't  tell  her  I  said  so,  though. 
We  got  to  work  this  out  without  her 
knowing." 

He  winked  and  grinned  at  her  and 
tickled  her  and  whistled  to  her  and 
made  funny  faces  at  her;  and  for  a  time 
she  took  it  all  doubtfully,  without  any 
visible  response.  Then,  whenever  he 
came  with  his  secret  antics  to  her  cradle 
she  would  welcome  him  by  squirming 
and  gurgling  at  sight  of  him,  in  evident 
expectation  of  a  tickling;  and  this  en- 
couraged him,  because  he  saw  that  she 
remained  always  staringly  quiet  with 
her  mother,  devoting  herself  to  the 
business  of  nutrition  as  placidly  as  a 
cow  chewing  the  cud,  with  no  restless- 
ness and  no  remarks.  He  carefully 
ignored  her  when  her  mother  was 
present,  and  Julie  seemed  to  ignore  him 
too,  although  perhaps  that  was  only 
because  she  could  not  see  him  at  the 
distance  that  he  kept. 

He  carried  little  toys  in  his  pockets  to 
amuse  her  with — having  begun  with  his 
watch — and  she  never  whimpered  when 
he  took  these  from  her  on  leaving,  and 
she  did  not  seem  to  look  for  them  when 
Mrs.  Cane  was  present.  "We  can't  let 
her  see  you  with  them,"  he  explained, 
"or  she'd  get  on  to  me  an'  get  her  back 
up.   She  thinks  she's  going  to  do  all  the 
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doings  where  you're  concerned.  You're 
a  girl,  see?  An'  she  thinks  you're  no- 
body's business  but  hers.  That's  all 
right.  I'm  not  going  to  scrap  about  it. 
But  I  got  plans  o'  my  own  for  you,  an' 
I'm  going  to  put  'em  through.  On  the 
quiet  though,  see.^^   On  the  quiet." 

He  believed  that  she  understood  him, 
and  perhaps  she  did.  Perhaps  she 
understood  as  a  dog  understands,  even 
though  it  does  not  know  a  word  you  say. 
From  him  she  sought  kisses  and  caresses, 
and  she  got  them  in  abundance,  but 
she  never  looked  for  any  from  her  un- 
demonstrative mother.  She  began  to 
babble  to  him,  in  imitation  of  his  gar- 
rulity, though  she  was  silent  with  her 
silent  mother;  and  she  was  talking  to 
him  with  great  volubility  and  an  oc- 
casional intelligible  word  long  before  she 
spoke  to  Mrs.  Cane. 

He  taught  her  to  walk.  "  Got  to  learn 
to  stand  on  your  own  feet,  girl.  Come 
on  now,  don't  be  scared.  I  won't  let 
you  get  hurt."  And  she  surprised  her 
mother  by  coming  out  with  this  accom- 
plishment perfected.  "She  just  got  up 
an'  walked,"  Mrs.  Cane  told  her  hus- 
band.   "I  never  seen  anything  like  it." 

"Did  she?"  Cane  grinned.  "Well, 
I'll  be  switched." 

When  her  crib  had  been  moved  into 
the  parlor  she  would  climb  out  at  night 
after  her  mother  was  asleep  and  sit  on 
his  knee  while  he  read.  He  would 
whisper,  "Keep  quiet,  now.  We  don't 
want  your  mammy  to  know.  She'd 
send  you  back  to  bed."  And  she  would 
cuddle  up  against  him  and  pretend  to 
read  with  him,  staring  at  the  page  ab- 
sorbedly  until  she  fell  asleep. 

Her  mother  believed  that  children 
should  not  receive  too  much  attention; 
it  made  them  conceited.  She  believed 
that  they  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
"show  off";  it  was  good  for  their  souls 
to  ignore  them.  It  was  especially  good 
to  deny  them  things.  "The  way  of  life 
is  by  renunciation,"  She  did  not  seek 
her  daughter's  confidence,  any  more 
than  an  old-fashioned  schoolma'am 
would,  and  Julie  was  generally  as  silent 


with  her  as  if  she  were  in  school.  If 
she  wished  to  know  anything,  she  asked 
her  father.  If  she  wanted  anything — 
such  as  candy — she  asked  him  for  it, 
and  he  got  it  for  her  if  she  promised  not 
to  tell.  As  part  of  the  regimen  of  self- 
denial,  Mrs.  Cane  was  strict  about  her 
daughter's  diet.  Cane,  of  course,  in- 
dulged her.  She  sat  on  his  knee  at  his 
meals,  when  the  mother  was  downstairs, 
ate  anything  she  wished,  drank  out  of 
his  tea  cup,  and  worried  her  mother  by 
having  no  appetite  for  her  proper  bread 
and  milk. 

One  day  Mrs.  Cane  found  her  fingers 
sticky  with  forbidden  syrup  and  pun- 
ished her  for  the  break  in  training.  And 
Julie  took  her  punishment  without  be- 
traying that  her  father  had  helped  her 
to  the  syrup.  "You're  all  right,  Julie," 
he  complimented  her.  He  called  her 
"Julie,"  though  she  was  "Julia"  to  her 
mother  and  everybody  else.  "You're  a 
good  sport.  You'll  get  lots  o'  lickings  in 
this  world  for  things  you  never  did.  Take 
'em  an'  let  it  go  at  that.  It's  only  the 
boobies  that  expect  justice  the  way 
things  are.  Don't  let  'em  scare  you. 
That's  all.   Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip." 

Naturally,  with  this  training,  she  be- 
came a  strange,  silent,  precocious  young- 
ster. She  did  not  know  any  children;  ^ 
her  mother  did  not  consider  any  of  the  ^ 
neighbors'  children  fit  for  her  to  asso-  j 
ciate  with;  and  Cane  had  an  outdoor 
playground  fitted  up  for  her  on  the  flat  ^ 
roof  of  the  back  storeroom,  fencing  it  off  » 
so  that  she  could  not  reach  the  edge.  ^ 
He  taught  her  to  read,  unknown  to  the  ^ 
mother,  who  thought  that  Julie,  sitting 
in  her  father's  armchair  and  earnestly  ^ 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  picture  book,  ^ 
was  only  playing  a  game  with  herself.  ^ 
"Read  everything  you  want  to,"  he  | 
counseled  her.  "It's  the  only  chance  j 
you  got  to  find  out  things.  They'll  ^ 
never  tell  you  anything  worth  knowing  ^ 
in  school  or  anywhere  else.  But  don't  :  ^ 
talk  about  what  you  read,  see?  Keep  it  j 
to  yourself.  An'  if  they  say  you're  not  j 
to  read  a  book  just  go  ahead  an'  read  it  ^ 
on  the  quiet.    Your  mind's  your  own.  j  ^ 
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It's  the  one  thing  you  got  to  defend 
yourself  with,  an'  it's  the  one  thing 
they'll  do  their  best  to  get  away  from 
'   you.    If  you  want  to  know  anything, 
^   ask  me.    I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  But 
don't  you  tell  your  mother — or  any- 
^   body  else.   As  long  as  we  stick  together 

— you  an'  me — we'll  be  all  right." 
'       He  never  quarreled  or  argued  with 
'    Mrs.  Cane  before  Julie;  he  acted  to- 
ward his  wife  exactly  as  he  advised 
Julie  to  act  toward  her.    "She's  all 
right,"  he  would  say.    "She  doesn't 
know  any  better.    Let  her  think  she's 
'    having  her  own  way,  an'  then  you  can 
'   do  what  you  please.  She's  been  brought 
up  wrong.    It  isn't  her  fault.    It's  her 
dad's.  But  we're  not  going  to  make  that 
'   mistake  with  you,  are  we.?" 

She  was  a  pretty  child,  red-haired, 
^   with  the  porcelain  pallor  that  goes 
properly  with  red  hair.   She  had  a  tip- 
^   tilted  little  nose,  her  mother's  somber 
^   eyes,  and  a  quaint  air  of  repose  and 
^  sober-mindedness.     The  older  people 
^   who  saw  her  in  the  shop,  or  met  her  with 
i   her  parents  on  the  way  to  church,  were 
at  once  delighted  with  her — as  elderly 
people  are  always  delighted  when  a 
child  appears  to  be  a  quiet  and  biddable 
imitation   of  themselves.     But  little 
'  girls  were  shy  of  her.  They  would  stare 
^  and  she  stared.    Neither  spoke.  And 
both  withdrew  as  soon  as  might  be. 
When  Mrs.  Cane,  puzzled  by  her 
^  daughter's  placid  reticence,  complained 
^   "I  can't  make  head  or  tail  out  o'  the 
child,"  Cane  replied  "I  guess  she's  a 
^  deep  one,"  and  chuckled  to  himself. 
^      All  this  was  no  more  than  an  exag- 
y  gerated  form  of  the  competition  that 
usually  goes  on  between  parents  for  the 
f   monopoly  of  an  only  child's  affections; 
^  but  it  probably  helped  to  produce  in 
*  Julie  some  of  the  more  striking  qualities 
'1  of  mind  and  temperament  that  were 
f  noticeable  in  her  later.     Both  her 
^  mother  and  her  father  may  have  con- 
1*  tributed  to  her  air  of  quietly  self-satis- 
fied  superiority,  which  probably  re- 
1^  fleeted  her  mother's  contempt  for  her 
'   neighbors  as  well  as  her  father's  metro- 


politan disdain  of  "country  jakes."  And 
her  father's  advice  and  example  may 
have  helped  to  give  her  the  ability  to 
keep  her  thoughts  to  herself,  to  conform 
socially  without  losing  her  independence 
of  mind,  and  to  do  whatever  she  pleased 
so  long  as  she  was  sure  that  she  could 
do  it  without  being  discovered. 

Most  striking  of  all,  she  saw  the 
world  round  her  in  terms  of  her  own 
character — as  we  all  do — and  the  general 
effect  was  quite  incredible.  On  the  wall 
above  her  mother's  piano  there  was  an 
elderly  specimen  of  the  art  of  chromo- 
lithography — made  when  such  pictures 
were  expensive — richly  framed  in  a  deep 
gold  molding,  under  glass.  She  had  as 
much  family  pride  in  this  picture  as  if  it 
were  a  private  art  gallery.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly called  "The  Love  Letter"  (al- 
though there  was  no  title  on  it),  for  it 
represented  a  powdered  footman  in 
satin  smalls  delivering  a  billet-doux  to  a 
young  lady  in  court  costume  who  had 
turned  her  head  away  with  a  finger  at 
her  mouth.  Another  court  beauty  in 
yellow  silk  looked  up  from  her  em- 
broidery on  a  tambour  frame  and  smiled 
like  a  sister.  In  some  mistaken  way, 
little  Julie  had  gathered  that  these 
women  were  relatives  of  her  mother; 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  gowns  and 
their  furniture  uplifted  her  with  a  proud 
emotion.  At  the  same  time  she  mis- 
understood the  young  lady's  shy  finger 
at  the  lips — as  well  she  might,  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  simpering  creature. 
She  mistook  it  for  a  gesture  of  secrecy, 
interpreting  it  in  the  light  of  her  father's 
counsels.  So  that  here,  in  the  way  she 
looked  at  this  one  picture,  she  expressed 
together  her  two  dominant  feelings — her 
sense  of  superiority  and  her  prevailing 
mood  of  reserve. 

There  was  something  of  the  same  two 
emotions  in  the  way  she  saw  her 
mother's  horsehair  furniture.  It  was 
stiff  to  her  and  proud;  it  slid  her  off  in- 
difiPerently  when  she  tried  to  sit  in  its 
lap;  and  whenever  she  entered  the 
room  she  found  the  furniture  gathered 
in  a  circle  round  the  walls  for  a  formal 
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visit  and  grown  suddenly  silent,  as  if 
waiting  for  her  to  go  out  again  before  it 
should  return  to  its  gossip.  It  was 
aristocratic  and  it  was  secretive.  On 
the  mantel  shelf  over  the  closed  fire- 
place, there  was  a  gilt  clock  under  a 
dome  of  glass,  and  she  believed  that 
this  was  a  fabulously  valuable  work  of 
art,  which  was  not  allowed  to  tick  like 
other  clocks  for  fear  it  might  wear  out. 
So,  also,  with  the  piano  which  her 
mother  kept  locked.  Mrs.  Cane  played 
it  chiefly  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  then 
it  gave  forth  only  a  few  simple  hymn 
tunes,  painfully,  with  the  uncertain 
quavering  notes  of  a  very  frail  old  lady 
in  black  whom  Julie  had  seen  singing  in 
church — a  decayed  aristocrat  who  was  as 
genteelly  shabby  as  the  black  piano,  as 
wooden-faced  and  as  deaf.  Most  aristo- 
cratic and  reserved  of  all  were  her 
father's  books.  When  he  read  he  moved 
his  lips  inaudibly,  and  Julie  supposed 
that  he  was  carrying  on  a  private  con- 
versation with  the  printed  page.  The 
first  book  that  she  opened  was  silent 
to  her,  and  after  she  had  listened  in  vain 
to  several  pages,  she  supposed  that  it 
refused  to  talk  to  anyone  but  her  mar- 
velous dad.  Later,  when  she  learned  to 
read  a  little,  she  found  a  book  on 
astronomy  still  unintelligible,  and  she 
was  confirmed  in  her  feeling  of  her 
father's  superiority.  She  saw  that  her 
mother  never  read  books.  She  under- 
stood from  him  that  practically  no  one 
else  in  the  world  read  as  much  as  he  did. 

Altogether,  she  was  a  most  select  and 
aristocratic  person,  of  distinguished 
birth,  living  in  what  the  fairy  tales 
would  call  an  ivory  tower  of  silence,  sur- 
rounded by  high-bred  furnishings  of  an 
awesome  appearance  and  habit  of  mind. 
To  be  sure,  you  would  never  have  sus- 
pected this  impossible  truth  about  her 
if  you  had  stood  across  the  muddy 
street  from  ('ane's  grocery,  and  looked 
up  at  the  dingy  parlor  windows  to  see 
the  pale-faced  youngster  with  the  red 
hair  staring  out  at  you.  You  would 
naturally  suppose  that  you  were  seeing 
a  Center  Street  specimen  of  the  meager 


childhood  of  the  lower  middle  f;lasses, 
in  a  dull  town,  over  a  small  shop. 
That  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
people  are  what  they  appear  to  you  to 
be,  instead  of  realizing  that  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  life  they  really  are 
whatever  they  are  to  themselves. 

IX 

It  was  at  about  this  age — six  or  seven 
years — and  in  her  father's  shop,  that  she 
first  met  the  boy  who  was  later  to  mean 
so  much  to  her  and  her  view  of  the  world. 
Her  mother  was  ill,  and  her  father  was 
upstairs,  eating  his  supper.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  box  beside  the  molasses 
barrel  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  with  a 
book  on  her  knees  and  a  poker  at  her 
feet,  ready,  at  the  appearance  of  a 
customer,  to  summon  her  father  by 
rapping  with  the  poker  on  a  water  pipe 
that  came  down  the  wall  from  the 
kitchen  above.  She  heard  the  latch  of 
the  front  door  click. 

A  boy  had  thrown  the  door  open — a 
boy  of  about  ten,  in  a  Norfolk  suit  with 
an  Eton  collar  and  a  cloth  cap.  He  did 
not  notice  her  but  stood  glancing  about 
with  an  air  of  impatient  assurance  that 
had  something  in  it  insolent  and  slight- 
ing. He  had  planted  himself  squarely 
at  the  door,  holding  it  open,  his  little 
round  legs  looking  sturdy  in  their  short 
knickerbockers  and  long  black  stock- 
ings. She  was  reminded  of  the  footman 
in  his  satin  smalls. 

She  liked  his  appearance  although 
there  was  this  air  about  him  that  of- 
fended her.  She  did  not  rap  on  the  pipe. 
She  put  down  the  book  and  the  poker 
and  came  forward  challengingly. 

"Hello,  kid,"  he  said.  "Got  any 
limes?" 

She  went  behind  the  counter  and 
climbed  a  stool  so  as  to  be  able  to  see 
over  at  him.  He  was  flushed,  evidently 
from  running,  and  he  frowned  impatient- 
ly when  she  gazed  at  him  without 
answering. 

He  came  forward  to  the  counter.  "I 
said,  have  you  got  any  limes?" 
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She  did  not  like  his  tone.  She  an- 
swered, with  deceptive  composure,  "I 
don't  know." 

'*Well,  hurry  up  and  find  out,"  he 
ordered. 

He  had  a  small  dark  face,  very  hand- 
some, with  black  lashes  and  bold  eyes. 
She  considered  summoning  her  father, 
and  then  her  father's  generous  weakness 
for  parting  with  groceries  without  pay 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  asked,  "Have 
you  got  any  money 

"Now,  look  here,  little  red-head," 
he  replied,  "I'm  in  a  hurry.  I  haven't 
time  to  teach  infants.  If  you  don't 
know  wliether  there're  any  limes  in  this 
garbage  shop  find  some  one  that  does 
know." 

His  face  was  unfriendly.  His  manner 
was  contemptuous.  She  was  aware  of  a 
curious  sinking  sensation  in  her  insides, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  cry.  She  climbed 
down  from  her  high  stool,  went  to  the 
back  of  the  shop,  and  rapped  on  the 
water  pipe. 

*'WelL"  he  said,  watching  her,  "this 
is  a  hell  of  a  grocery  store." 

She  did  not  return  to  him.  She 
waited  for  her  father  and  then  followed 
him  slowly  in. 

"Got  any  limes,"  the  boy  called  out. 

"Limes?  No.  No  limes,"  Cane 
said  affably,  as  if  he  had  ever:^;  thing  else 
in  the  world. 

"Got  any  Cane  sugar?*' 

Cane,  surprised,  adjusted  his  glasses, 
the  better  to  see  the  boy's  expression. 
And  that  expression  was  impudent. 

"Get  out  o'  here."  He  pointed  a 
quivering  finger  at  the  door.  "  Get  out !" 
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The  boy  turned  with  slow  insolence. 
He  asked  over  his  shoulder,  "You 
didn't  think  I  was  going  to  stay  all 
night,  did  you?"  And  then,  as  he 
sauntered  out,  leaving  the  door  open, 
he  called  back:  "Sugar  Cane!" 

Julie  did  not  know  that  the  school 
children  cried  these  words,  as  a  peculiar 
insult,  whenever  they  saw  Cane's  de- 
livery wagon  on  the  street — which  was 
often  enough — or  whenever  they  saw 
Cane  himself,  which  was  rarely.  But 
she  understood  well  enough  that  her 
father  was  angry  and  insulted.  He 
threw  the  door  shut  with  an  indignant 
foot.  "There  you  are,"  he  said.  "These 
people  are  like  that.  Don't  notice  them. 
If  they  call  that  name  after  you,  pertend 
you  don't  hear.  It's  a  dog's  yap — a 
cur's.  Whenever  a  cur  sees  anyone 
better  than  himself  he  always  yaps.  It's 
a  compliment.  It  shows  you're  diff 'rent. 
It  shows  you're  not  like  them.  An' 
they  know  it." 

She  went  upstairs  to  think  it  over,  and 
she  did  not  go  depressed.  She  went 
rather  with  the  stiffness  of  bruised 
pride  that  denies  it  has  been  hurt.  She 
had  liked  the  look  of  the  boy.  She  would 
have  been  friendly  with  him.  And  he 
had  barked  at  her  like  a  bad  dog,  as  her 
father  said. 

"Sugar  Cane!"  It  was  as  silly  as  a 
bark;  it  meant  nothing;  yet  it  was 
sneering.  Why?  Why  did  the  boy  act 
that  way  to  her  and  her  father? 

It  was  the  first  indication  she  re- 
ceived of  the  difference  between  her  own 
opinion  of  herself  and  the  world's  view 
of  her. 


(To  be  continued) 


Julie  Cane 


A  NOVEL— PART  II 


BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PART  I— To  the  little  New  Jersey  town  of  Findellen  comes  a  salesman 
named  Cane,  making  the  rounds  of  suburban  grocery  stores.  He  meets  Annie  Sowers,  a  bewildered, 
incompetent  woman  of  thirty,  trying  to  run  her  father  s  little  store  while  the  latter  is  ill  upstairs.  He 
is  moved  to  help  her,  and  when  her  father  dies,  he  offers  to  come  to  Findellen  and  carry  on  the  business 
for  her.  He  shares  her  quarters  on  the  floor  above  the  store,  and  they  drift  into  marriage.  Cane  is 
an  impractical  visionary,  with  a  passion  for  reading  scientific  books  and  thinking  out  extravagant 
theories  of  the  universe.  His  unfe  is  a  dull,  embittered  woman,  of  the  strictest  religious  views.  The 
mild  romance  of  their  marriage  soon  fades,  and  after  their  daughter  Julie  is  born,  there  begins  a 
sort  of  rivalry  over  her  education.  It  is  the  father  who  gains  the  child's  affection  and  confidence. 
He  develops  in  her  something  of  his  own  overwhelming  sense  of  superiority.  J ulies  first  realization 
that  the  outside  world  holds  them  in  loiv  esteem  comes  tvhen  she  is  six  or  seven  years  old  when  a  boy 
mockingly  calls  her  father  ''Sugar  Cane." 


THE  sneering  tone  of  the  boy  who 
came  into  the  shop  and  called 
"Sugar  Cane"  at  her  was  the  first  indi- 
cation Julie  received  of  the  difference  be- 
tween her  own  opinion  of  herself  and  the 
world's  view  of  her.  She  got  more  of  it 
when  she  began  going  to  Sunday  school. 

Her  mother,  of  course,  had  been  giv- 
ing her  some  religious  instruction  at 
home;  and  Julie  had  proved  apt  enough 
as  long  as  the  lessons  were  based  on  the 
New  Testament;  but  when  Mrs.  Cane 
gave  the  child  the  stories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  study  she  was  secretly  op- 
posed by  Cane,  who  filled  his  daughter 
with  ingenious  doubts  about  the  account 
of  the  Creation,  Noah  and  his  ark,  and 
Jonah  and  his  whale.  "You  don't  have 
to  believe  these  things  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian," he  told  her.  "Just  pertend  you're 
stupid  an'  forget  it.  No  use  cluttering 
up  your  mind  with  that  stuff.  Don't 
say  anything,  but  just  don't  learn  it." 

Consequently,  wherever  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  involved  Julie  became 
blankly  stupid.  That  was  all  very  well 
until  Mrs.  Cane,  worried  by  her  failure 
to  instruct,  decided  that  Julie  needed  a 
more  expert  teacher  and  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  hand  the  child  over  to 


the  Sunday  school.  Cane  remonstrated, 
but  his  objections  were  guiltily  feeble. 
Mrs.  Cane  paid  no  heed  to  him.  "Well," 
he  advised  his  daughter,  "go  ahead. 
You'd  have  to  face  it  some  day.  Tell 
me  what  they  try  to  do  to  you,  an'  I'll 
help  you  out." 

He  remained  at  home,  anxious,  with 
his  account  books.  Mrs.  Cane  took  her 
to  the  Sunday  school,  gave  her  to  a 
plump  matron  named  Mrs.  Martin,  and 
waited  for  her,  praying  in  the  church, 
until  the  lessons  in  the  basement  should 
be  finished.  And  Julie,  on  a  yellow  pine 
chair,  in  a  bare  room  decorated  chiefly 
with  maps  of  Palestine,  looked  round  her 
at  her  contemporaries,  listened  to  Mrs. 
Martin's  very  sweet  flow  of  cheerful  con- 
descension, and  endured  it  all  in  the 
aloofness  of  childish  precocity. 

The  lesson  was  on  Cain  and  Abel.  A 
boy  from  the  hardware  shop  near  her 
father's  turned  to  grin  at  her  when  the 
name  of  Cain  first  occurred;  she  coldly 
stared  him  down.  He  avenged  himself 
by  whispering  to  the  children  round  him, 
and  they  looked  and  giggled.  She  felt 
herself  conspicuous,  but  it  was  not  an 
unpleasant  feeling.  She  bore  it  calmly, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  Martin;  and  Mrs. 
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Martin,  flattered  by  her  deep  attention, 
addressed  to  her  particularly  a  homily 
on  her  relations  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  She  thought  it  stupid  of  Mrs. 
Martin  not  to  know  that  she  had  no 
brothers  and  sisters. 

When  the  class  had  ended  with  prayer 
Mrs.  Martin  led  her  back  to  her  mother, 
congratulating  her  on  her  behavior. 
Juhe  took  it  in  silence.  "She's  been  a 
very  good  little  girl,"  Mrs.  Martin  told 
her  mother,  gushing.  And  Mrs.  Cane 
bridled.  She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Martin. 
"I  hojpe  my  child's  been  well  brought 
up,"  she  said.  And  Mrs.  Martin,  con- 
tinuing to  be  pleasant — but  with  a  dif- 
ference— parted  from  them  hurriedly. 

She  rather  ignored  Julie  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  but  her  attention  of  the 
first  day  had  marked  the  newcomer  as  a 
"teacher's  pet,"  and  the  children  watched 
Julie  inimically.  The  boy  from  the  hard- 
ware shop  had  spread  the  news  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Sugar  Cane,  and  she 
was  aware  again  of  the  public  interest  in 
her.  She  continued  to  take  it,  as  the 
conspicuous  usually  do,  with  a  protec- 
tive assumption  of  unconsciousness,  giv- 
ing Mrs.  Martin  an  unwavering  atten- 
tion that  had  the  effect  of  rather  fluster- 
ing that  sensitive  lady.  She  saw  some 
hidden  thought  in  Julie's  deep  and  com- 
posed stare.  "Have  you  any  questions, 
children ?  "  she  asked  at  last.  "  Have  you 
any,  Juha?" 

The  lesson  had  been  on  Noah's  ark — 
a  subject  which  her  father  had  discussed 
with  her.  She  asked  calmly,  "Did  Noah 
take  a  mastodon?" 

Mrs.  Martin  blinked.  "A  mastodon? 
You  mean  one  of  those  very  large  pre- 
historic animals?  " 

Julie  nodded. 

"Why,  yes."  Mrs.  Martin  smiled  un- 
certainly. "I  suppose  he  did.  He  took 
two  of  each,  you  know." 

"Did  he  take  a  dinosaur?" 

Her  manner  was  innocently  grave  and 
attentive,  but  Mrs.  Martin  considered 
the  words  mastodon  and  dinosaur  too 
utnisiud  for  a  child,  and  she  suspcctted 
that  it  was  Mrs.  ('ane's  voice  she  heard 


issuing  from  the  throat  of  her  daughter.lw 
She  saw  herself  being  led  into  a  trap.lii 
She  had  been  quite  explicit  about  the' 
dimensions  of  the  ark,  and  she.  had 
very  vague  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
dinosaur.  She  did  not  know  how  many 
different  sorts  of  prehistoric  mammoths 
there  were,  and  she  saw  her  little  ark 
overwhelmed  by  a  procession  of  gigantic 
monsters  that  would  sink  an  island.  She 
reddened.  "I  really  am  not  sure,  Julia," 
she  evaded.   " I'll  have  to  look  that  up." 

She  saw  at  once  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake;  the  children  showed  it  in  their 
round  eyes;  the  new  girl  had  stumped 
the  teacher.  Mrs.  Martin  said,  an- 
noyed, "It's  very  easy  to  ask  questions 
that  are  very  hard  to  answer.  You  are 
all  little  children  yet,  and  what  we  must 
all  have  is  faith.  To  true  faith  all  things 
will  be  made  plain.  I>et  us  say  a  little 
prayer  for  faith." 

Their  suppressed  excitement  was  not 
allayed  by  the  prayer,  which  seemed  to 
be  an  oblique  condemnation  of  Julie;  and 
Julie's  exit  was  made  through  an  atmos- 
phere of  reluctant  public  admiration  and 
whispering  stares.  She  escaped  from  it, 
unchallenged,  found  her  mother  waiting, 
and  was  protected,  under  the  maternal 
wing,  against  any  comment  from  the 
boys  and  girls  who  watched  her  pass  on 
her  way  to  the  street. 

She  said  nothing  to  her  mother,  but 
she  told  her  father,  and  he  foresaw 
trouble  for  her.  "Now  look  here,"  he 
cautioned  her,  "it's  all  right  as  long  as 
you  ask  questions,  but  don't  get  fresh 
an'  offer  any  opinions.  If  they  try  to 
find  out  what  you're  thinking  don't  you 
tell  'em.  Keep  that  to  yourself,  or 
they'll  raise  the  dickens  with  you."  At 
the  same  time  he  was  tickled  with  her 
and  proud  of  her.  He  discussed  Noah 
and  the  ark  with  her  exhaustively;  and 
wlien  she  arrived  at  Sunday  school  for 
the  tfiird  time,  she  was  as  full  of  dan- 
gerous questions  as  a  radical  heckler  at 
a  conservative  rally. 

She  contained  them  placidly.  She 
looked  as  innocent  as  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite.    The  children  left  a  space  of 
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acant  chairs  on  either  side  of  her,  and 
when  Mrs.  Martin  had  finished  her  pre- 
iminary  greetings  and  turned  to  the 
question  of  Noah  and  the  mastodon,  she 
was  able  to  address  her  answer  conspicu- 
ously to  Julie,  and  the  faces  of  the  class 
turned  as  if  to  a  quarantined  offender 
^flf  when  they  looked  to  see  how  Julie 
mook  it. 

Mrs.  Martin's  explanation  was  in- 
[^enious.  The  mastodon,  the  dinosaur, 
and  the  rest  of  these  prehistoric  mon- 
ters  were  called  "antediluvian"  ani- 
mals. "Antediluvian"  meant  "before 
the  deluge."  The  scriptures  were  silent 
on  the  point,  but  it  was  a  fair  presump- 


tion that  all  such  extinct  mammoths  had 
been  drowned  in  the  flood.  Why.^  Why 
had  they  not  been  saved .^^  Perhaps  be- 
cause, by  their  great  size  and  strength, 
they  threatened  to  make  life  impossible 
for  man.  Mrs.  Martin  did  not  pretend 
to  speak  authoritatively.  These  things 
could  not  be  understood  by  mere  human 
intelligence.  We  must  have  faith.  And 
it  was  her  faith  that  the  merciful  creator 
of  the  universe  had  allowed  Noah  to  save 
from  the  flood  only  those  animals  that 
might  be  useful  to  man  or  those  that 
could  be  conquered  by  him. 

Julie  listened  with  an  expression  which 
conceded  nothing.  Mrs.  Martin  was  un- 
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fortunately  so  proud  of  her  explanation 
that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  with  ac- 
quiescent silence.  She  asked,  in  an  acid 
tone  of  condescension,  "Is  that  clear, 
Julia?" 

And  Julie  inquired,  for  her  father, 
"Did  Noah  save  the  smallpox  germs?" 

Mrs.  Martin's  face  went  stony.  "  Such 
questions,"  she  said,  "are  not  asked  in 
good  faith.  I  will  speak  to  you  after  the 
class  is  over.  Now,  children,  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  You  have  all  heard  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel?" 

While  she  told  them  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  she  ignored  Julie  point- 
edly— but  the  children  did  not.  They 
were  so  distracted  by  the  situation  that 
Mrs.  Martin  could  not  hold  their  atten- 
tion, and  her  color  and  her  anger  rose 
as  she  proceeded  with  the  lesson.  Julie 
listened,  watching.  When  the  class  had 
been  abruptly  dismissed  she  sat  waiting, 
her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Martin,  with  that  baf- 
fling air  of  inscrutability  which  children 
can  assume. 

Mrs.  Martin  confronted  her.  "Who 
told  you  to  ask  those  questions?" 

Julie  seemed  interested  only  in  the 
movement  of  Mrs.  Martin's  lips. 

"Who  was  it?" 

She  felt  perfectly  safe.  No  one  could 
make  her  speak  if  she  did  not  wish  to. 
The  woman  looked  silly;  she  was  red 
and  angry;  and  Julie,  obscurely  con- 
scious of  her  superior  calm,  withdrew 
farther  into  her  silence. 

"Was  it  your  mother?" 

No  answer. 

"Come  with  me."  Mrs.  Martin  took 
her  hand.  It  was  a  cold  hand  in  the  fat 
matron's  angry  grasp,  but  she  showed 
no  other  sign  of  nervousness  as  Mrs. 
Martin  led  her  to  the  cloak-room,  got 
her  little  coat  and  hat,  and  took  her  up 
the  inside  stairs  to  the  church  portal. 

Her  mother  was  waiting  for  her  there. 
"Mrs.  Cane,"  Mrs.  Martin  said,  "I  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  take  your  daughter 
out  of  my  class.  It  is  not  the  place  for 
such  questions  as  you  have  taught  her 
to  ask.  She  sets  a  bad  exami)le  to  tlic 
other  children.   I  am  sorry."  And  smil- 


ing coldly,  she  turned,  to  avoirl  a  scene, 
and  went  downstairs  again  with  dignity. 

Mrs.  Cane  glared  after  her,  astounded. 
"Questions?" 

Julie  explained,  "I  asked  her  about 
the  dinosaur." 

Mrs.  Cane  was  in  a  difficult  state  of 
mind.  She  did  not  know  what  a  dino- 
saur was.  She  had  never  heard  of  a 
dinosaur.  And  she  was  so  insulted  by 
Mrs.  Martin's  manner  that  she  did  not 
want  to  think  of  dinosaurs.  She  wanted 
to  find  some  way  to  express  her  rage 
without  stopping  to  justify  it  by  ques- 
tioning her  daughter;  and  yet,  to  be  a 
perfectly  righteous  rage,  it  had  to  be 
properly  justified.  She  swallowed  a 
choke  of  anger.  "What  are  you  talkin* 
about?" 

Julie  explained  that  she  had  seen  a 
picture  of  a  dinosaur  in  one  of  her 
father's  books.  It  was  so  big  an  animal 
that  she  couldn't  understand  how  Noah 
got  it  into  the  ark.  So  she  had  asked 
Mrs.  Martin.^ 

"And  she — she  wants  to  put  you  out 
o*  the  class  for  that?" 

Julie  nodded. 

Mrs.  Cane  tightened  her  shoulders  in 
her  cape,  clasping  her  hands  together  be- 
fore her  in  a  clench,  said,  "Wait  for  me 
here,"  and  followed  Mrs.  Martin  into  the 
basement. 

Julie  waited.  She  waited  while  the 
two  women,  meeting  in  the  cloak-room, 
passed  rapidly  from  the  question  of  the 
dinosaur  to  a  consideration  of  the  more 
basic  problem  of  how  certain  members 
of  the  congregation  had  behaved  to  old 
Mr.  Sowers,  how  they  had  removed  the 
minister  whom  he  favored  and  put  into 
the  pulpit  a  successor  whom  he  despised, 
how  they  had  embittered  his  dying  days 
by  their  opposition  to  him,  and  shown  a 
grievous  lack  of  Christian  spirit  by  fail- 
ing to  call  on  him  in  his  illness,  and  made 
him  miserable  in  his  last  moments  by| 
having  a  minister  in  office  whom  he! 
could  not  admit  to  his  bedside.  The^ 
question  of  the  dinosaur  was  lost  sight 
of  in  these  larger  matters.  Mrs.  Cane 
announced  that  she  would  not  only  with- 
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draw  her  child  from  Sunday  school  but 
she  would  herself  leave  the  congregation 
and  join  another  church.  And  Mrs. 
Martin  replied  that  she  thought  every- 
one in  the  church  would  welcome  the  re- 
cession. So,  when  Mrs.  Cane,  very  pale 
and  short  of  breath,  returned  to  Julie, 
she  took  the  child  and  walked  her  down 
the  church  steps  in  as  proud  and  stern 
a  silence  as  if  she  were  leading  innocence 
by  the  hand  out  of  the  doorway  of 
contamination. 


On  this,  a  wholly  impossible  situation 
proceeded  to  develop  with  that  air  of  in- 
evitability which  the  impossible  so  often 
l^^^as.   When  Cane  heard  what  had  hap- 
I  pened  he  was  alarmed.  He  pointed  out, 
to  his  wife,  that  to  be  expelled  from  Sun- 
4ay  school  was  a  disgrace  that  might  af- 
jfect  the  whole  course  of  Julie's  life. 
I  I  They'll   pick   on   her,"   he  argued. 


"These  yaps'll  pick  on  her.  They'll  call 
her  names  on  the  street.  You'll  have  to 
see  the  minister  an'  get  things  patched 
up,  some  way." 

In  vain  he  argued.  In  vain  he  pleaded. 
Mrs.  Cane  would  not  go  to  the  minister. 
Nor  would  she  ever  again  go  inside  the 
church.  She  would  not,  as  she  had 
threatened,  join  another  congregation; 
she  would  not  give  them  that  excuse  for 
calling  her  a  turncoat;  but  she  would 
forever  ignore  them,  ostracize  them, 
snub,  and  humiliate  them.  Cane  and 
Julie  could  do  as  they  pleased.  For  her 
part,  she  would  never  again  associate 
with  people  who  had  behaved  in  such  a 
way  to  her  father  and  to  herself  and  to 
her  child. 

Cane  went  to  the  minister.  And  the 
minister  came  to  Mrs.  Cane.  He  talked 
reasonably,  conciliatingly.  He  even 
prayed  with  her.  But  something  had 
happened  in  Mrs.  Cane  which  reason 
could  not  reach,  and  the  visitation  of  an 
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angel  from  heaven  with  threats  of  dam- 
nation would  not  have  moved  her.  She 
would  go  to  eternal  punishment  rather 
than  change  her  decision — although,  al- 
ready, she  would  have  been  glad  if  she 
could  have  changed  it  without  humili- 
ating herself. 

The  one  thing  that  might  have  helped 
her  was  an  apology  from  Mrs.  Martin, 
but  that  the  minister  could  not  deliver. 
Mrs.  Martin  was  willing  to  give  up  her 
Sunday-school  class  if  they  thought  she 
had  done  wrong;  she  was  willing,  her- 
self, to  leave  the  church  if  the  board  of 
trustees  should  vote  to  censure  her;  but 
if  she  had  to  have  Annie  Sowers'  imper- 
tinent daughter  in  her  Bible  class,  some 
one  else  would  have  to  teach  that  class. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  Cane  took 
Julie  to  church  next  Sunday  while  Mrs. 
Cane  stayed  home.  Inspired  against  his 
natural  timidity  by  the  need  of  defend- 
ing his  daughter,  he  had  spent  the  week 
explaining  to  his  customers  how  she,  in 
her  childish  precocity,  had  asked  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  questions  that  no 
one  was  able  to  answer  very  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  foolish  teacher  had  re- 
fused to  have  her  continue  in  the  class. 
He  was  humorous  about  it.  He  smiled 
at  the  serious  way  in  which  his  wife  had 
taken  it.  And  he  built  up  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  a  talented  and  innocent  child 
being  persecuted  by  plump  stupidity  for 
trying  to  use  her  mind.  Consequently, 
his  arrival  with  her  at  Sunday  service 
was  notable.  Heads  came  together; 
whispers  and  rustles  and  frank  stares 
accompanied  them  up  tlie  aisles.  He 
squeezed  her  hand,  to  reassure  her,  and 
looked  piously  down  at  the  cocoa  mat- 
ting as  they  advanced  to  the  conspicuous 
Sowers  pew.  She  took  the  public  notice 
as  a  matter  of  course;  she  was  growing 
used  to  it;  and  when  the  service  was 
over,  and  they  rose  to  make  their  way 
out  with  the  others,  she  was  much  less 
embarrassed  than  he. 

They  wcro  spoken  to  by  several  of  ther 
congregation  who  expressed  no  very 
friendly  feeling  for  Mrs.  Martin;  and 
('ane    sniiUngly    insinuated    that  the 


whole  trouble  was  a  quarrel  between 
Mrs.  Martin  and  his  wife  in  which  he  and 
Julie  were  not  rightly  involved.  'J'he 
minister  made  a  point  of  shaking  hands 
with  them,  and  Cane  acted  as  if  he  were 
grateful  and  impressed.  To  those  who 
merely  stared  he  responded  with  a  dep- 
recating modesty,  looking  down  at 
Julie.  She  seemed  indifferent  to  them 
all,  holding  his  hand  with  confidence  and 
gazing  around  her  in  a  somber  self- 
sufficiency. 

When  they  were  alone  on  the  street 
Cane  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"Well,  that's  all  right  so  far,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  fight  these  people,  see.^  You 
got  to  live  with  'em,  an'  if  you  once 
start  them  picking  on  you,  they'll  tear 
you  to  pieces .  It  doesn 't  matter  so  much 
for  your  mother.  She's  got  her  life  pretty 
well  fixed  where  they  can't  get  at  her. 
But  you're  just  starting  out,  an'  you've 
got  to  be  careful.  O'  course,  they're  a 
lot  o'  mutton  heads,  an'  we  can  run  rings 
round  'em — you  an'  me — if  we  watch 
ourselves,  but  we  got  to  be  careful. 
Leave  it  to  me." 

She  left  it  to  him.  And  he  handled  it 
so  suavely  that  no  charge  of  heterodoxy 
could  lie  against  him  and  Julie;  if  there- 
was  anyone  unorthodox  in  the  family,  it 
was  Mrs.  Cane.  He  even  bought  him- 
self a  high  hat  and  a  frock  coat  to  make 
a  more  sanctimonious  appearance  on 
Sunday,  and  for  a  month  he  and  Julie 
were  conspicuous  at  church.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  Mrs.  Martin  had  resigned 
her  class — enraged  by  the  persistent  gos- 
sip that  she  must  be  a  very  stupid 
woman  if  she  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  a  precocious  child — and  the  new 
teacher  invited  Cane  to  send  Julie  back 
to  Sunday  school.  Cane  replied  that  hi| 
wife  was  giving  her  private  Sunday- 
school  lessons  at  home,  but  he  did  not 
report  the  invitation  to  Mrs.  Cane.  "  It's 
all  right,"  he  told  Julie.  "We've  won, 
You  don't  have  to  go  to  Sunday  school 
an'  they  can't  blame  you  for  not  goiiiu 
We've  got  'em  where  we  want  'em.  IT^ 
nil  right.   Only,  don't  tell  your  mother.' 

As  for  Mrs.  (Jane — more  aloof  fron 
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the  world  than  ever,  and  convinced  that 
she  had  been  deserted  in  her  withdrawal 
by  her  husband  and  her  child — she  re- 
tired into  a  spiritual  solitude  that 
seemed  to  need  no  companionship  and 
no  support  from  anyone.  She  was  un- 
consciously regaining  that  sweet  com- 
pleteness of  a  self-centered  existence 
which  Cane's  arrival  had  interrupted. 
And,  though  you  may  not  think  it  pos- 
sible, she  seemed  really  happy.  Cer- 
tainly she  looked  happy.  Her  long  face 
smoothed  out  in  the  surface-quiet  of  a 
deep  contentment.  She  developed  the 
expression  of  a  personage  of  importance 
direct  and  silent  in  the  gaze  of  her  cold 
eyes,  her  lips  drawn  flat  over  her  teeth, 
her  body  erect  and  dignified,  her  hands 
slow  in  their  movements  and  sure.  She 
went  about  her  housework  with  admi- 
rable efficiency,  working  constantly  and 
working  well.  She  did  her  whole  duty 
by  her  husband  and  her  child,  sewing 
and  mending  for  them  when  her  routine 
work  was  finished.  And  she  defended 
them  both  in  that  department  of  the 
grocery  business  in  which  Cane  was 
weakest :  she  collected  the  bad  debts. 

Her  father  had  left  her  three  houses 
as  well  as  money  in  the  bank,  and  on  the 
first  of  every  month  she  went  to  gather 


her  rents  and  deposit  them.  On  the 
same  day  she  made  ^ane  give  her  all  the 
grocery  accounts  that  were  overdue,  and 
she  visited  the  delinquents  and  dunned 
them.  This  was  an  office  which  would 
have  depressed  Cane  abominably.  She 
performed  it  with  relish.  She  needed  no- 
body's good  opinion.  They  could  not 
insult  her.  They  could  not  keep  her 
away.  They  could  not  escape  her.  If 
all  else  failed,  she  sued.  They  feared  and 
respected  her — especially  those  who  had 
been  taking  advantage  of  Cane's  good 
nature;  and  between  her  formidable  ap- 
pearance on  the  street  and  the  story  of 
her  revolt  against  the  church  and  the 
myth  that  grew  up  about  her  as  an  im- 
placable miser  with  a  great  hoard  of 
rents  and  profits,  she  became  a  public 
character  in  Findellen,  eccentric  and 
picturesque. 

As  a  result  then  of  those  foolish  ques- 
tions about  Noah  and  his  ark,  Julie — 
besides  her  conspicuousness  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sugar  Cane,  the  grocer — was  also 
set  apart  in  the  world  because  she  was 
the  little  girl  who  had  upset  the  Sunday 
school,  and  because  her  mother  was  a 
miser  who  never  went  to  church.  Any 
one  of  these  dangerous  distinctions 
might  have  been  enough  to  ruin  the 
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child's  life  if  she  had  been  the  sort  of 
child  that  Cane  hieiself  had  been;  she 
might  have  been  persecuted,  intimi- 
dated, depressed.  But  she  came  to  her 
peculiar  position  in  Findellen  with  a  dis- 
position and  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
saved  her.  They  saved  her  even  when 
she  faced  the  dangers  of  Miss  Perrin's 
private  school. 

XI 

Miss  Perrin  and  her  sister,  spinsters, 
were  among  those  of  Cane's  customers 
who  were  behind  in  their  accounts;  and 
when  Mrs.  Cane  went  to  them,  late  one 
afternoon,  to  propose  that  they  should 
work  out  part  of  their  indebtedness  by 
accepting  Julie  as  a  pupil,  they  found 
themselves  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
They  knew  Cane  as  a  humble  tradesman 
who  always  behaved  with  them  as  if  he 
had  been  their  butler  in  the  old  days  of 
their  magnificence,  and  they  liked  him 
better  than  the  clerks  in  the  new  Cash 
Grocery,  with  whom  people  of  their 
circle  usually  dealt.  He  had  one  especial 
charm:  he  never  pressed  them  for  pay- 
ment. Neither  did  Mrs.  Cane.  She  was 
even  more  proud  than  Cane  to  have  the 
Perrins  on  her  books,  for  she  remem- 
bered old  Senator  Mathew  Perrin  in  the 
days  when  he  was  the  Daniel  Webster 
of  New  Jersey. 

ITnfortunately  when  the  Senator  died, 
he  left  his  daughters  nothing — after  his 
debts  had  been  paid — except  the  Perrin 
mansion  on  the  river  road  and  the  honor- 
ific culture  of  an  ornamental  education. 
They  had  begun  teaching  the  piano  to 
tlie  daughters  of  the  aristocracy.  Later, 
they  had  added  French  and  German, 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  per- 
fectcfl  in  their  travc^Is.  Then,  as  the  al- 
titude of  l  lieir  social  f)osit,ion  slowly  wore 
down,  th(\y  (lcsc(^n(kMl  (o  genernl  educa- 
tion for  the  younger  chihlren  of  the  se- 
lect, but  they  continued  to  be  so  exclu- 
sive that  you  were  rather  ranked  in 
Find(;ll(^n  by  t  he  fuel  th;il  you  sent  your 
children  to  the  Misses  Perrin  or  did  not. 
Now,  for  several  years  their  classes  had 


been  falling  off,  and  they  did  not  know 
why.  Their  difficulty  was  that  educa- 
tion had  progressed;  and,  as  Senator 
Mathew  Perrin's  daughters,  they  were 
not  among  those  to  whom  progress  was 
possible;  they  had  arrived  at  social  and 
intellectual  finality.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  that  what  had  been  an  ideal  edu- 
cation in  their  heyday  could  ever  be  out- 
moded; they  were  aware  only  that  their 
pupils  left  them  for  more  fashionable 
schools  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly, 
until  their  classes  had  become  little 
better  than  a  kindergarten.  Their  fees 
necessarily  shrank.  Their  pupils  were 
fewer.  A  newly  prosperous  quarter  of 
Findellen  had  grown  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  hills — and  not  out  the  river  road, 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  town  by  an 
unsightly  factory  district  along  the  rail- 
way— and  it  was  too  far  for  children  to 
come  from  the  hill  to  this  decayed  aris- 
tocratic avenue  and  the  Perrin  estate. 
The  school  slowly  declined  to  the  point 
where  it  no  longer  paid  living  expenses; 
for  some  time  they  had  been  taking  care 
of  their  deficit  by  leaving  it  on  Cane's 
books;  and  when  Mrs.  Cane  came  to 
collect — or  to  give  them  Julie  as  a  pupil 
— what  were  they  to  do.^* 

They  knew  nothing  about  Julie.  They 
had  never  supposed  that  Cane  would 
aspire  to  have  them  teach  a  child  of  his. 
They  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
knew  his  place.  Oh,  not  because  he  was 
poor.  They  belonged  to  a  period  in 
American  history  when  riches  had  been 
vulgar  unless  disguised  and  dignified 
with  an  exterior  imitation  of  aristocratic 
English  culture;  and  they  were  smil- 
ingly above  the  new  worship  of  material 
success.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
take  children  of  that  modern  faith  con- 
descendingly and  to  give  them  loftier 
ideals.   But  to  take  Cane's  child — ! 

It  was  an  impossible  proposal.  Such 
(children  went  to  the  public  schools. 
That  was  what  the  public  schools  were 
for.  Yet  here  was  Mrs.  Cane,  sitting  on 
one  of  their  ITepj)elwhite  chairs — as  stiff, 
as  forbidding,  as  hard  as  a  ])ailift' — press- 
ing the  horrid  impossibility  on  them  byi 
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her  inescapable  presence,  ignoring  all  the 
^'  ladylike  evasions  that  were  their  only 
or  refuge,  and  indifferent  to  all  the  sweetly 

acidulous  insinuations  that  were  their 

only  defense. 

Did  she  think  that  her  daughter  would 

be  happy  with  them? 
11"      She  was  not  asking  them  to  make  her 
t-  daughter  happy. 

ir  Did  she  think  that  , the  sort  of  training 
le  her  daughter  would  get  witli  them  would 
be  of  any  practical  use  to  her,  '*in  her 
walkof  life.'^" 

Probably  not,  but  she  could  get  the 
other  sort  of  training  later. 

'*She  may  find  it  difficult  with  the 
other  children.  You  know  children  are 
very  clannish." 

Well,  beggars  could  not  be  choosers. 
Mrs.  Cane  needed  the  money  which  the 
Misses  Perrin  owed  her,  and  she  would 
have  to  take  it  in  the  only  way  she  could 
get  it,  whatever  the  consequences  might 
be  to  Julie. 

The  phrase  ''beggars  can't  be 
choosers"  cut  two  ways.  The  sisters 
felt  one  edge  of  it  painfully.  In  black, 
with  ruchings  at  the  neck  and  wrists, 
they  exchanged  as  helpless  glances  as  if 
they  were  two  nuns  confronted  by  the 
village  atheist  who  held  a  mortgage  on 
the  convent  and  demanded  that  they  ac- 
cept his  infidel  daughter  as  a  pupil  in  the 
convent  school.  There  was  nothing  they 
could  do,  if  he  insisted.  And  Mrs.  Cane 
insisted,  in  an  immovable  silent  expec- 
tation. 

"Well,"  Miss  Perrin  said  at  last,  bit- 
terly unresigned,  "if  you  wish!"  And 
her  manner  implied  that  Mrs.  Cane — 
and  perhaps  Julie — would  live  to  regret 
the  wish. 

Mrs.  Cane  rose,  and  Martha  Perrin 
tried  to  be  polite  enough  to  see  her  out, 
but  Mrs.  Cane  did  not  wait  for  her. 
"I'll  send  her  tomorrah,"  she  said  ab- 
ruptly, at  the  door.  Martha  Perrin  mur- 
mured, "Classes  begin  at  ten  o'clock." 
Mrs.  Cane  did  not  reply.  She  did  not 
even  turn  to  accept  the  surrender.  She 
walked  out  flatly  into  the  sunset,  and 
left  Martha  Perrin  standing  on  the 


threshold,  like  many  another  abashed 
debtor,  looking  mortified  and  dissatis- 
fied but  helpless. 

Mrs.  Cane  was  not  thinking  of  the 
Perrins.  She  was  not  thinking  of  Julie. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  the  sunset, 
though  her  eyes  were  fixed  thoughtfully 
on  it.  She  was  thinking  that  she  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  her  campaign  of 
ostracism  against  her  enemies.  She 
would  show  them  that  if  their  middle- 
class  Sunday  school  did  not  care  to  teach 
her  Julie,  the  aristocratic  Misses  Perrin 
did.  And  elulie,  at  Miss  Perrin's,  need 
never  associate  with  any  of  their  kind. 
They  could  not  enter  at  Miss  Perrin's. 
They  were  barred. 

She  had  not  told  Cane  that  she  was 
going  to  see  Miss  Perrin,  and  he  took  the 
news  of  her  success  blinking,  goggle- 
eyed.  "Are  you  sure  they  want  her?" 
he  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper.  She  made 
a  contemptuous  click  of  the  tongue  at 
him.  "They'll  take  her  whether  they 
want  her  or  not,"  she  said. 

He  began  to  remonstrate.  "But,  see 
here — " 

"An'  she'll  go  whether  you  want  her 
to  or  not,"  she  added,  and  went  on  her 
way  through  the  shop  to  the  stairs. 

He  had  been  amusing  himself  by 
teaching  his  daughter  writing  and  arith- 
metic in  the  evenings,  and  Mrs.  Cane 
did  not  like  it.  She  only  complained, 
however,  because  he  allowed  the  child  to 
read  whatever  she  pleased — for  Mrs. 
Cane  had  the  same  theory  about  read- 
ing that  she  had  about  eating.  Things 
that  you  liked  to  eat  were  always  bad 
for  you ;  food  that  gave  you  no  pleasure 
was  wholesome.  Entertaining  books — 
books  that  you  read  with  eagerness — 
were  like  candy;  they  ruined  your  men- 
tal digestion.  Children,  particularly, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  eat  or  read 
anything  as  a  mere  indulgence;  they 
should  be  kept  sternly  to  what  was  good 
for  them;  and  the  less  they  liked  it,  the 
better  for  them .  The  less  eagerness  they 
had,  the  better  the  training. 

Cane  understood  that  point  of  view. 
As  he   told  his   daughter  privately, 
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"That's  the  reason  why  none  o'  these 
people  around  here  ever  read  a  book. 
They  never  read  one  unless  they  can  get 
ahold  o'  something  that  they  think  they 
shouldn't  read — something  off  color. 
It's  the  way  they've  been  brought  up  to 
read."  And  he  was  equally  contemptu- 
ous of  the  sort  of  education  that  she 
would  get  from  Miss  Perrin. 

"People  like  these  Perrin  women,"  he 
assured  her,  "  don't  know  anything  much 
that's  worth  knowing,  but  they  know  a 
lot  o'  stuff  like  French  an'  piano-playing 
an'  how  to  behave  at  a  ball.  An'  you've 
got  to  learn  it  if  you  want  to  be  in  on 
things,  see?  It's  like  the  highsigns  an' 
handshakes  these  fullahs  work  up  for 
secret  societies.  It  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. It  isn't  education.  But  they  can 
tell  by  it  whether  you  belong  to  their 
lodge  or  not,  see?  An'  if  you  don't,  they 
snub  you.  They  keep  you  out  o'  things. 
Do  you  understand?" 

Julie  nodded  sagely.  She  was  sitting 
on  the  counter,  just  before  closing  time, 
and  Cane  was  having  a  final  word  with 
her  before  they  joined  her  mother 
upstairs. 

"You  go  ahead  an'  learn  this  stuff 
from  them,  an'  I'll  teach  you  everything 
else  that's  worth  knowing.  I'll  teach 
you  to  use  your  mind,  see?  That's  the 
big  thing.  I'll  teach  you  to  think.  An' 
I'll  teach  you  about  people  an'  about 
yourself.  Say,  do  you  know,  Juhe,  I 
was  nearly  a  grown  man  before  I  found 
out  that  if  you  cut  me  in  two,  like  a  tree, 
I  wouldn't  look  like  a  hollow  tree  inside, 
with  a  little  sap  in  me.  That's  all  I  knew 
about  myself.  An'  that's  all  you'd  ever 
know  if  I  left  you  to  these  Perrin  women 
an'  the  rest  o'  the  school  teachers. 
They'd  never  mention  your  insides.  It 
isn't  polite." 

Julie  looked  down  at  herself.  "I'd 
like  to  know  about  it,"  she  said. 

"Sure,  you  would.  An'  I'll  teach  you. 
An'  I'll  tench  you  about  them — f)eople 
like  the  Perrins — an'  whal/s  inside  their 
heads.  You  see,  those  people  don't  ever 
really  think.  They  !)elieve  what  they're 
told,  an'  just  say  it  off  from  memory 


when  you  ask  them  what  they  think 
about  anything.  Don't  be  a-scared  o' 
them.  They'll  try  to  make  trouble  for 
you,  because  you  an'  me — we're  dif- 
f'rent.  You'll  have  a  tough  time,  girl." 
He  patted  her  on  the  back.  "  Keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip  an'  stand  up  to  'em.  We 
can  handle  'em  the  way  we  handled  the 
Sunday  school." 

"I'm  not  scared,"  she  said  childishly. 

"That's  the  talk."  He  kissed  her. 
"Run  along  upstairs  to  your  mammy 
now,  an'  I'll  lock  up  an'  put  out  the 
Hghts." 

She  went  as  far  as  the  back  storeroom 
and  waited  for  him  there.  When  he 
turned  from  bolting  the  front  door  and 
saw  her  waiting,  he  began  to  put  out  the 
gas  hastily  because  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

XII 

To  make  matters  worse  for  Julie,  Mrs. 
Cane's  long  shadow  had  been  hardly 
more  than  out  of  the  Perrin  gateway  be- 
fore another  visitor  arrived  to  offer  Miss 
Perrin  a  pupil — a  pupil  whose  fees  might 
make  it  possible,  with  a  little  economy, 
to  meet  the  Cane  account  without  ac- 
cepting Julie.  This  was  a  new  neighbor, 
the  wife  of  Henry  M.  Carey,  a  New  York 
lawyer,  who  had  recently  bought  the  ad- 
joining estate,  the  Buchtel  homestead. 
And  Mrs.  Carey  had  a  little  daughter 
Alice  who,  it  appeared,  would  "take" 
everything — everything  that  the  Perrins 
had  to  give — not  only  general  instruction 
but  music  and  dancing  and  drawing  and 
water-color  painting,  and  anything  else 
that  might  keep  her  busy  and  amused. 

Mrs.  Care^^  it  seemed,  was  an  invalid, 
a  very  pleasant  but  obviously  frail  little 
woman  in  gray,  who  made  you  think  at 
once  of  "Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  as 
Martha  Perrin  said,  with  a  smile.  The 
family  had  moved  to  Findellen  for  Mrs. 
Carey's  health,  or,  to  be  explicit,  for  her 
headaches.  It  had  become  impossible 
for  her  to  endure  the  noises  of  New  York 
any  longer.  And  she  wished  Miss  Perrin 
to  take  her  Alice  for  as  many  hours  of 
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the  day  as  possible,  and  to  have  her  meet 
children  of  her  own  age,  and  to  let  her 
play  as  well  as  study,  and  to  give  her 
healthful  exercise  for  her  body  as  well  as 
her  mind.  Nothing  was  said  about  fees. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Misses  Perrin 
might  charge  what  they  pleased  for  tak- 
ing Alice  off  her  mother's  nerves. 
"She's  a  very  well-behaved  child,"  Mrs. 
Carey  said  softly.  "Too  well-behaved, 
I'm  afraid.  She  is  having  no  life  of  her 
own  at  all.  And  I'll  be  so  glad  if  you 
can  help  her." 

In  her  deference  and  her  gratitude,  she 
was  an  enheartening  contrast  to  Mrs. 
Cane.  She  came  as  a  friendly  neighbor 
asking  for  aid.  "  I  should  have  called  on 
you  before,"  she  apologized  at  leaving, 
"•but  we  have  been  in  such  distress,  try- 
ing to  get  settled."   And  she  succeeded 


almost  in  concealing  a  flattering  re- 
proach against  the  Perrins  because  they 
had  not  done  their  social  duty  by  calling 
on  her  first.  "I  hope  we'll  be  forgiven 
for  replacing  your  old  friends,"  she  said, 
on  leaving.  "We  feel  that  we  are  such 
intruders  in  this  lovely  old  place." 

Now  the  Misses  Perrin  need  no  longer 
be  afraid  of  Mrs.  Cane.  They  had 
prospects. 

"Yes,  but,"  Martha  objected  tremu- 
lously, "we've  said  we'd  take  her 
daughter." 

"I'll  speak  to  her  again  when  she 
brings  the  child,"  Agnes  said.  And  she 
said  it  with  her  usual  firmness.  She  was 
always  firm  with  Martha;  and  Martha 
loyally  tried  to  conceal  from  herself  the 
fact  that  there  the  firmness  ceased.  Be- 
fore anyone  else,  before  any  practical 
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difficulty  presented  by  a  stranger — be- 
fore Mrs.  Cane,  for  instance — Agnes  was 
no  firmer  than  she  was  herself. 

"I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do," 
Martha  murmured,  "if  she  insists  on 
being  paid  at  once." 

"  One  thing  we'll  not  do,"  Agnes  issued 
her  ultimatum.  "We'll  not  be  govern- 
esses to  a  grocer."  And  she  supported 
herself,  as  she  said  it,  with  a  glance  at 
the  stern  portrait  of  her  father  over  the 
fireplace. 

It  was  a  speaking  likeness  of  him,  well 
painted  in  oils,  and  it  meant  as  much  to 
the  sisters  as  the  chromo  of  "The  Love 
Letter  "  meant  to  Julie  Cajie.  They  saw 
their  furniture,  too,  somewhat  as  Julie 
saw  hers,  with  more  reason  perhaps,  and 
therefore  with  less  imagination.  And 
they  still  thought  of  their  marvelous 
father  almost  as  childishly  as  Julie 
thought  of  hers.  Though  they  were  both 
past  forty,  their  minds,  if  you  could  have 
seen  their  minds,  would  have  looked 
small  and  daughterly,  in  little  crinolines 
and  pantalets,  living  in  the  shelter  of 
their  father's  memory  as  in  the  Perrin 
mansion,  and  looking  out  timidly  at  the 
world  through  the  old-fashioned  win- 
dows that  were  the  viewpoints  he  had 
given  them.  He  had  made  them  what 
they  were,  directly  by  his  own  precept 
and  example  as  well  as  indirectly  through 
their  mother,  who  had  deferred  to  him  as 
much  as  if  she  were  herself  only  an  older 
daughter.  He  had  been  a  high-minded 
statesman,  of  the  Southern  tradition, 
and  he  had  hated  commerce,  finance, 
and  the  intrusion  of  business  upon  poli- 
tics as  the  devils  of  corruption,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  true  republic,  and  the  self- 
seeking  usurpers  of  the  throne  and  power 
of  benevolent  aristocracy.  Commerce, 
business,  and  finance  liad  defeated  him, 
at  last,  after  a  campaign  in  which  many 
of  his  sui)f)()rt(Ts  liad  pleaded  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  offend  the  money 
powers  by  openly  assisting  him.  And 
after  that  defeat,  his  most  frequent 
simile  had  l)een  "as  (;owar(lly  as  a 
N(^w  Jersey  shopkeef)er." 

Old  Daniel  Sowers  had  fought  for  him. 


but  his  daughters  could  not  be  expected  p* 
to  know  that.  To  them  Daniel  Sowers'  - 
daughter  was  nothing  but  the  wife  of  "a  tt 
New  Jersey  shopkeeper."  It  was  natural  in 
that  she  should  want  the  daughters  of  tl 
Senator  Mathew  Perrin  to  teach  her  ti 
child,  but  it  was  most  unnatural  that  ti 
they  should  do  so.  "I  can  imagine  what  ti 
father  would  have  said  to  her,"  Agnes 
ended  the  discussion. 

Martha  sighed.  Agnes  had  her  father's 
Roman  nose;  and  at  such  a  moment  she 
always  elevated  it  a  little  and  looked 
down  it  at  her  meeker  sister.  But  the 
trouble  was  that  she  seemed  to  exhaust 
all  her  force  and  character  in  maintain- 
ing this  attitude  of  senatorial  superiority 
toward  Martha.  When  it  came  to  car- 
rying out  any  of  her  high  decisions  in  a 
public  action,  she  was  always  weaker  in 
proportion  to  the  previous  strength  of 
her  private  resolution. 

Martha  was  worried  all  evening,  and 
Agnes,  seeing  that  she  was  worried,  con- 
tinued to  ignore  her  weakness  with  the 
superior  cheerfulness  of  a  mind  made  up. 
They  started  upstairs  to  bed  together,  in 
this  state  of  unacknowledged  antagonism. 

They  shared  a  common  bedroom,  as 
they  had  since  childhood — although 
there  were  a  half-dozen  empty  rooms 
round  them — because  neither  could  en- 
dure the  lonely  independence  and  the 
midnight  apprehensions  of  sleeping  apart. 
They  had  their  own  dressers  and  mirrors 
and  wardrobes  and  clothes  closets,  and 
each  fanatically  respected  the  other's 
property  rights  in  these  various  pieces  of 
furniture;  but  they  lay  down  together 
in  one  huge  four-poster,  an  ancient  bed 
that  had  been  set  up  against  the  inside  | 
wall  of  the  room,  to  be  away  from  the 
chimney  and  the  open  fireplace  and  the 
danger  of  thunder  bolts.  Each  had  her 
own  (complicated  i)reparations  to  make 
before  retiring.  Agnes,  who  could  not 
sleep  with  light  in  her  eyes,  had  to  ar- 
range— among  other  things — the  win- 
dow curtains  against  the  morning  sun, 
and  to  pin  over  her  eyes  a  black  bandage 
made  of  an  old  stocking.  Martha,  who 
dreaded  mice  but  could  not  bear  to 
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(1  poison  them,  had — among  other  things 
5  — to  put  pieces  of  buttered  bread  down 
a  the  available  mouse-holes,  in  order  to 
J  bribe  the  occupants  to  remain  inside 
if  their  homes  for  the  night.   But  each  of 
r  the  sisters  always  waited  for  the  other 
t  till  these  preliminaries  were  over,  so  that 
t  they  might  kneel  down  simultaneously, 
s  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  to  say  their  prayers 
as  their  mother  had  taught  them.  And 
s  having  prepared  themselves  in  silence, 
e  they  knelt  down  as  usual,  this  night,  in 
1  identical  nightgowns  of  a  chaste  ugliness, 
e  with  their  four  bony  bare  heels  suppli- 
t  eating  Heaven  behind  them  in  a  pious 
■  row.   Only  their  minds  were  divided. 
I      After   prayers   they   rarely  spoke. 
•  Martha,  as  the  younger,  slept  on  the  in- 
i  side.    Agnes,  as  the  elder,  put  out  the 
light.    And  when  the  light  was  out 
Martha  lay  awake  for  what  seemed  to 
her  hours,  staring  at  the  darkness,  aware 
that  Agnes  was  awake  also,  though  she 
pretended  to  be  sleeping  self-reliantly. 

Martha  said,  at  last,  "And  you 
needn't  tell  me  that  I'm  to  see  her  for 
you,  because  I'll  not  do  it,  this  time." 

Agnes  did  not  answer.  She  did  not 
need  to.  If  she  had  been  only  half  awake, 
she  could  still  have  guessed  from  the  tone 
of  Martha's  voice  that  Martha  knew  she 
woidd  have  to  see  Mrs.  Cane  and  tell 
Mrs.  Cane  their  decision.  Consequently, 
Agnes  went  to  sleep  with  an  easy  mind; 
and  Martha,  when  she  heard  her  sister's 
regular  hoarse  breathing,  turned  on  her 
side  and  curled  up  childishly  with  her 
hands  between  her  knees — to  keep  the 
hard  bones  of  them  apart — and  fell 
asleep  in  dejected  exhaustion. 

XIII 

The  next  morning  by  nine  o'clock  two 
household  debates  were  busy  with  the 
question  of  Julie  Cane's  arrival  at  the 
Perrin  school  and  her  reception  there. 
Martha  Perrin  had  wakened  freshened 
f  in  her  resolve  that  she  would  not  face 
Mrs.  Cane  alone,  and  all  her  sister's 
haughty  reproaches  could  not  move  her. 
While  they  were  talking  their  way  to  a 


compromise — whereby  Martha  was  to 
receive  the  grocer's  wife  at  the  door  and 
usher  her  into  the  sitting  room  to  hear 
Agnes's  decision  from  the  unanimous  sis- 
ters in  concert — Cane  was  trying  to 
make  his  wife  agree  that  he  should  take 
Julie  to  school,  and  leave  her  to  mind  the 
shop;  and  Mrs.  Cane  was  determined 
that  he  should  not  do  so.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  she  feared  a  reversal  of  the 
Perrin  acceptance  of  Julie  into  their  se- 
lect classrooms,  and  he  suspected  that 
she  had  used  unfair  means  to  force  the 
child  on  them.  He  wished  to  deliver  her 
to  Miss  Perrin  and  learn  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Cane  did  not  intend  to  let  him. 
She  had  too  often  seen  the  effect  of  his 
good-natured  timidity  upon  her  treat- 
ment of  delinquent  debtors. 

Besides,  she  had  a  plan  of  her  own 
which  she  did  not  wish  to  expose  to 
Cane.  She  had  put  in  her  purse  a  paper 
which  she  intended  to  give  to  Julie  to 
deliver  to  Miss  Perrin  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; but  to  tell  Cane  of  that  document 
would  have  weakened  her  position  in  his 
eyes,  because,  if  she  had  to  fall  back  on 
its  use,  her  retreat  would  be  a  criticism 
of  her  first  offensive  tactics.  She  said 
nothing  more  than  that  she  was  going  to 
take  Julie  to  school  and  he  could  talk 
himself  deaf  but  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  her. 

Thereupon  Cane  became  merely  peev- 
ish in  his  criticism  of  the  way  in  which 
she  had  dressed  the  child.  He  could 
have  stomached  the  Sunday-school  black 
frock  and  the  white  stockings,  but  why 
rig  her  out  in  that  absurd  hat? 

It  was  not  a  hat.  It  was  a  cross  be- 
tween a  baby's  tight-fitting  bonnet  with 
strings  and  an  old-fashioned  poke.  It 
was  black,  with  a  white  edging  around 
the  face.  And  Mrs.  Cane  tied  it  firmly 
under  Julie's  chin,  without  replying  to 
her  husband's  criticisms,  and  took  Julie 
by  the  hand  and  walked  out  with  her  in 
angry  silence. 

Julie  said  nothing.  She  understood 
from  her  parent's  argument  that  she  was 
in  danger  of  being  sent  home  from  Miss 
Perrin's  classes  as  she  had  been  returned 
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from  the  Sunday  school,  but  the  pros- 
pect did  not  alarm  her.  She  preferred 
lier  father's  teaching  and  lier  home  to 
anything  that  anyone  else  had  to  offer. 
He  had  disturbed  her  only  about  the  ap- 
})earance  of  her  headgear,  and  she  no- 
ticed that  the  peoi)le  on  the  street 
seemed  to  stare  at  it,  but  she  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  were  not,  as  usual, 
staring  at  her. 

She  went  with  her  mother,  down 
Center  Street,  across  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  over  the  bridge  to  the  river  road  in 
silence.   It  was  a  bright  spring  morning, 


and  she  faced  the  sunlight  with  no  shade 
for  her  eyes,  rather  blinded.  She  hud  her 
own  thoughts,  but  she  kei)t  them  to  her- 
self, and  Mrs.  C'ane  was  })usy  with  a 
modification  of  her  i)lans. 

C'iine's  objections  had  given  her 
qualms.  She  decided  to  go  as  far  as  the 
Perrin  gateway  with  Julie,  put  the  paper 
in  the  pocket  of  Julie's  dress,  and  send 
her  in  alone,  with  the  promise  that  she 
should  be  called  for,  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  even  if  these  Perrin  women  had 
had  an  accession  of  courage  in  the  night, 
they  would  hardly  turn  the  unprotected 


'go  on,  now.    I'll  come  for  you  tuis  afternoon 
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child  out  in  the  street,  or  be  so  daring  as 
to  bring  her  back  to  the  sliop  themselves; 
and  if  they  let  her  remain  in  the  school 
one  day,  her  attendaiu  c  there  would  be 
achieved.  The  curse  Avould  be  off  it.  It 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  go  on  than 
to  turn  back. 

So,  when  Julie  and  she  had  come 
thoughtfully  through  the  shade  of  the 
elms  on  the  avenue,  and  arrived  at  the 
weather-beaten  wooden  pillars  of  the 
Perrin  gate,  she  stopped.  "You  put  this 
in  your  pocket,"  she  said,  putting  it  in 
herself,  "an'  if  you  have  any  trouble 
with  either  o'  these  women,  just  give  it 
to  them  an'  say,  'My  mother's  name  was 
Annie  Sowers.'  But  don't  give  it  to 
them  unless  they  make  trouble  for  you. 
I  don't  want  to  crawl  to  them  unless  I 
have  to.  Go  on,  now.  I'll  come  back 
for  you  this  afternoon."  And  giving 
Julie  a  little  push  into  the  gateway,  she 
turned  and  walked  away. 

Julie  had  found  the  strings  tight  under 
her  chin  and  the  bonnet  hot  over  her 
ears.  As  soon  as  she  realized  that  her 
mother  had  left  her  she  freed  herself  from 
these  discomforts,  walking  up  the  path 
between  the  syringa  bushes.  She  took 
off  the  bonnet,  looked  at  it  with  her 
father's  eyes,  and  disliked  it  heartily. 
She  would  not  face  a  crowd  of  staring 
school  children  with  that  thing  on  her 
head.  And  it  would  be  just  as  conspic- 
uous if  she  carried  it  in  her  hand.  She 
considered  ways  of  getting  rid  of  it,  and 
she  chose  the  way  that  was  most  direct, 
if  most  unconventional:  she  hid  it  in  a 
lilac  bush  beside  the  walk,  planning  to 
recover  it  and  put  it  on  again  as  she  re- 
turned to  the  gateway  to  meet  her 
mother  in  the  afternoon.  And  when  she 
had  jerked  the  bell-pull  on  the  Perrin 
colonial  porch,  she  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  steps  to  make  sure  that  her 
mother  would  not  be  al)le  to  see,  from 
the  street,  whether  she  came  out  of  the 
house  bareheaded. 

So,  when  Martha  Perrin  answered  the 
ring,  expecting  Mrs.  Cane,  here  was  a 
little  girl,  without  a  hat,  standing  at  the 
steps  and  looking  back  as  if  at  the 


Carey  home — a  A^ery  sedate  and  com- 
posed little  girl  who  stared  up  at  her 
silently.  "Oh,  my  dear,"  she  cooed, 
"did  you  come  alone .^^  How  flushed  you 
are!   Have  you  been  running?" 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  Julie,  who 
took  it,  and  dropped  it,  firmly. 

She  smiled.  "  Come  in,"  she  said,  "pat- 
ting her  on  the  shoulder.  "  Your  mother 
has  told  us  all  about  you.  We  hope  you 
are  going  to  like  us." 

Julie,  recognizing  these  remarks  as  the 
usual  futile  hypocrisies  of  grown-ups, 
moved  in  without  replying.  Martha, 
walking  beside  her,  smoothed  down  the 
child's  ruffled  hair  caressingly;  from  her 
superior  height,  and  said,  "What  won- 
derful hair  you  have!" 

It  was  dark  red  hair,  very  wiry  and 
coarse  in  the  fiber,  and  it  came  down  on 
her  forehead  in  what  is  called  a  widow's 
peak.  Julie  moved  away  from  the  hand 
on  her  head,  as  indifferent  to  endear- 
ments as  a  cat  that  is  being  ushered  into 
a  new  house  by  a  stranger.  She  was 
looking  at  the  curved  stairs  that  rose 
from  the  hallway  in  an  imposing  colonial 
flight  of  mahogany  rail  and  treads  and 
white  risers  and  spindles.  She  had  never 
seen  this  sort  of  house  before.  She  took 
it  all  in  casually. 

"Come  this  way,"  Martha  said,  turn- 
ing her  into  the  dining-room.  And  from 
the  doorway,  she  called  to  her  sister 
gayly,  "This  is  Alice." 

They  were  both  somewhat  over- 
enthusiastic  in  their  welcome  because  of 
their  relief  at  not  meeting  Mrs.  Cane, 
and  Julie's  composure  under  the  circum- 
stances was  impressive.  They  realized 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  personality. 
She  crossed  the  room  to  meet  Miss 
Perrin  with  a  slow  gravity,  regarding  her 
calmly,  puzzled  that  they  should  call  her 
"Alice"  but  accepting  it  as  another 
adult  stupidity.  Evidently  they  did  not 
have  even  her  name  right.  The  room 
struck  her  as  bare;  she  preferred  the 
flowered  carpet  of  her  mother's  stuffy 
parlor  to  this  hardwood  floor  that  looked 
like  the  floor  of  her  father's  shop  when 
the  sawdust  had  been  swept  out.  The 
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furniture  seemed  naked  and  thin  legged. 
She  recognized  the  piano  by  its  key- 
board, although  it  was  a  strange  shape 
for  a  piano — being  a  grand  instead  of  an 
upright. 

Absorbed  in  these  impressions,  she  did 
not  notice  what  the  sisters  were  saying 
to  her  until  the  elder,  swooping  down  on 
one  knee,  brought  her  face  to  a  level  with 
Juhe's,  took  both  her  hands,  and  smiled 
into  her  eyes.  It  was  a  smile  that  re- 
minded her  of  Mrs.  Martin's;  it  was 
more  withered  but  it  was  just  as  false. 
She  disliked  it.  "You  are  going  to  be 
with  us  a  great  deal,"  Agnes  said,  ''so 
we  must  be  friends  right  away.  You  are 
going  to  play  here,  as  well  as  study,  with 
the  other  little  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
hope  you  are  going  to  like  them,  and  to 
like  us  all,  and  to  be  happy." 

This  speech  had  no  honest  relation  to 
the  facts  of  life  as  Julie  had  seen  them 
in  the  Sunday-school  class,  so  she  did 
not  reply  to  it. 

"You  must  say,  *Yes,  Miss  Perrin,'" 
Agnes  explained. 

She  turned  away. 

"You  must  say,  'Yes,  Miss  Perrin,'" 
Agnes  repeated,  drawing  her  back. 

Julie  saw  that  the  smile  had  changed. 
The  flattery  had  gone  out  of  it.  The 
authority  of  the  grown-up  showed. 

She  replied,  reluctantly,  in  her  hoarse 
voice,  "Yes,  Miss  Per'n." 

"Not  Pern.  Per-rin." 

It  did  not  interest  her. 

"Say  'Per-rin'." 

She  said  it,  stolidly,  eye  to  eye,  con- 
ceding only  the  obedience  of  her  lips. 

Miss  Perrin  saw  that  she  was  antag- 
onizing the  child.  "Have  you  had  a 
governess?" 

Not  knowing  what  a  governess  was, 
Julie  merely  shook  her  head. 

"('an  you  r(;ad?" 

She  nodded. 

"And  write?" 

She  nodded  again. 

"  Wlio  taughl,  you?" 

She  (;onsi(lere(l  tfiat  a  moment,,  h)()k- 
inj^at  the  cameo  brooch  at  Miss  Perrin 's 
throat.    "Father,"  she  said  at  last. 


To  Miss  Perrin  it  was  the  voice  and 
attitude  of  a  child  who  had  never  had 
a  mother.  Mrs.  Carey,  in  her  invalidism, 
must  have  left  her  daughter  to  the  father 
and  to  the  servants.  That  explained  her 
clothes;  she  had  obviously  been  dressed 
by  servants.  It  explained  the  stiff  reluc- 
tance of  her  little  body  when  Miss  Perrin 
in  a  wave  of  pity,  put  an  arm  around  her 
and  drew  her  closer.  "You  mustn't  be 
afraid  of  us,"  she  said,  gently.  "We 
want  to  do  everything  to  make  you 
happy." 

Julie  looked  at  her  a  long  time.  "  I'm 
not  afraid." 

Miss  Perrin  laughed,  to  cover  her  em- 
barrassment, kissed  Julie  on  the  cheek, 
and  rose. 

She  thought  that  Julie's  manner 
showed  the  self-reliance  of  untutored 
egotism — an  egotism  that  came  of  con- 
tact with  servants  probably,  though 
there  might  be  something  of  a  wealthy 
city  child's  sophistication  in  it,  too.  She 
raised  her  eyebrows  in  a  significant  look 
at  her  sister,  as  if  to  say,  "We'll  find  her 
difficult." 

Martha  smiled  deprecatingly.  She 
never  felt  her  sister's  impulse  to  domi- 
nate the  children  and  make  them  obey. 
She  needed  their  affection  more,  and, 
having  won  it,  she  got  along  with  them 
on  terms  of  cheerful  equality.  She 
thought  she  saw  in  Julie  one  of  those 
strong  characters  that  can  be  controlled 
only  through  their  love.  "I'll  take  her 
to  my  class,"  she  said. 

Her  classroom  was  in  the  back  of  the 
house.  If  she  went  there  now,  she  would 
leave  Agnes  alone  to  receive  Mrs.  Cane 
when  she  arrived.  And  Agnes  said, 
"No,  dear.    Wait  a  moment." 

Martha  understood.  "But  Nessie," 
she  murmured,  "we  can't  have  her  here 
when  Mrs.  Cane  comes."  And  Julie,  be- 
tween them,  said  placidly,  "She's  not 
coming. " 

They  looked  down  at  her  surprised. 
"Who's  not,  coming?" 

JuHc  explained,  "She  came  only  as 
far  as  the  gate." 

To  the  confusion  of  excited  questions 
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that  followed:  "You  saw  her?  Mrs. 
Cane?  How  did  you  know  her?  Did 
she  speak  to  you?"  Julie  answered,  be- 
wildered, '*  She's  coming  back,  this 
afternoon." 

Agnes's  "How  did  you  know  her?" 
was  too  stupid  to  be  answered.  The 
reply  to  "Did  she  speak  to  you  at  the 
gate?  "  was  obviously  "  Yes. "  She  could 
not  understand  what  was  the  matter 
with  them. 

"They  must  have  met  at  the  gate," 
Martha  elucidated  to  her  sister,  "and 
she  gave  her  a  message  for  us."  She 
asked  Julie,  "Was  that  what  you  were 
looking  back  at,  from  the  steps?" 

And  Julie  nodded. 

"Did  she  say — ^of  course,  she  didn't 
say  what  had  happened?" 

Julie  shook  her  head. 

"And  then  she  went  away?" 

Julie  confirmed  it.  They  seemed  re- 
lieved, and  she  understood  that  feeling 
in  relation  to  her  mother. 

They  stared  at  each  other.  "She 
must  have  thought  better  of  it,"  Agnes 
said,  triumphant. 

"But  still,"  Martha  hinted,  "if  she's 
coming  back,  this  afternoon — ^" 

Agnes  glanced  warningly  at  the  child. 
"You  had  better  take  her  to  your 
classroom." 

XIV 

One  of  the  classrooms — the  one  in 
which  Agnes  taught  the  older  pupils- 
was  just  behind  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
main  part  of  the  house;  but,  to  reach 
the  room  in  which  Martha  taught,  you 
followed  the  front  hall  through  a  door- 
way under  the  curved  balcony  of  the 
stairs,  and  came  to  the  back  hall — 
which  Julie  Hked  better  than  the  front 
because  it  was  done  in  homelike  dark 
colors  and  not  in  chilly  ivory  white — 
and  went  out  the  back  door  to  a  pillared 
gallery  in  Southern  style,  and  entered  a 
wing  of  the  house  that  had  once  been  the 
servants'  quarters. 

"Our  school  is  out  here,"  Martha  said, 
as  they  came  to  the  gallery.  "Good 
morning,  Alan,"  she  added,  to  a  bare- 


headed boy,  standing  idle  on  the  back 
lawn,  who  turned  to  stare  at  Julie. 

She  knew  him  instantly.  He  was  the 
boy  who  had  asked  her  for  limes  that 
night  in  the  shop,  and  called  her  father 
"Sugar  Cane."  He  frowned  at  her,  evi- 
dently recognizing  her  but  not  remem- 
bering where  he  had  seen  her  before. 

She  ignored  him.  Martha  turned  her 
into  a  little  deep-set  doorway,  and  they 
entered  her  classroom. 

That  part  of  the  house  must  have 
dated  back  to  Washington's  day.  It  was 
built  of  plastered  field-stones,  in  walls 
a  foot  thick,  so  that  the  little  old- 
fashioned  windows  were  like  prison  win- 
dows— hung,  however,  in  gay  chintzes 
— and  the  room  would  have  been  dark 
if  it  had  not  been  all  washed  in  white. 
You  went  down  a  step,  to  a  floor  of  flag- 
stones that  was  now  bright  with  rag 
rugs,  but  you  could  still  smell  the  clean 
salty  odor  of  a  dairy,  and  the  huge  fire- 
place at  the  far  end  of  the  room  had  evi- 
dently once  been  a  farmer's  hearth. 
Some  maps  had  been  himg  on  the  walls 
to  give  the  look  of  a  schoolroom;  and 
Martha  had  a  pedagogic  desk  and  chair 
between  the  southern  windows;  but  the 
work  of  the  class  was  done,  unconven- 
tionally, at  a  long  oak  table  that  had 
once  been  the  servants'  dining  table;  and 
the  children  sat  up  to  it  on  high-backed 
oak  benches  that  were  evidently  pew 
benches  from  some  dismantled  church, 
padded  with  the  original  velvet  cushions 
now  much  worn  in  the  pile. 

There  were  no  children  in  the  room  as 
yet.  It  was  empty,  quiet,  tidy.  The 
sunlight  was  yellow  in  the  chintz  cur- 
tains, and  the  whole  place  seemed 
brightly  studious  and  thoughtful. 
Martha  smiled  at  it.  She  looked  down 
at  Julie,  who  stood  gazing  around 
inscrutably. 

"I  hope  you'll  be  happy  here,"  she 
said.  She  was  always  happy  there  her- 
self. She  was  happy  with  the  children, 
with  her  work,  with  her  sense  of  being 
useful  in  the  world  and  earning  her  liv- 
ing, and  helping  affectionate  and  trust- 
ful young  things.    It  was  tragic  that 
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their  school  attendance  had  so  fallen  off. 
A  new  pupil  gave  her  new  hope. 

Although  Jidie  was  aware  of  the  sin- 
cerity in  her  tone,  she  did  not  acknowl- 
edge it;  she  remembered  Mrs.  Martin. 
Martha  put  a  hand  on  her  hair  again, 
and  she  no  more  than  endured  it.  "I 
shall  give  you  this  place,"  Martha  said, 
leading  her  to  the  table.  "And  before 
the  others  come  we'll  see  where  you  are 
in  your  studies,  so  as  to  know  where  to 
begin.    Shall  we 

It  seemed  sensible  enough,  and  Julie 
agreed  to  it  in  silence.  Martha  sat  be- 
side her  on  the  bench  and  opened  a  book 
with  her  small  soft  hands,  and  said, 
"  Can  you  read  this.^^ "  She  looked  away, 
to  find  a  lead  pencil  with  which  to  point 
out  the  words,  and  Julie  took  the  book 
in  her  grubby  fingers  and  began  to  read 
quickly.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  sur- 
prise not  only  at  the  fluent  confidence  of 
her  reading  but  at  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  her  hands.  What  could  Mrs. 
Carey  have  been  thinking  of?  They 
were  the  rough  little  hands  of  a  Cinder- 
ella. 

'*0h,  that's  much  too  easy  for  you," 
Martha  said,  taking  the  book.  Let's 
try  another." 

The  second  reader  contained  some 
words  which  Julie  mispronounced,  though 
she  evidently  understood  their  meaning. 
**0h,  dear,"  Martha  sighed,  "I'm 
afraid  you'll  not  be  long  with  me. 
You'll  be  going  to  my  sister's  class.  Can 
you  write  too?'' 

She  wrote  awkwardly,  holding  the 
slate  ])encil  between  her  first  and  second 
fingers  as  her  father  did,  but  with  no 
hesitation  in  spelling  the  simple  sen- 
tences that  Martha  dictated.  And  she 
added  and  subtracted  readily  enough. 
"Goodness!"  Martha  cried.  "How 
clever  you  are!" 

Julie  looked  up  to  find  the  teacher 
blinking  at  her  with  a  rueful  smile. 
"Why!"  Martha  said,  "I  don't  believe 
T  could  read  like  tluit  at  your  age.  I'm 
sure  I  couldn't  do  sums."  And  Julie 
answered  the  smile  with  the  first  slow 
relaxing  of  her  reserve — in  a  litllc  light- 


ening of  the  somber  eyes  and  the  promise 
of  a  dimple  in  the  cheeks — but  she  was  " 
thinking,  in  the  back  of  her  mind,  that  ^ 
if  this  one  turned  on  her  now — as  Mrs.  , 
Martin  had!    And  Martha  saw  that 
shadow  of  distrust.  ^ 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  trying  to  win 
the  confidence  of  some  timid  wild  thing. 
She  did  not  dare  to  move  or  to  speak. 
She  put  all  her  friendliness  into  a  deep 
look  of  wistful  emotion,  for  she  felt  more 
drawn  to  this  difficult  child  than  to  any 
of  the  more  facile  ones  who  accepted  and 
forgot  her  love  so  easily.  Julie  turned 
her  eyes  aside,  troubled;  no  one  but  her 
father  had  ever  looked  at  her  like  that. 
Martha  did  not  speak,  and  Julie  was 
about  to  surrender  her  gaze  again  when 
there  were  voices  at  the  door,  and  two  ' 
little  girls  came  in,  and  the  spell  was 
broken. 

Martha  went  to  receive  them.  ,  To 
Julie  they  looked  unpleasantly  like  the 
little  girls  whom  she  had  seen  at  Sunday 
school.  She  turned  to  the  reader,  in 
which  she  had  begun — for  Martha — a 
story  about  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  she 
continued  it,  ignoring  the  others.  When 
Martha  named  them  to  her  she  received 
them  with  an  absent-minded  air,  making 
no  protest  against  Martha's  "This  is 
little  Alice  Carey,  our  new  neighbor." 
She  liked  the  feeling  of  superiority  it 
gave  her  to  have  no  one  but  herself  know 
that  her  name  was  not  Alice  Carey  but 
Julie  Cane.  She  put  her  elbows  on  the 
table  and  her  fists  over  her  ears  to  shut 
out  the  voices  around  her;  and  Martha 
let  her  remain  so,  undisturbed,  until  she 
had  heard  the  lessons  of  the  others  and 
given  them  new  tasks.  Then  she  sat 
down  by  Julie  and  said,  "I  think  we'll 
have  a  writing  lesson,  and  we'll  use  a 
copyl)ook  instead  of  a  slate." 

Julie  was  interested  in  the  copybook, 
which  opened  jit  "  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy." 

"You  must  hold  the  ])en  so.'*  ' 
Julie  tried  it,  disliked  it,  and  asked, 
"Why?" 

"Because   that's  the   best   way  to 
write." 
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Julie  looked  at  the  pen  and  frowned, 
unconvinced.  The  children  across  the 
table  stared. 

"If  you  hold  it  sideways,"  Martha  ex- 
plained, "it  shades  the  letters  in  the 
wrong  places.  The  shading  should  come 
on  the  down-strokes.  Go  on  with  your 
lessons,  girls." 

Julie  appraised  the  copybook  writing 
coldly,  and  thought  it  no  better  than  her 
father's.  She  shifted  the  pen  to  hold  it 
in  his  way.  Martha  laid  an  arresting 
hand  on  her  wrist.  "You  can't  write 
well  that  way.  Let  me  show  you."  And 
she  gave  a  demonstration.  "This  way 
the  hand  moves  easily,  running  along  on 
the  little  finger.  If  you  hold  it  ijourwsiy, 
it  drags — on  the  side  of  the  hand.  Now, 
you  try." 

Julie,  having  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  made  no  move  to  take  the  pen  again 
when  it  was  offered  to  her.  Martha 
glanced  at  the  other  girls,  who  were 
watching  furtively.  "I  think  the  light 
is  not  very  good  here,"  she  said.  "You 
had  better  come  over  to  ray  desk." 

Julie  followed  her,  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  others,  and  took  the  seat 
that  was  given  her,  and  stared  unhappily 
at  the  copybook.  "Who  taught  you  to 
write  like  that?"  Martha  asked.. 

She  answered,  hoarsely,  "Father." 

"Well,  there,"  she  said,  "I  under- 
stand, of  course.  You  may  write  that 
way  if  you  wish,  only  I'm  sure  he'd  like 
you  to  write  correctly.  Don't  you  think 
he  would. You  may  ask  him  about  it, 
and  we'll  do  whatever  he  says.  Mean- 
time, just  write  any  way  you  please." 
She  patted  Julie  on  the  head  and  left 
her. 

W^hen  she  came  back  some  time  later 
she  found  that  Julie  had  been  writing 
every  second  line  in  imitation  of  the 
copybook  script.  "Well  now,  that's  a 
good  idea,"  she  said.  "That's  doing  it 
both  ways."  And  Julie  looked  up  at  her 
and  smiled  as  painfully  as  if  it  hurt  her 
to  smile. 

\  Martha  felt  rewarded.  She  got  an 
arithmetic  book  and  opened  it  at  a  page 
of  simple  problems.   "See  how  many  of 


these  you  can  do,"  she  said.  And  leav- 
ing Julie  busy  at  the  desk,  she  went  back 
to  the  other  children. 

Julie  and  her  father  had  been  doing 
the  puzzles  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  some 
of  which  were  arithmetical,  and  he  had 
unwittingly  given  her  a  right  approach 
to  mathematics.  She  had  learned  to 
think  out  a  solution  to  a  problem  in- 
stead of  merely  trying  to  recall  how  a 
teacher  had  told  her  it  should  be  solved; 
and  she  enjoyed  the  arithmetical  prob- 
lems as  much  as  she  enjoyed  the  puzzles. 
When  Martha  returned  to  see  how  she 
was  getting  on,  "Why,  that's  really  won- 
derful," she  said,  impressed. 

She  was  accustomed  to  children  who 
could  not  attack  the  simplest  problem 
until  they  were  shown  how — children 
who  faced  everything  new  with  the  com- 
plaint "We  haven't  had  that  yet."  She 
felt  herself  in  the  presence  of  an  original 
and  superior  mind.  It  was  almost  as  if 
the  child  were  an  eccentric  genius,  awk- 
ward and  ill-mannered,  obstinate,  repel- 
lant,  but  obviously  worthwhile.  Martha 
looked  at  her  respectfully,  but  with  pity. 
Life  would  be  hard  on  her.  People 
would  dislike  her.  Even  the  children 
would  make  her  suffer. 

Martha  touched  her  protectingly. 
"  Come  now,  dear,"  she  said.  "  We  must 
all  have  a  little  lunch  together.'* 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  school  for  the 
children  to  meet  at  midday,  in  the  big 
dining  room  of  the  house,  over  a  light 
meal  of  sandwiches  cut  very  thin  and 
milk  in  mugs  and  sometimes  johnny  cake 
with  honey.  And  at  that  meal  they  got 
whatever  training  Miss  Perrin  thought 
they  needed  in  table  manners. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing Julie's  hands  to  the  table,  Martha 
sent  the  others  on  ahead,  and  took  Julie 
to  the  kitchen  sink.  "You  and  I  will 
have  to  wash  our  inky  paws,"  she  said, 
"and  that  will  take  some  scrubbing." 

It  also  took  some  manicuring — of 
Julie — and  when  they  reached  the  dining 
room,  the  others  were  seated  at  the  table. 
Miss  Perrin  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  old 
negro  servant  passing  the  sandwiches. 
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The  room  was  set  and  formal,  paneled 
and  wainscoted  in  wood  as  dark  as  the 
old-fashioned  sideboard  and  the  carved 
and  twisted  chairs.  Miss  Perrin's  phil- 
osophy of  table  manners  was,  like  Annie 
Sowers',  a  Puritanic  repudiation  of  ap- 
petite. It  was  the  moral  code  of  a  lady 
expressed  in  relation  to  food.  You  ate 
everything  in  the  most  difficult  way  pos- 
sible, with  a  polite  lack  of  interest  in  it; 
and  this  mortification  of  the  flesh  went 
on  in  a  semi-religious  atmosphere  that 
was  depressing,  especially  to  children. 
They  were  silent,  in  the  gloomy  room, 
partaking,  as  it  were,  of  a  sort  of  social 
sacrament  under  her  ritualistic  eye. 

Martha  led  Julie  by  the  hand  to  a  seat 
near  the  foot  of  the  table  where  she  sat 
herself.  "This  is  our  new  pupil,  little 
Alice  Carey,"  she  announced,  in  a  sanc- 
tuary voice.  And  she  added  to  the  boy 
of  the  limes,  "Your  new  neighbor, 
Alan." 

He  stared  at  her.  "It  is  not,"  he  said 
flatly. 

"Why,  Alan!" 

"She's  not  Alice  Carey,"  he  insisted, 
loud  in  his  excitement.  "I  guess  I 
know  Alice  Carey  when  I  see  her." 

"Alan!"  Miss  Perrin  called,  warn- 
ingly,  from  the  head  of  the  table. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  isn't.  Alice 
Carey  isn't  red-headed.  I've  seen  her 
and  I  guess  I  ought  to  know." 

Julie  looked  up  at  Martha,  who  still 
held  her  hand.  "My  name's  Julia,"  she 
explained. 

"Julia?  Oh,  dear,  why  didn't  you  tell 
us.  We  thought  you  were  Alice.  Are 
you  Alice's  sister?" 

The  boy  put  in:  "She  hasn't  any 
sister." 

Julie  looked  at  him  coldly.  "I'm 
Julia  Cane." 

He  took  it  open-mouthed.  "Sugar 
Cane!"  he  cried.  "That's  who  she  is. 
I  know.  I've  seen  her.  She's  from  the 
grocery  store."  And  he  gave  it  out  in 
an  excited  crowing  voice  that  set  all  the 
other  children  laughing  and  whispering 
to  one  another,  "Sugar  ('ane !  She's  from 
the  grocery  store." 


"Silence!"  Miss  Perrin  rose  majes- 
tically.  "  Bring  her  to  me,"  she  ordered. 

She  swept  to  the  door  like  a  parade 
to  the  scaffold  headed  by  the  public  exe- 
cutioner; and  Martha,  leading  Julie  by 
the  hand,  followed  her  out. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  murmured  to  Julie, 
as  she  closed  the  dining-room  door  on 
the  hubbub  that  had  broken  out  behind 
them,  "why  didn't  you  tell  us?" 

It  was  like  them,  Julie  thought,  to 
blame  her  for  their  mistake.  They 
would  begin  to  behave,  now,  like  Mrs. 
Martin.  She  withdrew  her  hand  from 
Martha's  clasp,  and  walked  into  the 
drawing-room,  unassisted,  to  face  Miss 
Perrin,  with  Martha  behind  her  and  hov- 
ering over  her  in  an  agony  of  futile 
protectiveness. 

"Why  did  you  deceive  us  about  your 
name?" 

Miss  Perrin  was  as  red  in  the  face  as 
Mrs.  Martin  had  been,  and  Julie  took 
refuge  in  the  silence  that  had  proved  so 
effective  before.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
Miss  Perrin  was  a  foolish-looking  person. 
Her  lips  were  trembling,  her  eyes  were 
moist;  although  the  rest  of  her  face  was 
red,  her  nose  was  white. 

"Did  your  mother  tell  you  to  do  this?" 

That  reminded  Julie  that  her  mother 
had  told  her — what?  To  give  them  a 
paper  that  was  in  her  pocket  and  say — 
What  was  it  that  she  was  to  say?  She 
regarded  Miss  Perrin  thoughtfully,  put- 
ting a  hand  in  her  pocket. 

"Why,  Nessie,"  Martha  was  protest- 
ing, "it  was  all  my  fault.  I  thought  she 
was  Alice  Carey  when  I  saw  her  at  the 
door—" 

Agnes  stopped  her  with  a  raised  hand. 
"Why  didn't  you  tell  us  that  she  was 
your  mother  when  you  gave  us  her 
message?" 

Julie  was  saying  to  herself,  "My 
mother's  name  is  Annie  Sowers."  That 
was  what  she  had  to  say.  | 

Martha  pleaded,  "I  suppose  she| 
thought  we  knew.  We  weren't  very 
clear — "  I 

"She  knew  her  name  was  not  Alice 
Carey." 
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"She  may  have  been  frightened." 

"Does  she  look  frightened?" 

Julie  turned  calmly  to  Martha  and 
held  out  the  paper  from  her  pocket. 
"My  mother's  name  is — was — Annie 
Sowers — my  mother's  name  was." 

"  What  is  it,  dear/'  Martha  murmured. 
She  took  the  paper,  distractedly. 

"You  may  get  your  hat  and  coat  and 
go  home,"  Miss  Perrin  ordered.  "We 
cannot  have  you  here.  You  will  take 
her  home,  Martha." 

"Nessie!"  Martha  gasped.  "It's 
fatherr' 

Her  tone  was  creepy.    She  was  look- 
ing at  the  paper  as  if  she  saw  a  ghost. 
"What!" 

"Father!  It's  from  father!"  She 
held  out  the  letter  in  a  trembling  hand, 
unable  to  move  nearer  to  her  sister  with 
it.  Agnes  came  forward,  frightened  by 
her  expression  of  face,  and  took  the 
sheet. 

It  was  in  her  father's  writing,  though 
the  lines  were  scrawled  and  shaky.  He 
must  have  written  it  in  his  last  illness. 
It  was  addressed  to  Daniel  Sowers, 
Esqre.,  Findellen.   And  it  read: 

Sir: 

I  have  never  liked  you.  I  have  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact.  You  represent  in  your 
religion  and  your  life  too  many  of  the  quali- 
ties in  our  civilization  which  I  most  abhor. 
But,  sir,  you  are  an  honest  man.  You  have 
the  courage  of  your  convictions.  You  have 
fought  for  them,  and  in  doing  that  you  have 
put  me  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
would  gladly  repay.  Command  me.  Or 
since  I  am  now  an  old  man,  command  at  any 
time  any  of  my  well-wishers  who  may  sur- 
vive me.  They  are  yours  to  command,  in 
my  name. 

Sir,  I  remain  your  obliged  and  humble 
servant, 

Mathew  Perrin. 

Old  Sowers  had  written  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  contemptuously,  the  one  word, 
"Pride,"  but  Mrs.  Cane  had  scratched 
that  out  when  she  decided  to  deliver  the 
message  to  Perrin's  daughters.  She  had 
found  it  among  her  father's  papers  after 
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his  death.  Characteristically,  he  had 
never  spoken  of  it  to  her,  though  he  had 
preserved  it.  And  characteristically,  she 
had  not  wished  to  use  it  unless  she  failed 
to  get  Julie  into  Miss  Perrin's  school  by 
a  more  high-handed  method. 

Miss  Perrin  wept.  She  dropped  the 
letter  on  the  floor,  fumbling  for  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  she  stood  proudly  erect, 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  her  mouth  dis- 
torted. Julie  wondered  at  her.  Martha 
sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  child  and 
clasped  her  close,  to  conceal  her  own 
tears  and  to  protect  her  sister  from  that 
curious  cold  young  gaze.  "Why,"  she 
sobbed,  "why  didn't  you  tell  us — right 
away?  It's  too  bad.  You've  made  us 
behave—" 

It  was  as  if  her  father  had  rebuked 
her.  "Any  of  my  well-wishers  who  may 
survive  me."  He  had  not  mentioned 
his  daughters;  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  he  could  trust  his  daugh- 
ters to  be  grateful  to  his  friends.  (She 
did  not  realize  that  the  letter  referred  to 
a  political  reward  to  be  claimed  from  his 
party  colleagues  if  he  could  not  confer 
it  himself.) 

She  said,  "Martha,  bring  the  other 
children  here." 

Martha  got  to  her  feet,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment both  sisters  were  busy  snuffling 
apologetically  into  their  handkerchiefs 
and  drying  their  eyes.  Julie  did  not  un- 
derstand them  and  she  did  not  try.  It 
all  looked  rather  funny  to  her.  It  might 
have  looked  funnier  if  she  had  under- 
stood that  they  were  going  to  accept  her 
into  their  classes  because  of  a  debt  of 
honor  which  their  father  had  owed — and 
not  because  of  a  debt  of  groceries  which 
they  owed  her  mother. 

When  Martha  had  gone  out  Miss 
Perrin  said,  "Come  here,  child."  And 
taking  Julie  by  the  hand,  she  stood  with 
her  to  face  the  entrance  of  the  children. 

They  arrived  hushed  and  puzzled  by 
Martha's  manner  of  suppressed  emo- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  they  were  across  the 
threshold  they  stopped,   arrested  by  < 
Miss  Perrin's  highly  dramatic  pose. 

"Children,"  she  said,  "this  is  Julia 
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Cane.  It  was  not  through  any  fault  of 
hers  that  we  mistook  her  for  Ahce  Carey; 
and  she  failed  to  correct  us  only  because 
she  did  not  understand.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  a  man" — her  pride 
impelled  her  to  exaggerate — "to  whom 
my  father  owed  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude.  We  are  proud  to  have  her  in  our 

(To  be 


school.  We  wish  you  to  treat  her  as  if* 
— she  struggled  against  tears — "she 
were  our  own  daughter."  She  ended  in 
a  strangled  whisper:  '*Go  back  to  your 
classes."  And  the  children  turned  and 
blundered  out  like  supers  from  the 
throne-room  scene  of  a  Shakespearean 


tragedy. 
continued) 


I 


Behold  Thou  Art  Fair,  My  Beloved 


BY  BURGES  JOHNSON 


SINCE  poets  first  their  tablets  smote, 
And  carved  their  passion  deep  in  stone, 
Unnumbered  lovers  lived  and  wrote 
And  loved  and  died,  that  I  alone 
Quoting  what  Love  has  ne'er  outgrown, 
Such  tributes  at  her  feet  might  fling. 
My  genius  flits  on  feeble  wing; 

Where  they  all  soared,  I  rudely  climb. 
Yet  no  dead  phrases  would  I  bring — 
I'll  weave  my  lady-love  a  rhyme. 

Great  is  the  genius  men  devote 

To  temples  wrought  for  Beauty's  throne. 
We  humbler  ones  they  scarcely  note. 

Sorting  the  pebbles  widely  strown. 

Fashioning,  where  her  feet  have  flown, 
Mosaics,  so  her  glance  may  cling 
Well  pleased,  as  she  goes  sauntering. 

Those  great  ones  wrote  on  crumbUng  lime; 
My  love  is  not  so  perishing! 

I'll  weave  my  lady-love  a  rhyme. 

Why  should  I  not?    Whate'er  I  quote 

From  epics  that  the  world  has  known 
Seems  somehow  frozen  and  remote — 

My  living  passion  is  my  own. 

None  else  may  voice  it,  though  his  tone 
Had  made  the  centuries  echoing  ring. 
When  that  first  bard  invoked  the  spring 

Ikardless  and  young  was  Father  Time. 
A  new  world  now  is  burgeoning — 

I'll  weave  my  hidy-love  a  rhyme. 

My  dear,  I  have  no  voice  lo  sing; 

No  poet's  power  of  llionj^lil  sublime. 
My  best  is  but  Ji  little  lliing  - 

I'll  weave  my  lady-love  a  rhyme. 


Julie  Cane 

id 

'^^  A  NOVEL— PART  III 

BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


SYNOPSIS  OF  PARTS  I  AND  II— To  the  little  town  of  Findellen  comes  a  salesman 
niimed  Cane.  He  meets  Annie  Sowers,  a  bewildered  incompetent  woman  of  thirty,  trying  to 
run  her  father's  little  store  while  the  latter  is  ill.  When  her  father  dies  he  offers  to  carry  on  the 
business  for  her,  and  they  drift  into  marriage.  Cane  is  an  impractical  visionary,  with  a  passion 
for  reading  scientific  books.  His  wife  is  a  dull,  embittered  woman,  of  the  strictest  religious 
views.  The  mild  romance  of  their  marriage  soon  fades,  and  after  their  daughter  Julie  is  born, 
there  begins  a  sort  of  rivalry  over  her  education.  It  is  the  father  who  gains  the  child's  affection 
and  confidence.  He  develops  in  her  something  of  his  own  overwhelming  sense  of  superiority. 
Julie's  first  realization  that  the  outside  world  holds  them  in  low  esteem  comes  when  she  is  six 
or  seven  years  old  when  a  boy  mockingly  calls  her  father  "Sugar  Cane." 

In  order  to  counteract  her  father's  unorthodox  teachings,  Mrs.  Cane  takes  Julie  to  Sunday 
school.  Here  with  apparently  bland  childish  ignorance,  she  asks  questions  regarding  the 
presence  of  prehistoric  animals  in  Noah's  Ark.  Puzzled  and  angered  by  what  she  believes 
Mrs.  Cane's  plot  to  discredit  her,  the  teacher  insists  that  Julie  be  withdrawn  from  the  class. 
Julie's  secular  education  begins  at  the  aristocratic  Misses  Perrin's  school,  where  "the  grocer's 
daughter"  is  reluctantly  received  when  these  spinster  ladies  discover  that  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Julie's  grandfather,  incurred  by  their  father,  has  never  been  paid. 


XV 

IN  any  orthodox  biography  of  Julie 
Cane,  her  entrance  into  Miss  Perrin's 
school  would  be  recorded  as  an  event  of 
supreme  importance  in  her  young  life, 
and  very  properly  so;  but  I  doubt 
whether  its  importance  derived  from  the 
obvious  things  which  she  learned  there: 
such  things  as  French,  music,  literature, 
fancywork,  dancing,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  smattering  of 
Latin  that  the  Misses  Perrin  gave  her. 
What  they  really  taught  Julie  Cane  was 
how  to  speak  and  walk  and  eat  and  dress 
and  generally  behave  like  a  young  lady. 
They  undertook  that  task  at  once,  after 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cane  in  which 
they  proudly  accepted  their  obligation 
to  do  anything  they  could  for  the  grand- 
daughter of  Daniel  Sowers.  "She  is  a 
very  difficult  child,"  Agnes  said  in  con- 
clusion. And  Martha  murmured,  "She 
is  very  unusual,  certainly.'' 

Mrs.  Cane  admitted  it  with  satisfac- 
tion. 


Agnes  warned  her,  "She  will  probably 
not  be  happy  at  first  with  the  other 
children."  Martha  put  in,  "though  we 
shall  try  to  protect  her."  And  Agnes 
added,  "I  have  explained  the  situation 
to  them,  and  I  shall  explain  it  to  their 
parents,  but  it  may  not  be  easy  for  her 
for  some  time." 

Mrs.  Cane  did  not  expect  life  to  be 
easy  for  anyone.  She  did  not  say  so,  but 
the  expression  of  her  silent  lips  conveyed 
it. 

The  rest  of  the  interview  was  given 
over  to  a  consideration  of  what  courses 
Julie  was  to  take,  what  textbooks  she 
would  need,  and  how  much  tuition  fees 
should  be.  Mrs.  Cane  having  ostracised 
her  social  equals,  desired  that  Julie 
should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a 
superior  education,  including  music  and 
the  forbidden  dancing;  and  she  was  ready 
to  pay  for  them.  She  settled  that  part 
of  the  business  so  quickly  that  Julie — 
left  in  the  hall  to  wait  for  her — had 
scarcely  time  to  run  to  the  lilac  bush 
and  retrieve  her  bonnet  before  the 
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drawing-room  door  opened  and  the  con- 
sulting masters  of  her  fate  came  out  to 
her. 

She  was  trying  to  tie  the  strings  under 
her  chin.  "Why,  where  did  you  get 
that?''  Martha  cried,  in  natural  surprise. 

Julie  could  hardly  explain  before  her 
mother.  And  Mrs.  Cane  took  Martha's 
surprise  as  repeating  Cane's  criticism  of 
her  millinery.  "I  made  it  for  her,"  she 
said  sourly. 

"Oh,  of  course,'*  Martha  stammered. 
"  I  didn't  mean  that.    I—  " 

Her  embarrassment  was,  to  Mrs. 
Cane,  an  even  more  painful  reflection  on 
the  headgear.  To  Agnes  such  embar- 
rassment was  an  unwise  recession  from 
the  attitude  that  they  had  taken  toward 
Mrs.  Cane — an  attitude  of  pride  and 
condescension  unconsciously  imitated 
from  their  father's  letter.  "The  child," 
Agnes  said,  "must  not  be  dressed  ec- 
centrically if  she  is  to  be  accepted  by  the 
others.  Children  are  very  sensitive  to 
these  appearances." 

Mrs.  Cane  grasped  her  daughter's 
hand  and  started  out,  offended.  Brave 
behind  her  back,  Agnes  added,  "We'll 
speak  of  that  again.  It's  very  impor- 
tant." Mrs.  Cane  made  no  reply;  she 
was  too  angry  to  speak;  and  Agnes  shut 
the  door,  in  any  case,  before  she  could 
have  spoken. 

"We'll  dress  her  ourselves  if  neces- 
sary," Agnes  said  to  her  sister  in  her  best 
senatorial  manner,  "and  put  it  on  the 
bill." 

Mrs.  Cane,  outside,  did  not  so  much 
as  glance  at  the  bonnet.  She  left  the 
strings  untied,  and  after  Julie  had  fum- 
bled at  them  with  her  free  hand  inef- 
fectually, she  too  let  them  hang.  She 
went  along  beside  her  mother,  down  the 
river  road,  with  the  bonnet  set  awry  and 
dangling  its  chin  ribbons  limply.  It  had 
an  air  of  being  publicly  despised  and 
rejected.  And  when  they  came  to  the 
bridge  Mrs.  Cane  suddenly  plucked  it 
from  her  daughter's  head,  in  a  rage 
against  Miss  Perrin,  and  threw  it  in  the 
river. 

And  that  was  more  than  an  act  of 


anger.  It  was  a  deed  of  abdication. 
They  could  teach  the  child  and  they 
could  dress  the  child — they  and  \utr 
husband — with  no  more  interference 
from  her.  They  would  probably  teach 
her  daughter  to  look  down  on  her,  as 
they  looked  down  on  her.  They!  They 
had  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  servant 
applying  to  them  for  work.  That  was 
how  they  showed  their  gratitude  for 
what  her  father  had  done  for  them !  And 
Julie,  no  doubt,  would  be  just  as  grate- 
ful. And  Cane.?  Did  Cane  ever  thank 
her  for  collecting  the  debts  which  kept 
him  out  of  bankruptcy?  Would  he 
thank  her  for  getting  Julie  into  the  Perrin 
school  .^^  Would  anybody  ever  thank 
her?  No.  Not  even  Julie.  And  she 
wanted  nobody's  thanks.  Not  she.  She 
was  doing  her  duty. 

She  dropped  Julie's  hand  in  the  door- 
way of  the  shop  and  stalked  in  ahead  of 
her,  disowning  her  and  her  bare  head, 
and  ignoring  Cane  when  he  came  from 
the  back  of  the  empty  shop  to  meet  her. 
She  went  upstairs  without  a  word  to 
him  and  shut  herself  in  her  room.  There, 
by  merely  going  on  her  knees,  she  could 
find  the  support  and  understanding,  the 
love  and  the  gratitude,  which  the  world 
denied  her.  And  it  never  occurred  to 
her  that  she  found  these  nowhere  else 
because  she  had  no  need  to  find  them 
anywhere  else — that  as  far  as  her  hus- 
band and  her  child  were  concerned  she 
might  as  well  have  been  involved  in  an 
illicit  love  affair. 

Toward  the  rear  of  the  shop,  behind 
the  big  refrigerator  in  which  Cane  kept 
his  butter  and  eggs,  he  had  partitioned 
off  a  little  booth  in  which  he  did  his 
bookkeeping.  It  was  so  dark  a  cubby- 
hole that  he  had  to  burn  the  gas  jet  in 
it  at  midday;  and  it  was  furnished  only 
with  an  iron  safe,  a  chest-high  writino 
shelf  covered  with  account  books, 
bookkeeper's  high  stool,  and  a  locked 
drawer  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  keep 
important  papers.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  drawer  usually  contained  whatevet 
volume  he  was  reading  surreptitiously 
in  his  business  hours.  He  sat  on  his  higl 
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stool,  absorbed,  like  a  schoolboy  at  his 
desk  with  a  Nick  Carter  novel;  and 
whenever  he  heard  the  front  door  open 
or  his  wife  coming  downstairs  he  either 
hid  the  book  under  a  ledger  or  slipped 
it  into  the  drawer  and  turned  the  key 
on  it.  Then,  with  the  innocent  sweet 
air  of  an  attentive  scholar,  he  confronted 
the  official  interruption,  coming  out  of 
his  gaslit  office  as  if  he  had  been  diligent 
at  his  accounts. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  he  met  his 
wife  now  and  was  ignored  by  her;  and  he 
beckoned  Julie  into  the  office,  set  her  up 
on  his  high  stool,  and  began  to  question 
her  in  the  lowered  voice  of  a  schoolboy's 
guilt.  She  imitated  his  conspiring  tone, 
telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  he 
listened  with  nods  of  understanding, 
though  her  story  was  so  confused  that  he 
understood  little  of  it. 

The  affair  of  the  letter  left  him  blink- 
ing. "Must  o'  been  a  letter  to  her 
father,  eh?  From  oV  Perrin.^*  Well, 
that's  all  right."  He  chuckled  over  the 
fate  of  the  bonnet.  "Fine!"  He  patted 
her  hand,  reassuringly.  "That  ^nds 
that,  anyway."  He  scowled  at  the  boy 
who  had  called  her  "Sugar  Cane." 
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"Look  here,"  he  said,  "what's  his 
name?  Alan?  Alan  what?  Alan  Bird- 
sail!  Great!  Alan  Birdsall!  Now, 
whenever  you  see  him  don't  remember 
his  name,  see?  Pert  end  you  think  it's 
Birdseed,  or  Birdcage,  or  anything  like 
that.  Don't  yell  it  after  him,  as  if  you 
were  trying  to  get  back  at  him.  Don't 
show  him  you  care.  But  always  speak 
of  'm  as  Birdseed  or  Birdcage  or  Cat- 
bird or  something  like  that,  as  if  you 
couldn't  remember,  see?" 

She  imitated  his  understanding  nod. 
"Now  you  run  along  upstairs  an'  help 
your  mammy  get  the  supper,  an'  then 
after  supper  we'll  get  together  an'  do 
some  sums.  Said  she  couldn't  do  sums 
at  your  age,  did  she?  Fine.  We'll 
show  'em  a  thing  or  two  before  we're 
done." 

XVI 

He  had  already  shown  them,  in  Julie, 
something  which  puzzled  them.  It  was 
not  her  precocity,  however.  It  was 
the  sum  of  those  qualities  of  her  char- 
acter which  might  have  been  natural  in 
Queen  Victoria  at  Julie's  age — a  sort  of 
self-confidence  that  was  childishly  regal. 
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an  ability  to  face  an  enemy  eye  to  eye 
with  a  placid  interest  not  quite  uncon- 
cerned but  as  if  merely  too  superior  to 
be  alarmed,  a  physical  obedience  to 
authority  with  no  subservience  of  the 
mind,  and  so  forth.  These  were  quali- 
ties that  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
young  and  somewhat  stupid  princess 
who  had  been  devoutly  prepared  for 
her  throne,  but  in  the  daughter  of 
"Sugar  Cane,  the  grocer,"  they  were 
rather  too  much  like  the  brick  under  the 
hat — the  meek  hat  in  the  gutter,  which 
life,  the  great  practical  joker,  invited 
the  passer-by  to  kick  and  stub  his  toe  on. 

Alan  Birdsall  was  the  first  at  Miss 
Perrin's  school  to  accept  that  invitation. 
On  Julie's  second  morning  he  was  wait- 
ing for  her  outside  the  gate,  accompanied 
by  a  fatter  boy  whom  she  learned  to 
know  later  as  Phil  Mondell.  She  came 
alone,  shabby,  in  a  black  sailor  hat  of 
her  mother's  that  was  too  large  for  her; 
and  she  carried  a  note  to  Miss  Perrin 
from  her  father  which  read,  "Please 
dress  Julie  and  send  bills  to  me." 

Her  mother  had  refused,  after  a  quar- 
rel with  him,  to  dress  her,  escort  her  to 
school,  or  be  otherwise  responsible  for 
her;  and  Cane  had  given  her  good  advice 
and  the  note  to  the  teacher,  and  sent  her 
out  bravely  into  the  world.  "Your 
mammy'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two," 
he  assured  her.  "She's  just  jealous  be- 
cause she's  fond  o'  you,  see?  Go  ahead. 
Nobody '11  hurt  you.   Don't  be  scared." 

She  was  not  scared.  She  liked  the 
solitary  independence  of  her  progress 
down  the  street,  and  when  she  turned 
at  the  first  corner  and  saw  her  father 
watching  her  anxiously  from  his  door- 
way, she  pretended  not  to  notice  him 
waving  to  her — because  she  did  not  wish 
him  to  think  that  she  had  looked  back 
in  any  reluctant  fear.  She  crossed  the 
bridge  without  stopping  to  find  out 
whether  yesterday's  bonnet  was  any- 
where in  sight;  she  did  not  care  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  When  she  came  into  the 
stretch  of  the  river  road,  emf)ty  imder 
its  elms,  she  was  such  a  tiny  figure  to 
confront  its  long  high  vista  that  anyone 


seeing  her  might  naturally  have  sup- 
posed she  felt  a  little  timid.  Not  at  all. 
She  accepted  the  impressive  avenue  as 
the  vacant  background  and  environment 
of  her  ego,  as  unabashed  as  the  human 
race  seeing  itself  the  center  of  the  infinite 
universe.  She  was  a  little  self-conscious 
as  became  a  public  character  accustomed 
to  being  stared  at;  and  when  a  squirrel 
scurried  up  a  tree  as  she  approached  and 
clung  to  the  rough  bark  above  her  to 
watch  her  brightly,  she  kept  her  face 
front  and  only  moved  her  eyes  to  see 
him  as  she  went  by.  A  little  dog  with 
a  proprietary  interest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood barked  at  her  from  behind  a  picket 
fence;  she  ignored  him,  though  she 
moved  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
in  order  to  pass  him.  Then,  ahead  of 
her,  she  saw  the  two  boys  standing  in 
front  of  the  Perrin  gate,  watching  her 
approach,  and  she  slowed  her  pace,  re- 
garding them  thoughtfully  as  she  tried 
to  recall  how  her  father  had  told  her 
to  behave  with  this  Birdsall  boy. 

"Hello,  Sugar  Cane,"  he  called,  when 
she  was  still  some  distance  away. 

She  continued  to  advance  as  steadily 
as  if  she  were  waiting  to  see  the  whites 
of  his  eyes  before  she  replied.  He  fired 
again,  out  of  evident  nervousness :  "May 
be  you  want  to  be  called  Alice  Carey." 

Phil  Mondell  giggled,  but  she  did  not 
so  much  as  glance  at  him.  She  seemed 
to  be  interested  only  in  Alan's  jeering 
grin,  which  she  took  in,  item  by  item. 
He  had  planted  himself  in  her  path,  and 
she  stopped  in  front  of  him,  her  hands 
behind  her.  "I  know  your  name  too," 
she  said. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  do,"  he  blustered. 
"I  guess  everybody  knows  my  name." 

She  nodded.  "  It's  Alan  Birdseed." 

He  reddened.    "Alan  what?'* 

"Alan  Birdseed."  She  gave  it  to  him 
as  information  in  which  she  was  only 
mildly  interested.  "That's  what  every- 
body calls  you." 

"They fio not.  They— Phil!" 

He  was  going  to  call  on  Mondell  to 
witness  the  absurdity  of  her  statement 
but  Phil  had  begun  to  squeal  in  a  pecu- 
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liar  fat  ecstasy  of  mirth  that  was  his 
form  of  laughter.  Alan  turned  back  to 
her  angrily.  "Say,"  he  shouted,  "don't 
you  .  .  .  That's  not  my  name  and  you 
know  it's  not."  She  looked  blank.  Mon- 
dell  was  squealing  shrilly.  "Shut  up," 
Alan  ordered.  "What 're  you  laughing 
at?  I'll  give  you  a  punch  in  the  eye  if 
you  laugh  at  me." 

He  took  a  threatening  step  toward 
Mondell,  and  Mondell  began  to  retreat, 
hooting.  Alan  moved  to  follow  him; 
Phil  broke  into  a  staggering  run;  Alan 
started  after  him  in  a  fury,  and  when  he 
remembered  her  and  checked  himself  to 
finish  with  her  first,  she  was  on  her  way 
up  the  walk  among  the  syringa  bushes, 
well  out  of  his  reach.  He  cursed  pre- 
cociously and  went  after  Phil  again. 

The  incident  should  have  given  him 
some  suspicion  of  the  hidden  brick  in 
her,  but  when  he  had  pummeled  the  fat 
boy  into  sniggering  submission  he  saw 
that  he  would  have  to  conquer  her  be- 
fore he  could  regain  his  position  in  the 
other's  eyes,  and  he  lay  in  wait  for  her 
at  the  back  door.  She  did  not  come 
from  her  interview  with  Miss  Perrin — 
about  her  clothes — until  it  was  time  for 
him  to  be  in  his  classroom,  and  he  did 
not  see  her  again  until  she  arrived  for 
lunch  with  Martha  and  her  pupils. 
Among  them  was  Alice  Carey,  a  fragile, 
dark  girl  who  kept  her  eyes  on  the  floor 
while  she  was  being  introduced  to  the 
others,  blushing  to  the  point  of  tears. 
Martha  helped  her  to  the  seat  beside 
herself  and  put  Julie  beside  Alan.  He 
muttered  "Sugar  Cane"  in  a  voice  that 
only  Julie  could  hear,  ^he  turned  to 
Martha  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  "Isn't 
his  name  Birdseed?" 

They  had  all  begun  to  drop  their  heads 
piously  for  Miss  Perrin  to  say  grace. 
"Hush,  dear,"  Martha  said.  "Whose 
name?" 

"His."  She  turned  to  Alan  in  bland 
unconsciousness  that  she  was  delaying 
the  prayer.  The  children  began  to  gig- 
gle. Miss  Perrin,  having  reasons  of  her 
own  for  disliking  Master  Alan,  smiled 
at  his  pink  embarrassment.  And  Mar- 


tha, taking  her  cue  from  her  sister, 
laughed  as  she  replied,  "Birdseed?  Why, 
no!    That's  Alan  Birdsall." 

Julie  looked  at  him,  unconvinced, 
"They  all  call  him  Birdseed,"  she  said. 

Perhaps  the  depressing  atmosphere  of 
the  room  had  something  to  do  with  the 
comic  effect  of  this  speech,  and  certainly 
Miss  Perrin  gave  permission  to  laugh  by 
her  amused  expression;  but,  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  children  greeted  the 
innocent  ignorance  of  Julie's  remark  with 
an  amount  of  hilarity  that  soon  grew  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  cause.  Alan 
glared,  choking.  "They  don't,"  he 
cried.  "They  never  called  me — she — 
I'd  like  to  see  them  try  it."  And  at  that, 
Phil  Mondell,  opposite  him,  squealed 
"Birdseed!"  and  became  hysterical. 

The  effect  was  riotous.  In  the  uproar 
Alan  screamed  that  he  would  punch 
Phil  in  the  nose,  and  Miss  Perrin,  slap- 
ping her  open  hand  on  the  table,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  room.  "Silence!"  she 
cried.  "Leave  the  room  at  once,  Alan. 
At  once!" 

The  children  were  instantly  frightened 
quiet.  Alan  kicked  back  his  chair  and 
sulked  his  way  out,  ridiculous  and  re- 
sentful. "Such  behavior,"  Miss  Perrin 
lectured  him,  "is  a  disgrace  to  your 
upbringing.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed." 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  him  to 
express  his  defiance;  but  while  she  was 
holding  forth  to  the  others  upon  the 
rowdy  habit  of  calling  names  he  was  in 
tears  of  rage  on  the  back  lawn;  and  be- 
fore she  had  finished  the  delayed  grace 
he  was  hidden  among  the  lilac  bushes 
in  a  passion  of  weeping.  His  arrogance 
was  only  the  armor  of  a  sensitive  weak- 
ness. He  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  ridiculous — that  the 
wfiole  school,  which  he  bullied,  had  been 
calling  him  "  Birdseed  "—that  Phil  Mon- 
dell had  laughed  at  him,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sugar  Cane  had  cheeked  him. 
And  he  could  not  bear  the  humiliation 
of  his  tears;  he  wept  with  shame  at  his 
own  weeping. 

By  the  time  lunch  was  over  he  had 
achieved  a  superior  calm.  He  had  been 
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wrong  to  dignify  that  ignorant  little 
red-head  with  his  notice.  He  had  low- 
ered himself  by  associating  with  Phil 
Mondell  and  these  other  village  children. 
He  would  teach  them  their  places  here- 
after. He  would  show  Miss  Perrin  that 
only  his  natural  politeness  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  civil  to  her.  As  for 
Julie  Cane,  she  no  longer  existed.  He 
would  be  unaware  of  her.  He  would 
look  through  her  as  if  she  were  invisible. 
He  would  fail  to  hear  her  when  she 
spoke. 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  she  did  not  speak.  When 
she  came  out  from  the  luncheon  she  sat 
with  Alice  Carey  on  the  back  porch, 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  a  textbook  of 
geography,  oblivious  of  him.  He  could 
rebuff  Phil  Mondell's  advances;  he  could 
eat  his  solitary  food  in  contempt  of  the 
world;  he  could  conceal  his  indifference 
to  Miss  Perrin  by  almost  smiling  absent- 
mindedly  at  the  wall  above  her  head;  but 
he  could  not  carry  out  his  program  with 
Julie  because  she  remained  unaware  that 
he  had  a  program. 

She  did  not  avoid  him — then  or  there- 
after. Whenever  she  sat  beside  him  at 
the  table  she  neither  spoke  to  him  nor 
ignored  him;  she  brushed  against  him 
indifferently  when  she  took  her  seat,  and 
she  looked  at  him  naturally  as  she  looked 
at  the  others.  After  luncheon,  whenever 
he  played  on  the  back  lawn,  she  watched 
him  with  as  little  interest  as  she  watched 
Josephine  Cutting  and  Mary  Goiter  and 
Anne  Bainbridge  skipping  rope.  She 
passed  him,  on  the  way  to  or  from 
school,  with  as  self-contained  a  glance 
as  she  gave  anyone.  She  became  inti- 
mate with  Alice  Carey  by  virtue  of  the 
mistake  about  their  names,  but  she  had 
as  little  to  do  with  the  others  as  she 
had  with  him.  She  did  not  even  dis- 
tinguish him  with  a  particular  disregard. 
And  he  was  baffled. 

He  did  not  know  that  she  looked 
forward  to  sitting  beside  him  at  the 
table;  she  was  almost  unconscious  of  it 
herself.  And  he  did  not  see  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  she  did  so  often 


brush  against  him  as  she  sat  down;  i 
he  had  thought  of  it  at  all,  he  would 
probably  have  regarded  it  as  a  purposed 
slight.  He  did  not  realize  that,  though 
he  always  thought  of  her  with  aversion, 
he  thought  of  her  too  much  for  indiffer- 
ence. He  failed  to  observe  that  they 
met,  on  the  way  in  or  out  of  school, 
too  frequently  for  it  to  be  wholly  acci- 
dental. She  had  to  pass  his  gate  to 
reach  Miss  Perrin 's,  and  she  always 
looked  with  interest  at  the  rambling 
farmhouse  in  which  he  lived  with  his 
mother — a  remodeled  old  Dutch  home 
of  white  clapboards,  with  modern  ver- 
andas and  a  green  slate  roof — and  she  did 
not  fail  to  note  that  if  he  was  there  to 
see  her  pass  he  followed  and  overtook 
her.  He  believed  that  he  did  it  only  to 
make  her  notice  how  he  ignored  her  as  he 
went  by.  The  human  mind  being  what 
it  is,  he  supposed  that  he  hated  her.  He 
had  no  suspicion — nor  had  she — that 
they  were  both  involved  in  what  the 
poets  would  have  considered  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight. 

XVII 

Possibly  her  interest  in  him  had  been 
started  by  the  insulting  way  in  which 
he  behaved  to  her  father  and  herself. 
He  had  been  superior — that  is  to  say, 
aristocratic;  and,  under  her  resentment 
against  him,  she  must  have  concealed  an 
unconscious  admiration  of  his  attitude. 
Certainly  there  was  some  meaning  in  the 
fact  that  the  cut  of  his  knickerbockers 
and  the  turn  of  his  legs  reminded  her  of 
the  footman  in  "The  Love  Letter";  for 
whenever  she  saw  him  she  was  vaguely 
thrilled  with  the  same  uplifting  emotion 
which  the  picture  had  inspired  in  her. 
Little  Alice  Carey  clung  to  her  in  an 
affectionate  dependence;  the  others  were 
uninteresting  and  quite  negligible;  but 
with  him  her  relations  were  a  sort  of 
armed  truce,  as  between  peers.  At 
least,  that  was  the  way  she  saw  them. 

His  psychology  was  much  more  pre- 
cociously enigmatic.  To  begin  with,  he 
believed  that  he  actively  disliked  red- 
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heads.  His  mother  was  a  henna-haired 
grass-widow  with  whom  he  was  always 
at  war.  He  was  endlessly  jealous  of  the 
men  with  whom  she  flirted,  and  he  quar- 
reled with  her  about  them.  She  retali- 
ated by  slighting  him,  snubbing  him,  criti- 
cizing, and  humilitating  him.  "You're 
a  fool,  like  your  father,"  she  would  say 
with  contempt.  He  would  stamp  on  the 
floor  and  cry,  "I  hate  you!  I  hate  you!" 
And  she  would  reply  coldly,  You  don't. 
You're  mad  about  me.  Go  away  and 
don't  bother  me."  Then,  when  he  had 
shut  himself  in  his  room  and  thrown 
himself  on  his  bed  and  covered  his  head 


with  his  pillows  to  keep  out  the  noise 
and  laughter  of  the  week-end  party  be- 
low stairs,  she  would  come  rustling  to 
him  in  the  darkness  and  take  him  in  her 
arms  and  kiss  his  wet  eyes  and  tease 
him  and  tickle  him  and  whisper,  "I 
don't  care  a  darn  for  any  of  them. 
You're  my  darling.  I'll  never  let  any 
of  them  come  between  us.  You're  won- 
derful! You're  my  dear,  jealous,  hand- 
some young  son.  You  mustn't  mind 
these  silly  fat  old  men.  I  just  have  them 
here  to  amuse  me  because  it's  so  dull  for 
just  us  two." 

"Promise  you  won't  let  them  kiss 
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you,"  he  would  demand  for  the  hun- 
dredth time. 

"But,  dearest,"  she  would  protest,  "I 
don't  kiss  them.  I  never  kiss  anyone  but 
you.  And  I  don't  let  them  kiss  me.  You 
only  saw  it  that  once.  I  don't  care  a 
cent  about  any  of  them,  and  they  d6n't 
care  a  cent  about  me.  Nobody  really 
loves  me  but  you." 

He  knew  it  was  true  that  she  only 
amused  herself  with  them,  but  he  would 
insist,  "Promise!  Promise!"  And  when 
she  had  evaded  him,  and  he  had  begun 
to  sulk,  she  would  leave  him  to  his  stub- 
born silence  and  run  smiling  downstairs 
again,  sure  of  him,  and  sure  that  he  was 
not  really  unhappy — only  jealous. 

When  he  came  home  from  school  to 
tell  her  contemptuously  of  the  arrival 
of  the  daughter  of  "Sugar  Cane,  the 
grocer,"  in  the  Perrin  classes,  she  S9,id, 
without  looking  up  from  the  book  that 
she  was  reading,  "Don't  be  a  little  snob. 
She's  as  good  as  you  are.  I  don't  believe 
your  father  was  even  honest." 

" He  was  a  Wall  Street  man ! "  he  cried. 

"He  was  a  stock  gambler  if  that's 
what  you  mean,"  she  retorted,  turning 
a  page.  "And  my  father  was  a  street- 
car driver." 

"He  wasn't!  He  wasn't!  He  owned 
the  street  railway." 

"He  did  when  he  died.  He  began  as 
a  driver." 

"I  don't  care.  I  won't  have  her 
there.  I'll  drive  her  out  of  the  school. 
Ugly  little  red-head!" 

"I'm  red-headed,"  she  said. 

"You're  not!''  he  cried,  indignantly. 
"You  dye  it." 

At  that  she  lowered  the  book  and 
began  to  laugh  at  him,  leaning  back  in 
her  reclining  chair  (they  were  on  the 
veranda)  with  her  eyes  almost  closed  and 
lier  li[)S  drawn  back  to  show  her  shining, 
sharj)  little  teeth,  in  an  expression  that 
was  somehow  cruel.  He  flew  at  her  en- 
rag(Hl,  screaming,  "Don't  you  laugh  at 
me!"  She  held  liim  off  with  an  arm, 
made  strong  by  tennis,  jind  pushed  the 
book  against  his  face,  and  grai)plcd  with 
him  when  he  struc^k  at  her,  and  pulled 


him  down  across  her  knees,  and  slapped 
and  tickled  and  spanked  him,  laughing. 
He  hated  it  and  loved  it.  She  was  soft 
and  perfumed.  Her  cruelty  was  caress- 
ing. He  tried  to  bite  her  hand,  but  he 
could  not;  at  the  touch  and  scent  of  it 
he  wanted  to  kiss  it.  He  relaxed  help- 
lessly in  her  arms,  and  she  rolled  him 
over  and  dropped  him  on  the  floor  of  the 
veranda,  and  jumped  to  her  feet. 
"Come  and  play  a  game  of  tennis."  ^ 

"I  won't,"  he  said,  suddenly  peevish 
again.  He  hated  playing  tennis  with 
her  because  she  always  beat  him. 

"All  right,"  she  replied.  "Go  and 
play  with  your  dolls  then." 

"I  don't  play  with  dolls."  He  cut  out 
figures  from  the  illustrations  of  maga- 
zines and  colored  supplements,  and 
played  out  stories  with  them. 

"Big  baby!"  she  jeered.  "You  can't 
stand  not  winning." 

"  You're  a  big  bully.  You  wait.  Some 
day  I'll  beat  you.  Some  day  I'll  be  big 
enough  to  beat  you."  He  was  almost 
in  tears.  "Then  I'll  twist  your  arm  till 
you  scream." 

She  smiled,  tantalizingly  superior  and 
contemptuous.  "By  that  time  some 
other  woman  will  be  beating  you.  You'll 
always  be  beaten  by  a  woman.  You 
might  as  well  get  used  to  it  now."  She 
looked  more  like  his  sister  than  his 
mother;  she  had  been  only  nineteen 
years  old  when  he  was  born.  "Learn 
to  be  a  good  loser  while  you're  young, 
little  short  sport." 

"Shut  up!" 

She  liked  to  have  him  speak  to  her  like 
that.  It  showed  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  her,  that  they  were  truly  "pals" — as 
an  American  mother  should  be  with  her 
son.  And  it  made  her  feel  young  be- 
cause it  assumed  that  they  were  of  an 
equal  age. 

"Come  along!"  She  turned  and 
jumped  down  the  steps  girlishly,  and 
went  lilting  across  the  side-lawn  toward 
the  tennis  court  out  of  his  sight.  He  sat 
on  the  floor,  hugging  his  knees,  glooming 
at  the  flowers  in  the  border  beds  and  at 
the  hedge  of  little  cedars  behind  which 
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she  had  vanished.  Some  day  he  would 
beat  her  at  tennis.  No  woman  could 
play  as  well  as  a  man.  He  would  prac- 
tice every  day  and  beat  her  easily,  and 
be  a  champion,  and  make  her  proud  of 
him.  And  then  he  would  say,  "Aha! 
That's  one  thing  a  woman  can't  beat 
me  at,  I  guess!" 

He  heard  her  knocking  the  balls  about 
idly  in  the  tennis  court.  He  rose  with 
his  teeth  clenched,  and  went  to  take  his 
beating,  knowing  that  she  would  kiss 
him  afterward,  and  tell  him  how  much 
he  was  improving — "You're  wonder- 
ful!"— and  walk  back  to  the  house  with 
her  arm  round  him,  and  draw  his  bath 
and  lay  out  clean  clothes  for  him,  and 
mother  him  and  flatter  him  adorably. 
Then,  before  dinner,  she  would  play  the 
piano  for  him  while  he  lolled  on  the  obese 
cushions  of  the  lounge  before  the  fire- 
place, and  he  would  be  thrilled  and  lan- 
guorous and  melancholy  and  so  deeply 
happy  that  his  lips  would  pout  against 
the  leather  cushions  in  an  unconscious 
kiss. 

It  was  surely  this  teasing  and  tor- 
menting relation  with  his  mother  which 
made  him  so  sensitive  to  ridicule;  and 


after  the  "Birdseed"  incident  at  Miss 
Perrin's  table  he  came  home  to  announce 
that  he  would  never  return  to  that 
school.  Never! 
"Why  not?" 

She  was  at  the  piano,  practicing.  She 
continued  to  run  her  scales  expertly, 
with  the  soft  pedal  down,  while  he  ex- 
plained that  the  school  was  nothing  but 
a  girls'  seminary,  run  by  a  pair  of  crazy 
old  maids,  and  attended  by  infants  and 
village  idiots  like  Phil  Mondell,  and  by 
grocer's  daughters  who  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated as  servant  girls. 

Her  left  hand  glided  into  the  angry 
rumble  of  the  bass  from  Chopin's 
"Revolutionary  Etude,"  and  she  put  the 
treble  to  it  softly  as  a  sarcastic  accom- 
paniment to  his  declaration  of  revolt 
against  Miss  Perrin.  ' 

"I'm  not  a  baby,"  he  complained,  "I 
ought  to  go  to  the  public  school,  where 
everybody  else  goes." 

She  mocked  him  sotto  voce,  with 
Chopin's  defiant  chords.  "You'll  go  to 
boarding  school  if  you  go  anywhere. 
You're  too  much  of  a  mother's  darling 
anyway.  It's  time  you  left  me." 

"  I'll  not  leave  you.  You  want  to  get 
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rid  of  me."  She  let  the  bass  come  thun- 
dering up,  and  he  raised  his  voice.  "I'll 
go  to  the  regular  school,"  he  shouted, 
"where  everybody  else  goes." 

She  shook  her  head,  pounding  out  the 
roaring  mob  of  sound  in  the  bass,  and 
overtopping  it  with  the  treble  trium- 
phantly, until,  banging  suddenly  into  a 
discord,  she  stopped  and  waved  an 
impatient  hand  at  him.  "You'll  go  to 
boarding  school  or  you'll  stay  at  Miss 
Perrin's.  I'll  not  have  you  learning  the 
nasty  tricks  they'd  teach  you  in  the 
public  schools.  I  know.  I've  been  there. 
You're  bad  enough  as  you  are."  She 
began  the  rapid  movement  of  the  But- 
terfly Etude,  letting  it  sing  out  in  a 
slighting  disregard  of  him. 

"You're  afraid  I'll  hear  what  they 
say  about  you  in  town,"  he  cried.  "I 
guess  I  know  the  way  they  talk  about 

you." 

She  stopped.  Her  face  darkened. 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  don't  care,"  he  blustered,  red  with 
shame.  "You've  got  no  right  to  say 
I'm  bad  enough  as  I  am." 

"You're  a  little  cad,"  she  said,  "lis- 
tening to  talk  against  your  mother." 

"I  didn't,"  he  wept.  "I— I  licked 
him  for  it.  It  was  Phil  Mondell,  and 
he's  bigger  than  7  am,  too.  His  mother 
said — about  you  having  week-end  par- 
ties out  here  and  the  men  drinking — and 
the  singing  and  dancing  Sunday  night. 
They  could  hear  it  on  the  road." 

"All  right."  She  rose.  "You'll  go  to 
boarding  school.  Then  you'll  not  hear 
this  sort  of  gossip.  I'll  do  what  I  please, 
and  anyone  can  say  what  he  likes.  I'm 
not  answerable  to  you  or  to  anybody 
else.  You're  as  evil-minded  as  they  are." 

"I— I'm  not,"  he  sobbed.  "I  HI— 
licked  him." 

She  brushed  past  him  and  went  to  sit 
on  a  window  seat,  looking  out  at  the 
apple  orchard.  "You  can  go  away  to 
some  school  where  you  won't  have  to 
fight  for  mo." 

I  He  followed  her.  "Oh,  mother!"  he 
wailed,  trying  to  put  his  arms  around 
her. 


She  shoved  him  from  her.  He  at- 
tempted to  bury  his  face  in  her  lap, 
clasping  her  knees.  She  thrust  him 
away.  "I'm  tired  of  people  who  say 
they  love  me,  and  then  try  to  make  me 
do  only  what  they  want."  He  slid  down 
in  a  huddle  at  her  feet,  weeping  noisily. 
She  got  up  and  walked  away  from  him. 

The  room  was  large.  It  had  been  two 
rooms  and  an  entrance  hall  before  she  re- 
modeled it.  Now  the  front  door  oi)ened 
into  it  from  the  veranda,  and  the  back 
door  opened  out  of  it  into  a  little  con- 
servatory, and  the  stairs  went  up  one 
side  of  it,  and  all  the  ground-floor  win- 
dows on  the  northern  side  of  the  house 
lighted  it  from  front  to  back.  She  had 
paneled  it  in  a  woodwork  of  curly  maple, 
bought  from  the  wreck  of  an  old  New 
York  mansion,  ornate  and  pillared  and 
full  of  niches  for  statuary  in  which  she 
put  vases  of  flowers.  She  had  built 
false  beams  into  the  low  ceiling  and 
furnished  in  a  mission  style  of  heavy 
oak  and  leather  cushions  which  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  woodwork  or  the 
cottage-grand  piano;  and  when  she 
walked  away  from  him  to  the  far  end 
of  the  room  they  were  separated  by  the 
whole  depth  of  the  house  and  by  a 
bewildering  disorder  of  massive  chairs 
and  tables,  oriental  rugs  and  cloisonne 
jars  and  flowers  and  books  and  leather 
sofas  and  bearskins  and  tabourets. 

He  sat  up  to  call  after  her,  "If  you 
send  me  away  I'll  kill  myself." 

"That  sounds  like  your  father,"  she 
called  back  contemptuously. 

"And  I'll  kill  you  first." 

"I  wish  you  would."  . 

They  were  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
they  could  be  heard  by  any  of  the  serv- 
ants who  might  be  in  that  wing  of  the 
house.    She  had  no  human  relations  B 
with  her  servants,  none  of  whom  ever  II 
stayed  long  with  her — except  her  coach-  1 
man  who  lived  over  the  carriage  house  1 
and  helped  with  the  gardening;  and  he  j) 
had  remained  because  she  was  thought-  j 
ful  of  her  horses  and  included  him  in  j| 
her  kindly  manner  toward  the  animals. 

She  caught  up  her  gloves  and  a  trowel  I 
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from  a  table.  "You'll  go  to  Miss  Per- 
rin's,"  she  said,  on  her  way  past  him  to 
the  front  door,  "or  you'll  go  to  one  of 
those  boys'  schools  in  Connecticut  or 
wherever  they  are.  And  if  you  repeat 
any  more  of  this  village  gossip  to  me  I'll 
go  away  myself  and  leave  you  here." 

She  let  the  screen-door  bang  behind 
her,  and  he  remained  alone  to  face  the 
fact  that  in  her  person  a  woman  could 
be  the  more  cruel  and  unreasonable  the 
more  you  loved  her.  He  went  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  playroom  which  had 
been  made  for  him  in  the  attic ;  and  there 
his  resentment  against  her  must  have 
transferred  itself  to  the  natives  of  Fin- 
dellen,  and  particularly  to  Julie  Cane, 
for  he  began  with  his  paper  figures  a 
game  of  make-believe  in  which  his  hero 
defended  his  heroine  against  the  savages 
of  a  South  Sea  island,  led  by  an  amazon 
whom  he  finally  captured  and  held  pris- 
oner; and  he  ended  by  becoming  the 


king  of  the  island  with  the  amazon 
serving  him  as  an  abject  slave  crawling 
at  the  foot  of  his  throne. 

He  was  ridiculous.  Of  course.  He 
was  as  ridiculous  as  only  a  boy  can  be, 
with  his  callow  emotions  and  his  unim- 
portant tragedies.  There  is  this  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however:  the  dramas  of 
the  young  are,  in  all  of  us,  rehearsals  of 
the  parts  which  we  shall  later  play  in  life. 
It  is  in  these  preliminary  trials  of  our 
roles  that  the  roles  themselves  are  set. 
When  we  laugh  at  the  clumsy  and 
amateur  performances  of  childhood  in  its 
emotional  moments  we  are  laughing  at 
the  most  significant  beginnings  of  what 
we  may  afterward  shudder  at  as  the 
awful  decrees  of  predestination.  In 
Alan's  case,  for  example — 

It  may  sound  fanciful,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  through  these  absurd 
quarrels  with  his  mother  he  was  being 
emotionally  educated  and  rehearsed  for 
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the  habitual  conflict  of  love  and  hatred 
which  showed  later  in  his  tempera- 
ment; that  he  was  being  prepared — as 
Byron  was  in  his  boyhood  prepared — 
to  the  end  that  he  should  be  predisposed 
to  hate  and  destroy  anyone  whom  he 
loved;  that  he  was  being  trained  to  see 
in  love  that  "bitter-sweet"  emotion  of 
the  poets  which  becomes  so  poisonous; 
that  he  was  being  confirmed  in  a  need 
to  dominate  cruelly  in  his  affections  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  being  made 
too  sensitive  to  succeed  in  achieving 
that  domination,  because  the  faintest 
smile  of  ridicule  would  cast  him  down; 
that  he  was  being  grooved  and  channeled 
in  a  deep  predisposition  to  revolt  against 
authority,  without  being  given  the  self- 
confident  toughness  of  the  successful 
rebel;  and  that  he  was  being  set  to 
face  his  fellows  with  an  aggressive  and 
insolent  weakness  which  would  surely 
arouse  animosity  and  would  take  retali- 
ation hard. 

At  any  rate,  from  that  point  of  view, 
he  was  not  altogether  ridiculous.  And 
certainly,  in  his  relations  with  Julie 
Cane,  the  consequences  of  his  absurdity 
were  at  last  anything  but  laughable  for 
her. 

XVIII 

His  interest  in  her  came  to  a  new  point 
of  focus  when  he  saw  the  way  in  which 
the  Misses  Perrin  had  dressed  her — al- 
though he  did  not  know  it  was  their 
doing.  They  had  outfitted  her,  as  in- 
expensively as  possible,  in  plain  ging- 
hams for  the  summer,  with  school  pina- 
fores of  unbleached  linen  and  little 
strapped  shoes;  and  they  taught  her  to 
wear  her  hair  drawn  back  severely  from 
her  forehead  and  held  by  a  round  comb, 
so  that  she  looked  like  their  favorite 
little  girl,  the  Alice  of  Carroll's  Wonder- 
land and  Tenniel's  illustrations.  Un- 
fortunately, Alice  had  been  an  early 
heroine  of  Alan's  also;  and  though  he 
did  not  idcni  ify  the  resemblance,  he  saw 
Julie  in  her  new  costume  with  a  brooding 
interest  which  made  him  watch  her 
sulkily;  and,  as  her  intimacy  with  Alice 


Carey  grew  he  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities to  watch  her. 

From  his  playroom  window,  after 
school  hours,  he  could  see  them  together 
on  the  Carey  lawn,  which  adjoined  his 
own.  Then  he  saw  them  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  when  he  heard  them 
Sunday  morning,  he  realized  that  Julie 
was  visiting  his  neighbor.  It  annoyed 
him.  He  felt  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  be  friendly  with  Alice  Carey,  who 
seemed  a  gentle  and  well-mannered 
child  of  wealth;  but  he  could  not  bear 
the  grocer's  daughter,  and  he  wondered 
that  Mrs.  Carey  encouraged  the  com- 
panionship. He  spoke  of  it  to  his 
mother.  She  listened  with  a  peculiar 
expression  to  his  peevish  disdain  of  the 
"ugly  little  red-head";  and  that  after- 
noon she  announced  that  she  was  going 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Carey. 

He  refused  to  go  with  her.  She  did 
not  press  him.  She  had  concluded  that 
it  was  bad  for  him  to  be  so  much  alone 
with  her,  without  any  companions  of 
his  own  age;  and  she  hoped  to  make 
friends  with  the  Careys — before  they 
heard  any  of  the  local  gossip  about  her 
— and  to  introduce  Alan  to  the  circle  of 
Alice  Carey's  young  friends.  Also,  she 
wished  to  see  for  herself  this  grocer's 
daughter  who  seemed  to  be  so  much  in 
his  mind. 

She  went — characteristically — with- 
out a  hat,  through  the  hedge  that 
divided  the  estates,  in  the  informal 
country  costume  which  she  wore  about 
the  garden.  He  took  advantage  of  her 
absence  to  get  a  racket  and  the  tennis 
balls  and  devote  himself  to  practicing 
his  service  in  the  seclusion  of  the  hidden 
court.  And  he  was  still  practicing,  with 
a  nervous  intensity  of  application,  when 
he  heard  her  voice  as  she  returned, 
chatting  pleasantly  with  some  one  and 
getting  no  reply  that  he  could  catch. 

She  called  to  his  window  from  the 
lawn,  evidently  supposing  that  he  was 
upstairs.  He  answered,  nervously,  "  I'm 
out  here." 

"That's  fine,"  she  said,  as  she  came 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  of  cedars. 
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*We  can  play  doubles."  She  was  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  holding  Alice  by  the 
^IIpj  hand,  her  other  hand  on  Julie's  shoulder. 
"Run  in  and  fetch  the  rackets,  Alan. 
Have  you  ever  played  tennis,  Alice.'* 
Have  you,  Julia?" 

She  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was 
Sunday;  and  they  did  not  like  to 
remind  her  of  it.  Alice  shook  her  head 
shyly.  Julie  said  "No,"  with  her  eyes  on 
Alan.  He  concealed  his  chagrin  by 
dropping  his  racket  where  he  stood  and 
turning  to  make  a  short  cut  to  the  house 
jy  forcing  his  way  through  the  hedge 
without  passing  near  them.  "Come 
along  then,"  he  heard  his  mother  say, 
"and  we'll  show  you  how." 

He  was  a  long  time  getting  the  rackets, 
moving  reluctantly,  absorbed  in  surly 
thought.  He  felt  that  he  did  not  want 
to  play  with  Julie,  but  the  feeling  was 
not  strong  enough  to  make  him  able  to 
disobey  his  mother  and  be  unneighborly 
to  Alice  Carey.  He  decided  to  play  the 
game  with  the  others  aad  ignore  Julie. 

But  when  he  returned  to  the  court 
Alice  and  his  mother  were  together  on 
one  side  of  the  net,  tossing  the  balls 
to  Julie,  who  was  trying  to  return  them 
from  her  racket;  and  his  mother  called 
"It's  Julia  and  you  against  us  two. 
Come  along,  now.  You  serve  first, 
Alan." 

Well,  at  least  it  allowed  him  to  play 
where  he  would  not  have  to  admit  her 
existence  by  contending  against  her,  and 
it  put  her  where  he  could  snub  her  most 
pointedly.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye — 
for  he  did  not  look  directly  at  her — he 
saw  that  she  played  with  incredible 
awkwardness  and  with  an  unself-con- 
scious  gravity  which  made  the  awkward- 
ness more  funny.  She  was  big  for  her 
age,  she  had  her  mother's  heavy  bones, 
and  some  of  her  shoulder  muscles  had 
been  developed  by  helping  with  house- 
work; so  that  when  she  grasped  the 
racket  with  both  hands  and  swung  it  as 
if  she  had  a  broom  by  the  handle  she 
was  likely  to  drive  the  ball  out  of 
bounds  if  she  struck  it  at  all.  He  felt 
that  he  despised  her.  Little  Alice  Carey 


was  at  least  spirited.  In  her  excite- 
ment she  flew  at  the  ball,  smiting  at  it 
with  the  side  of  her  racket — which  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  hold  straight — 
and  even  kicking  at  the  ball  when  it 
drove  into  her  feet,  laughing  prettily, 
with  her  small  dark  face  flushed  and 
lighted. 

It  was  an  infant's  game,  and  he 
wondered  that  his  mother  had  the 
patience  to  go  on;  but  it  was  one  of  her 
charms  that  she  was  not  superior  with 
children;  she  seemed  really  unaware 
that  she  was  not  of  their  age;  and  she 
laughed  with  Alice  and  frowned  with 
Julie,  apparently  as  interested  as  they 
were.  He  saw  his  attitude  of  proud 
contempt  for  Julie  being  compromised, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  escape.  She 
brought  the  balls  to  him  in  her  hands 
when  he  was  serving,  and  he  had  to 
mutter  "Thanks."  He  bounced  them 
to  her  from  a  distance,  aloofly,  when  it 
was  her  turn  to  serve,  and  he  let  her  pick 
them  up  for  herself;  but  her  exuberant 
intentness  was  not  clouded  by  his  in- 
difference to  her;  and  she  had  a  red- 
haired,  pink-cheeked,  warm-fingered 
vitality  which  annoyed  him  when  she 
came  close  and  gave  the  balls  to  him, 
holding  them  out  with  a  look  which  he 
avoided  meeting. 

She  drove  a  ball  wild,  over  the  side 
line  into  the  hedge,  and  when  he  went  to 
retrieve  it  a  plan  occurred  to  him.  He 
found  the  ball,  unseen  by  the  others,  and 
hid  it  in  a  bird's  nest  on  the  branch  of  a 
cedar  tree.  When  they  came  to  help 
him  find  it  it  seemed  hopelessly  lost. 
There  were  only  two  balls  left;  they 
returned  to  the  game  with  these. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  drove  a  second 
ball  himself  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
first,  and  hid  that  also.  They  searched 
for  it  in  vain.  "We  can't  play  with  just 
one  ball,"  he  complained  when  his 
mother  proposed  to  go  on  with  the 
game. 

"How  stupid  of  us,"  she  said,  "to 
have  only  three.  Well,  we'll  get  more 
balls  and  have  another  game  some  other 
time.    I  suppose  we  shouldn't  play  on 
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Sunday  anyway.  Can  you  stay  to 
tea?" 

They  did  not  seem  to  know. 

''Come  on,  Alice,"  she  said.  "We'll 
go  and  ask  your  father.  Put  away  the 
rackets,  Alan.  We'll  be  right  back." 

She  went  off  with  Alice  across  the 
lawn.  He  turned  his  back  on  Julie  and 
left  her  flat.  She  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it.  She  devoted  herself  stupidly  to 
searching  for  the  lost  balls,  and  he  took 
the  rackets  to  the  veranda  and  sat  down, 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  be  troubled 
by  her  till  the  others  returned. 

He  was  stretched  out  in  his  mother's 
reclining  chair,  regarding  the  thought  of 
Julie  with  a  comfortable  sneer,  when 
he  saw  her  coming  slowly  toward  the 
house,  her  head  down.  He  thought  that 
she  was  looking  at  her  feet  bashfully  as 
she  approached.  Then  he  saw  that  she 
was  examining  something  in  her  hands. 
The  tennis  balls? 

The  tennis  balls !  And  it  was  evident 
from  her  manner  that  she  was  bringing 
them  to  him  because  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them,  having  realized 
that  he  must  have  hidden  them  in  the 
nest.  The  stupid  little  idiot!  Why 
hadn't  she  let  them  alone?  And  what 
sneaking  suspicion  of  him  had  made  her 
look  for  them  in  the  foliage  of  a  tree? 
Had  she  spied  on  him  and  seen  him 
hide  them ?  Heavens,  how  he  hated  her ! 

He  was  at  once  guilty,  angry, 
ashamed,  and  afraid  that  she  would  tell 
his  mother.  He  could  hear  his  mother's 
cool  voice,  "What  a  little  cad  you  are, 
aren't  you?"  And  in  a  pale  fury  he 
sprang  up  to  confront  Julie. 

She  came  up  to  him  and  held  out  the 
balls,  one  in  each  hand,  with  no  ex- 
pression which  he  could  understand — 
unless  it  were  a  dumb,  deep-eyed  look 
of  inquiry.  He  caught  her  by  the  wrist. 
"I'll  twist  your  arm  off,"  he  threatened, 
"unless  you  promise  not  to  tell  where 
you  found  them." 

His  voi(!e  was  horrible  with  weak  rage 
and  humiliation  and  he  could  not  con- 
trol the  writhing  of  his  lips.  Her  look 
did  not  change.    He  twisted  her  arm. 


"Promise!"  She  dropped  the  balls  and 
put  a  hand  to  her  shoulder  where  the 
twisting  hurt  her.  "Promise!" 

"I'll  not  tell,"  she  said,  and  she 
smiled  at  him. 

It  was  a  smile  so  unexpected,  so  un- 
resisting, and  so  unconcerned  with  his 
anger  and  his  shame,  that  for  a  moment 
he  stared  at  it,  motionless,  still  grasping 
her  wrist.  Then  his  hand  moved  up 
her  arm  to  her  hurt  shoulder,  the  blood 
came  blushing  to  his  forehead,  his  teeth 
showed,  like  his  mother's,  in  a  queer 
grimace.  "You  darn  little  fool,"  he 
said,  "why  don't  you  keep  away  from 
me?" 

He  jerked  her  to  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  caught  her  by  the  hair  with 
his  other  hand,  and  forced  her  head  back, 
so  that  she  looked  up  at  him,  crushed 
against  him,  helplessly.  She  showed  no 
fear  whatever.  Her  eyes  were  as  if  fixed 
on  something  that  she  saw  behind  his 
words  and  his  acts.  "You're  a  little 
fool,"  he  said  hoarsely,  in  his  mother's 
phrase;  and  she  seemed  to  hear  it  no 
more  than  if  she  were  hypnotized, 
gazing  at  him,  fascinated.  He  held  her 
head  back  by  the  hair  and  struck  her  a 
slap  on  the  side  of  the  cheek.  The  blow 
startled  her.  She  swallowed  a  gulp 
that  stuck  in  her  strained  throat.  Then, 
with  a  funny  little  whimper,  he  caught 
her  to  him  again,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  and  smeared  his  open  hand 
across  her  lips,  and  thrust  her  from  him, 
and  fled  into  the  house, 

XIX 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  what — 
for  want  of  a  better  word — we  shall  have 
to  call  the  love  affair  between  them. 
She  was  aware  that  she  liked  him  and 
she  knew  that  he  liked  her.  She  per- 
fectly understood  the  incident  of  the 
tennis  balls.  As  she  saw  it,  he  had  been 
angry  with  her  for  having  called  him 
"Birdseed,"  and  he  had  not  wanted 
to  play  with  her,  and  his  mother  had 
forced  him  to,  so  he  had  hidden  the 
balls;  then,  when  she  found  them,  he 
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was  afraid  that  she  might  tell  his 
mother,  and  he  had  tried  by  hurting  her 
to  frighten  her  into  silence,  and  he  had 
been  distressed  at  hurting  her,  and  in 
his  distress  he  had  shown  that  he  liked 
her,  and  then  he  had  been  angry  at 
himself  for  showing  it,  and  he  had  tried 
to  rub  off  the  kiss,  and  finally  he  had 
run  away.  That  was  all  natural 
enough.  And  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  ignore  her  when  the  others  re- 
turned and  his  mother  called  him  to 
come  downstairs  and  join  them  over 
the  cambric  tea  which  was  served  for 
them  on  the  veranda.  Affection  was  a 
thing  to  be  concealed;  his  behavior  to 
her  before  the  others  was  not  very 


different  from  her  father's  manner  to 
her  at  meals  when  her  mother  was 
present.  Perhaps  Alan's  mother,  too, 
was  jealous.  Certainly  she  was  sus- 
picious about  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
balls  and  puzzled  by  Alan's  awkward 
disinclination  to  talk  about  them. 

Julie  explained  that  she  had  found 
them  "over  there" — with  a  vague  nod 
in  the  direction  of  the  cedars — and  her 
self-possessed  candor  was  convincing, 
though  it  did  not  explain  Alan.  His 
mother  continued  to  watch  him  and  to 
study  her  thereafter,  but  Julie  was  not 
embarrassed;  she  was  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  when  she  rose 
with  Alice  to  say  good-by,  and  Alan's 
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mother  sent  him  to  escort  them  to  the 
Carey  home,  she  was  not  surprised  that 
he  refused  to  notice  her  and  spoke  only 
to  Ahce  when  he  left  them.  Alice,  to 
console  her,  put  an  arm  around  her  as 
they  went  up  the  steps,  and  said  loyally, 
"I  don't  think  he's  nice."  She  replied 
only,  "He's  mad  because  I  thought  his 
name  was  Birdseed." 

At  the  sound  of  them  on  the  veranda 
Mr.  Carey  came  out  through  the  French 
windows  of  his  study — a  tall,  dark  man, 
clean-shaven,  with  a  ready  legal  smile. 
He  had  a  cigar  in  his  long  fingers  and 
when  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Birdsall  was  not 
with  them  his  smile  faded;  he  glanced  at 
Alan  disappearing  through  the  hedge, 
and  he  put  the  cigar  in  his  mouth,  dis- 
appointed. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  back." 

Neither  of  the  children  answered  him, 
since  it  was  plain  that  he  expected  no 
reply.  They  stood  watching  him  in 
silence.  He  took  up  a  book  absent- 
mindedly  from  the  wicker  table,  opened 
it  in  the  middle,  read  a  few  lines  of  it 
with  his  head  cocked  on  one  side  and 
an  eye  closed  against  the  smoke,  put  it 
down,  said  to  it,  "Your  mother'U  not 
be  down  to-night,"  and  walked  back 
into  his  study. 

They  were  left  to  find  their  way, 
hushed,  on  tiptoe,  to  their  playroom, 
where  an  ancient  nurse  named  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  reading  some  devotional 
book  by  the  fading  light  at  a  window. 
She  looked  over  her  spectacles  at  them 
as  they  came  in,  whispering,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  She  returned  to  her 
reading,  willing  to  let  them  amuse  them- 
selves in  any  quiet  way  they  pleased. 
They  had  an  old  bound  volume  of  an 
English  illustrated  weekly  open  on  the 
floor,  where  they  had  been  looking  at 
pif!tures  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870.  They  lay  down  to  it  again,  and 
began  to  turn  the  pages  in  silence.  In 
that  house,  as  Julie  had  discovered, 
silence  was  a  virtue. 

After  supper  they  were  allowed  an 
hour  with  their  picture  book  before  they 
were  sent  to  bed.  To  Julie,  accustomed 


to  her  father's  late  hours,  this  earh 
bedding  was  a  hardship,  but  she  ha( 
found  a  way  to  obviate  it.  Mrs.  Wilsoi 
left  a  shielded  night-light  burning  nea 
the  door  to  the  playroom;  and  afte 
Alice  had  fallen  asleep — cuddling  af 
fectionately  in  Julie's  arms — Juli< 
slipped  out  of  bed  without  disturbing 
her,  lighted  a  candle  at  the  night-light 
and  returned  to  the  playroom  and  th< 
Franco-Prussian  war.  She  had  not  th< 
vaguest  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about 
but  she  intended  to  ask  her  father. 

She  was  on  the  floor  in  her  nightgowr 
with  the  candle  beside  her — absorbed  ir 
a  picture  of  a  young  mother  huddlec 
over  a  cradle  in  a  wrecked  attic,  witl 
the  stars  showing  through  a  shell  holt 
in  the  ceiling— when  she  heard  a  rustling 
and  a  scraping  sound  on  the  veranda 
roof  outside  the  window,  and  looked  uj: 
to  see  Alan's  face  appear  smiling  at  th( 
sill. 

He  explained,  in  a  boastful,  mis- 
chievous whisper,  "I  climbed  the  tree.'' 

She  glanced  behind  her  and  saw  thai 
the  door  into  the  hall  was  open.  She 
went  to  shut  it  noiselessly.  In  her  bare 
feet  she  came  back  as  far  as  the  candle 
on  the  floor. 

He  whispered,  grinning  a  congratu- 
lation, "You  didn't  tell  about  the  balls.'' 

The  friendliness  of  his  manner  drew 
her  and  she  came  a  little  nearer,  with 
her  hands  behind  her,  staring  at  him 
solemnly. 

"  I  sneaked  out,"  he  exulted.  "Mother 
thinks  I'm  in  bed." 
She  nodded. 

"Where's  the  kid?"  he  asked,  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  Alice. 
"She's  asleep." 

He  rested  bis  arms  on  the  sill,  kneeling 
on  the  sloping  roof  of  the  veranda. 
"You're  a  good  sport,"  he  said. 

It  was  magically  her  father's  phrase. 
It  pleased  her  to  the  heart.  "Why?" 
She  smiled,  coming  slowly  toward  him. 

"Because  you  didn't  tell." 

" Oh."  She  perched  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  in  which  Mrs.  Wilson  had  been 
reading,  put  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and 
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eajfer  chin  in  her  hands,  and  watched 
e  lia  lim. 

%^    '*I  didn't  hurt  you,  did  I?"  he  asked. 

"No." 
aftj    "That's  fine." 

Evidently  he  had  nothing  more  to 
j^ljiay.  They  beamed  at  each  other.  He 
fl^jpj  vriggled  a  little,  happily,  leaning  in  on 
he  sill  and  moving  his  knees  under  him. 
jfjjpe  was  bareheaded,  his  hair  was 
I  {L  :ousled,  his  dark  eyes  were  shyly  large 
IjQ^jj  md  bright  in  the  distant  glow  of  the 
fcandle.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
jQ^'d  just  come  and  tell  you." 
She  nodded. 

"I  guess  I'll  see  you  to-morrow,  won't 


Idlei 
witl 


?" 


Yes,"  she  said  softly,  in  the  voice  of 
jjjjjsurrender.  He  was  very  handsome, 
ij^jj    "You  won't  tell  anyone  that  I  was 

hp  ^^^^-^ 


She  shook  her  head. 


He  made  as  if  to  say  something  but 
got  caught,  open  mouthed,  in  embar- 
rassment, and  looked  back  over  his 


shoulder  as  an  excuse  for  not  going  on. 
*Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "I  guess  I 
better  go." 

She  nodded  reluctantly. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "good-night." 
She  no  more  than  breathed,  "good- 
night." 

He  waited,  holding  to  her  with  his 
eyes.  "Good-night,"  he  repeated  in 
another  tone — in  a  tone  that  was  shy, 
meaningful,  and  questioning. 

She  understood  what  he  wanted,  and 
she  went  dutifully  to  kiss  him  good- 
night. He  put  an  arm  round  her,  and  it 
was  an  arm  that  trembled.  He  kissed 
her  softly,  with  warm,  swollen  lips. 


"You  won't  tell  on  me,"  he  whispered. 

She  slipped  an  arm  around  his  neck. 
"No,  no,"  she  murmured. 

"They'd  make  fun  of  us,"  he  said, 
against  her  cheek.  "You're  such  a 
kid." 

"I  know." 

"You  like  me  a  lot,  don't  you?" 

For  answer  she  rubbed  her  cool  cheek 
against  the  fever  of  his. 

And  then,  crushing  her  against  him 
and  the  sill,  he  began  to  mumble  her 
and  bite  at  her  lips,  in  his  mother's 
manner,  roughly.  She  could  not  get  her 
breath.  She  fought  away  from  him, 
and  he  dug  his  fingers  into  her  waist, 
holding  her.  "You  hurt!"  she  gasped. 
He  laughed  maliciously,  and  at  the 
enmity  of  that  sound  she  braced  her- 
self against  the  sill  and  pulled  back  from 
him.  His  knees  slipped  on  the  sloping 
shingles,  he  fell  across  the  sill,  and  he 
had  to  free  her  in  order  to  save  himself. 
She  staggered  out  of  his  reach. 

He  grinned  at  her  angrily.  "What's 
the  matter?" 

She  backed  away  from  him,  without 
replying,  until  she  came  to  the  candle, 
which  she  took  up  and  stared  at,  wide- 
eyed,  with  her  nostrils  dilated,  breath- 
ing unsteadily.  The  drip  had  made  an 
untidy  icicle  of  wax  on  the  side  of 
the  candlestick;  she  broke  it  off  with 
shaking  fingers.  "Goodruight,"  she 
said,  without  looking  at  him,  and  walked 
away,  trembling,  into  the  bedroom. 

There,  having  blown  out  her  candle, 
she  waited  listening  by  the  window. 
When  she  heard  a  twig  snap  on  the  tree 
outside  she  got  back,  troubled,  into 
bed. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Coeducation  versus  Literature 


BY  ROLLO  WALTER  BROWN 


MY  quarrel  with  coeducation  is  that 
it  is  making  men  less  humane  at 
the  very  time  when  the  world  needs  men 
who  are  more  humane  than  they  have 
ever  been  before. 

Many  other  arguments  have  been  used 
against  coeducation;  many  have  been 
employed  in  its  favor.  But  most  of  these 
have  become  either  obsolete  or  trivial. 
It  cannot  longer  be  charged,  for  in- 
stance, that  coeducational  colleges  bring 
impressionable  young  men  and  women 
promiscuously  together  without  the 
steadying  restraints  of  home;  for  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  of  pre-college  age  are 
not  to  be  found  much  at  home,  and  they 
are  not  much  restrained  when  they  are 
there.  Frequently  the  restraints  are 
greater  in  college.  Neither  can  it  now 
be  maintained  that  separate  colleges  pro- 
vide a  cloistered  life  in  which  young 
ladies — ^they  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
pitied  most — ^are  haplessly  prevented 
from  ever  catching  a  glimpse  of  any  male 
being  except  the  janitor.  What  delight- 
ful humor  to  speak  of  a  cloistered  life 
when  life  is  full  of  week-end  trips  home, 
numberless  house  parties,  and  occa- 
sional all-night  dances!  Nor  can  it 
longer  be  argued  that  coeducation  in  col- 
lege provides  only  a  beautiful  comple- 
tion of  the  family  sort  of  friendship 
which  was  developed  in  grade  school  and 
high  school.  When  a  man  in  a  Middle 
Western  university  of  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand students  goes  to  his  fraternity 
house  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  dis- 
covers numerous  young  lady  students  in 
bathing  attin^  not  only  in  j)()sscssion  of 
the  fratcrnily's  j)icr,  bnt  st;ilking  freely 
about  on  the  i)iazza  and  in  tfie  open  liv- 
ing room  between  "dips" — young  ladies 
whom  he  has  never  seen  before  in  his 


life — he  can  only  wonder  if  "the  family 
sort  of  friendship"  has  not  been  unduly 
extended!  The  older  arguments,  all  of 
which  seemed  to  center  round  a  purely 
social  problem,  have  become  largely  ir 
relevant,  not  because  we  have  surren- 
dered our  standards  of  social  decency, 
but  because  the  maintenance  of  these 
standards  must  now  be  effected  in  new 
ways. 

But  when  we  have  put  aside  every 
consideration  of  purely  social  import, 
there  remains  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  coeducation  on  the  character  ol 
education  itself.  To  one  who  is  inter 
ested  in  having  not  only  women  but  men 
enlarge  their  sympathies,  clarify  their  as- 
pirations, and  sharpen  their  minds  to  a 
keen  edge  by  a  discriminating  knowledge 
of  the  best  of  mankind's  past,  this  influ 
ence  can  seem  only  pernicious.  For  co- 
education marks  off  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge in  an  artificial  way  that  is  especially 
detrimental  to  men.  As  we  shall  see. 
men  and  women  in  separate  institutions 
will  choose  honestly  according  to  some 
basis  of  personal  preference  the  subjects 
they  wish  to  pursue  with  greatest  seri 
ousness.  In  any  college  for  men  or  in 
any  college  for  women  there  will  be,  as 
one  might  expect,  a  wholesome  distribu 
tion  of  students  in  the  literatures,  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  philosophy,  econom^ 
ics,  and  history.  But  in  coeducational 
colleges,  if  the  number  of  women  ap 
proximates  that  of  the  men,  subjects 
cease  to  be  chosen  according  to  a  genuin^ 
personal  preference,  and  are  chosen  ac^ 
cording  to  a  social  feeling  based  upon 
sex.  Certain  studies  come  to  be  thought 
of  as  men's  subjects;  certain  others,  as 
women's  subjects. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  historical 
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Julie  Cane 

A  NOVEL— PART  IV 
BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XX 

JULIE  CANE  said  nothing  to  Alice 
about  the  incident  of  Alan  Bird- 
sail's  night  visit  to  her  in  the  Careys' 
playroom,  having  promised  him  that  she 
would  not  tell — and  being  prevented  by 
her  natural  secret iveness,  in  any  case — 
so  that  he  was  free  to  cut  her  again  at 
school  on  the  following  day,  even  when 
she  sat  beside  him  at  lunch.    She  did 


not  question  his  behavior;  and,  to  any- 
one else,  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  it.  He  spoke  to  Alice  during  the 
noon  recess  but  not  to  her,  and  she  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  to  look  at  him.  He 
let  her  pass  his  gate  on  her  way  home, 
without  attempting  to  waylay  her;  and 
she  did  not  even  glance  at  the  house  to 
see  whether  he  was  in  sight.  She  told 
her  father  of  everything  else  that  had 
occurred  on  her  visit;  and  when  he 
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asked,  "How's  the  Birdcage  boy  behav- 
ing?" she  answered,  '*I  don't  know.  All 
right,  I  guess,"  being  guiltily  puzzled  to 
decide  how,  in  fact,  he  had  behaved,  and 
realizing  that  her  father  might  misunder- 
stand him. 

Cane,  if  he  saw  that  she  had  something 
on  her  mind,  did  not  press  her  for  an 
account  of  it.  He  was  busy  with  his 
grand  theory  of  things  in  general,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  descend  to  the  de- 
tails of  any  individual  problem  until  he 
had  the  whole  theory  ready.  She  herself 
had  other  things  to  think  of  beside  Alan's 
peculiarities,  being  greatly  occupied 
with  her  studies,  particularly  her  music, 
for  which  she  had  an  unusual  industry 
but  no  aptitude  whatever.  And  she  was 
the  more  surprised,  next  morning,  when 
Alan  popped  out  from  behind  the  bushes 
and  stopped  her  as  she  came  up  the 
path  to  the  Perrin  back  door.1 

"Why 're  you  making  out  you  don't 
care.f^"  he  demanded. 

He  was  scowling;  he  had  been  quar- 
reling with  his  mother;  but  he  was  also 
pink  with  some  emotion  that  was  not 
anger,  and  she  understood  neither  his 
expression  nor  his  words — or,  at  least, 
they  confused  her.    "What.^"  she  said. 

"You  know  what  as  well  as  I  do,"  he 
hectored.  "You  like  me  and  you  need- 
n't pretend  you  don't.  It  doesn't  worry 
me  any,  only  I'm  not  going  to  be  cheeked 
by  you  or  anybody  else."  The  " anybody 
else"  referred  to  his  mother,  of  course. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  that. 
She  looked  away  from  him  vaguely.  He 
caught  her  l)y  the  arm  and  pulled  her 
round  to  him.  "You're  nothing  but  a 
little  nobody,"  he  raged,  "and  if  I  show 
I  like  you,  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
.  .  .  You've  got  to  be  darned  meek  about 
it.  You  needn't  think  you  can  come  it 
over  me.  I've  stood  about  enough  from 
you,  do  you  hear?" 

"You're  hurting  me  again,"  she  said, 
trying  to  free  her  arm. 

"Well,  you  bet  I  am!  And  VW  keep 
on  hurting  you,  if  you  think  you  can 
treat  me  that  way.  You  come  sneaking 
round  me,  making  up  to  me,  and  then 


when  I  show  I  like  you,  you  think  you 
can  act  as  if  you  didn't  care.  You'll 
apologize.  That's  what  you'll  do. 
You'll  say  you're  sorry." 

He  talked  so  fast  that  he  bewildered 
her,  and  the  hurting  of  her  arm  confused 
her,  so  that  she  was  quite  inarticulate; 
but  he  must  have  seen  in  her  eyes  that 
she  was  sorry  for  him,  for  he  commanded 
in  a  tone  suddenly  confident,  "Say  it." 

"Say  what." 

"Say  you're  sorry." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

He  released  her. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  worried, 
and  then  she  started  up  the  path  again. 
He  caught  her  back.  "No,  you  don't," 
he  said.  "You've  got  to  do  more  than 
that."  And  since  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand,  he  went  on,  "You  like  me, 
and  you've  got  to  show  it.  You've  got 
to  do  something  to  show  it.  You've  got 
to — You've  got  to  say  it.  Go  on." 

"Say  what?" 

He  wanted  her  to  say  the  things  his 
mother  said  to  him  when  they  were 
making  up  a  quarrel;  but  he  could  not 
tell  her.   He  gulped.   "  You  know." 

She  knew  only  that  he  was  in  a  shock- 
ing emotional  state  and  she  did  not 
know  why. 

He  ordered,  "Say  you're — Say  I'm — 
your  darling." 

It  came  out  in  a  ridiculous,  hoarse, 
cracked,  and  agonized  voice;  and,  at 
the  sound  of  it,  he  added  at  once — whis- 
pering, with  a  fierce  insolence — "and 
kiss  my  hand." 

He  thrust  it  out  at  her.  She  looked 
at  it.  She  looked  up  at  him.  And  sud- 
denly there  were  tears  in  his  eyes — tears 
of  rage  and  mortification  and  shame  and 
pity  for  himself,  if  she  could  have  under- 
stood them.  But  before  she  had  time 
to  understand  anything,  he  turned  from 
her  with  a  sob  and  flung  back  into  the 
l)ushes  and  crashed  through  them  out  of 
her  sight. 

She  stood  there  a  long  time,  frowning, 
unhappy  for  him,  seeing  still  the  suffer- 
ing in  his  face,  and  wholly  at  a  loss  about 
it.   When  she  continued  on  her  way  jip 
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the  path,  she  went  slowly,  miserable, 
but  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  was  the 
matter.  Martha  Perrin,  at  her  desk  in 
the  schoolroom,  looked  up  from  the 
exercises  that  she  was  correcting  and 
greeted  her  with  the  usual,  *'Good 
morning,  Julia  dear,"  as  she  entered. 
Julie  replied  with  a  pale  imitation  of  a 
smile  that  was  rather  tragical.  They 
were  alone.  She  hung  up  her  hat  and 
sat  down  with  her  books  at  the  school- 
room table,  moodily. 

Martha  came  to  her  at  once.  "  What 
is  it?  What  is  it,  Julia?  Aren't  you 
well?" 

The  question  irritated  her.  "I'm  all 
right,"  she  said.  She  opened  a  book  at 
random  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  it. 

Martha  reddened.  A  little  gray- 
haired  spinster  in  her  conventual  black, 
she  stood  gazing  at  Julie  as  helplessly  as 
an  affectionate  little  girl  who  has  been 
rebuffed  by  an  elder.  Julie  did  not  look 
up  from  her  book.  Martha  went  back, 
hurt,  to  her  teacher's  desk. 

It  was  not  merely  that  she  was  fond 
of  Julie,  and  therefore  sensitive  to  a 
slighting  of  her  sympathy.    Julie's  re- 


lations with  her — and  with  her  sister — 
had  become  much  more  complicated 
than  that.  The  elder  sister,  Agnes,  at 
first  brusquely  superior  in  her  manner  to 
the  child,  had  been  won  by  the  sturdy 
way,  the  obedient  but  unservile  way,  in 
which  Julie  had  accepted  direction,  in- 
struction, criticism,  or  what  not. 
Whether  they  were  correcting  her  dress 
or  her  accent  or  her  manners  or  the  harsh 
roughness  of  her  voice,  Julie  had  taken 
it  equally  well,  without  offense,  intelli- 
gently and  sensibly.  There  was,  as 
Agnes  said,  "no  sentimental  nonsense 
about  the  child."  She  had  no  fear  of 
them.  She  had  not  fawned  on  them. 
She  had  resented  nothing  from  them. 
And  if  she  was  grateful  to  them,  she  had 
shown  it  only  by  her  willingness  to  obey 
and  improve. 

As  a  consequence,  Agnes  had  accepted 
Julie  as  her  particular  protegee  and  a 
child  after  her  own  heart,  although  she 
had  taken  Julie  for  instruction  in  piano- 
playing  only.  She  had  talked  about 
Julie  to  Martha  in  a  way  which  might 
have  made  Martha  jealous  if  Martha 
had  not  been  convinced  that  Agnes  did 
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not  understand  her  Julie  at  all.  Agnes, 
for  instance,  had  never  seen  Julie  smile. 
As  between  the  two  sisters,  her  smile 
had  obviously  been  reserved  for  Martha 
alone.  Martha  had  noticed  that.  And 
she  believed  that  you  could  not  appre- 
ciate Julie  unless  you  saw  her  when  her 
face  was  warmed  by  one  of  her  rare 
expressions  of  irradiating  friendliness. 

There  had  begun,  in  fact,  between  the 
two  sisters,  a  little  unconscious  rivalry 
about  the  child.  They  had  talked  of 
adopting  her — not  as  a  serious  plan,  be- 
cause they  knew  her  mother  would  not 
have  sense  enough  to  give  her  up,  but 
as  a  pleasant  speculation.  "I'm  sure," 
Agnes  said,  "that  Father  would  have 
been  fond  of  her."  And  they  agreed 
that,  even  if  they  could  not  adopt  her, 
they  might  train  her  to  be  an  assistant 
in  their  school  and  so  keep  her  with 
them  for  years.  Old  age  was  beginning 
to  look  lonely  to  them  in  prospect. 

"I'm  sure,"  Agnes  said,  "that  if  I 
had  a  daughter" — and  there  she  stopped. 
She  was  going  to  say  that  her  daughter 
would  have  been  like  Julie,  but  she  was 
embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing a  husband  of  such  a  character  that 
the  inheritance  from  the  father  might 
not  conflict  with  her  own  endowment  of 
her  child.  "It's  too  bad,"  she  said 
vaguely,  "that  one  can't  have  children 
in  some  other  way." 

"I  loved  so  dressing  her,"  Martha 
put  in  quickly,  to  change  the  Subject. 
"She  was  so  shy  and  sweet  about  it." 

"I  hope  you'll  not  sentimentalize  her," 
Agnes  said. 

And  Martha  resented  it.  She  felt,  in 
her  heart,  that  under  Julie's  difficult 
exterior,  there  was  a  loyalty  and  a 
passionate  devotion  beyond  anything 
that  Agnes  could  understand  or  appre- 
ciate. Agnes  was  all  for  Roman  char- 
acter, sternness  and  upright  strength. 
Martha  saw  in  Julie  a  snpport  for  her 
own  need  of  love  and  kindliness— a 
sui)pf)rt,  indeed,  against  Agnes's  dis- 
j>aragement  of  that  need  in  her. 

-She  was  the  more  distressed  to  have 
Julie  refuse  sympathy  in  her  own  evi- 


dent unhap[)iness.  It  was  almost  a 
proof  that  Agnes,  after  all,  was  riglit 
about  the  child.    And  if  Agnes  were 

right  !    Martha  foresaw  a  day 

when  Julie  would  advance  from  her 
classes  to  Agnes's,  and  become  a  supe- 
rior little  strong-minded  Agnes,  and 
regard  her  with  tolerant  disdain. 

Her  manner  toward  Julie  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning  was  prophetically  tinged 
with  the  sense  of  coming  depreciation; 
and  when  at  midday  she  took  her 
pupils  in  to  luncheon  and  her  sister's 
atmosphere  of  Roman  poise,  she  went 
resigned  to  the  sterile  necessity  of  be- 
having with  fortitude  and  self-reliance 
even  in  the  face  of  food. 

Julie  sat  down,  as  usual,  beside  Alan. 
Miss  Perrin,  as  usual,  said  grace.  But 
then,  under  cover  of  the  murmured 
"Amen"  of  the  others,  Julie,  with  her 
head  still  bowed,  whispered  to  Alan, 
"  I'm  sorry."  And  he  replied  "  Shut  up !" 

He  had  intended  to  say  it  in  as  low  a 
tone  as  hers,  but  a  break  in  his  voice  put 
a  squeak  in  it,  and  it  was  audible  to  all 
around  him  in  the  moment  of  decent 
silence  that  intervened  between  the 
prayer  and  the  return  to  things  of  this 
world. 

"Alan!"  Miss  Perrin  cried,  shocked. 
''What  did  you  say.?" 

There  was  no  answer  but  the  rustle 
of  movement  and  the  intake  of  breath 
that  accompanied  the  turning  of  public 
attention  in  his  direction.  Julie  looked 
guilty. 

One  of  the  little  girls  piped  out  in- 
gratiatingly, "He  said  *Shut  up.'" 

Miss  Perrin  ignored  her.  "Did  he, 
Julia?" 

Julie  was  silent. 

"Answer  me,  Julia." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  mustn't 
tell." 

"You  don't  need  to,"  Miss  Perrin 
said,  with  approval.  "I  should  think, 
Ahin,  that  you  would  be  ashamed 

"Well,"  he  sulked,  "I  don't  want  to 
talk  to  her,  and  I  don't  want  her  to  talk 
to  me." 

"Spoken  like  a  little  gentleman,  I'm 
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sure."  Miss  Perrin  was  heavily  sar- 
castic. "Julia,  change  places  with 
Alice.  And  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will 
speak  to  Master  Alan  until  he  has  apolo- 
gized to  Julia,  before  you  all,  for  his 
boorishness." 

Alan  remained  unrepentant  under  that 
threat  of  isolation;  Julie  gave  up  her 
chair  to  Alice  Carey  and  took  the  seat 
beside  Martha;  and  it  seemed  an 
unpleasant  but  unimportant  incident. 
Nevertheless,  it  began  a  new  movement 
in  the  tune  to  which  life  was  making 
Julie  and  her  young  Romeo  dance. 

XXI 

Meanwhile  her  father's  progress  to- 
ward a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
things  in  general  had  become  evident  in 
two  significant  acts.  He 
had  changed  the  name  of 
his  shop  to  "The  Old  Fin- 
dellen  Grocery,"  which  he 
had  painted  on  his  lintel 
and  printed  on  his  bill- 
heads; and  he  had  put  in 
his  show  window  a  large 
papier-mache  figure  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  ob- 
tained as  an  advertisement 
from  a  wholesale  tea  house. 
This  dignitary  had  a  bal- 
anced head  that  bowed 
and  nodded  on  his  collar 
bone,  benevolently,  for  a 
considerable  time  after  you 
had  jerked  his  pigtail. 
Cane  had  inked  a  length 
of  white  string,  tied  one 
end  of  it  to  the  China- 
man's black  queue,  and  led 
the  string  through  a  course 
of  staples,  concealed  be- 
tween tins  of  canned  goods, 
to  a  place  where  he  could 
reach  the  other  end,  un- 
noticed inside  the  shop. 
And  whenever  anyone 
passed  the  window,  he 
plucked  the  string:  the 
Chinaman  began  to  bow 


and  bow  and  bow  and  bow;  the  passer- 
by slowed  down  and  stared;  and  Cane, 
watching  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
whispered  to  himself  "Ducks!" 

"Ducks!"  In  that  mystic  word  he 
celebrated  the  fact  that  his  new  theory 
of  life  and  human  conduct  was  proving 
its  point  triumphantly.  For  his  new 
theory  of  life  was  briefly  this: 

According  to  Darwin  and  his  school, 
mankind,  having  evolved  from  an  ani- 
mal ancestry,  was  still  largely  animal. 
As  animals,  we  were  all  more  or  less 
moved  and  animated  by  certain  animal 
instincts.  People,  as  Cane  had  noticed, 
did  not  use  their  minds.  Why.f*  Simply 
because  their  instincts  were  more  power- 
ful than  their  intelligence.  That  was 
clear  enough  if  you  considered  them  in 
the  mass.    Looking  back  on  Findellen 
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from  the  hillroad,  you  could  see  that  the 
village  was  very  like  a  colony  of  prairie 
dogs,  held  together  by  a  herd  instinct; 
and  every  little  house  was  an  animal 
burrow,  built  and  defended  in  response 
to  animal  instincts  of  love  and  affection. 
Intelligence  would  not  keep  a  man  or  a 
woman  working  as  these  people  worked 
to  support  a  family  and  maintain  a 
home.  Quite  otherwise.  A  purely  in- 
telligent man,  if  he  decided  to  live  at  all, 
would  preserve  his  liberty  and  limit  his 
burdens  by  living  for  himself  alone;  but, 
being  an  instinctive  animal,  the  average 
man  could  only  live  happily  if  he  satis- 
fied his  animal  instincts  by  marrying, 
raising  a  family,  making  friends,  earning 
the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  liv- 
ing at  peace  with  his  herd.  He  did  not 
intelligently  choose  this  course  of  con- 
duct, however.  His  instincts  moved  him 
to  it  ungovernably. 

That  was  the  point — that  word  "un- 
governably ! "  Man,  in  many  ways,  was 
like  Darwin's  migratory  ducks.  When 
the  instinctive  impulse  came  to  him,  he 
could  not  resist  it.  And  if  you  could 
find  out  what  those  instincts  were,  and  get 
your  finger  on  the  triggers  that  exploded 
them  into  action,  anything  would  be 
possible  to  you.  You  would,  in  Cane's 
phrase,  "have  the  world  by  the  tail." 

Take  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  for  in- 
stance. Cane  had  seized  on  that  in- 
stinct as  an  innocent  and  easy  one  to 
reach,  and  after  much  thought  he  had 
penetrated  to  what  he  felt  was  the  trig- 
ger for  it — namely,  motion.  If  you  sat 
perfectly  still  among  the  trees  on  the 
hill  above  Findellen  the  birds  and  the 
squirrels  failed  to  see  you.  Naturally, 
a  motionless  thing  was  for  them  an  in- 
animate thing.  Only  when  you  moved 
were  you  alive,  a  menactc,  an  object  of 
fear  and  curiosity.  Motion,  then,  was 
tlie  trigger  that  exploded  the  instinct  of 
fear  or  the  instinct  of  (Miriosity  in  an  ani- 
mal. And  wasn't  it  true,  also,  of  man? 
It  snn^ly  was. 

As  long  as  the  Chinaman  in  the  win- 
dow was  motionless  the  busy  i)asser-by 
failed  to  notice  him;   but  as  soon  as 
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Cane  pulled  the  shop-end  of  the  string, 

it  was  as  if  the  other  end  were  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  man,  woman,  or  child 
on  the  sidewalk.  They  turned  at  once. 
They  stared.  They  responded,  in  fact, 
automatically,  ungovernably.  And  Cane 
found  himself  flooded  with  an  unholy 
sense  of  power.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  his 
hand  on  the  lever  of  Archimedes  with 
which  to  move  the  world. 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  had  in- 
somnia and  lay  awake  nights,  planning 
new  miracles  of  power.  The  herd  in- 
stinct, now!  If  he  could  only  find  the 
trigger  for  that,  and  press  his  finger  on 
it,  and  have  all  Findellen  running  to  him 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  to  buy!  How? 
How?  Well,  to  begin  with,  he  could  cafl 
his  shop  "The  Findellen  Grocery."  In 
the  vague  exhausted  cerebrations  of  the 
middle  of  the  night  it  seemed  an  inspi- 
ration of  genius;  it  would  surely  touch 
the  herd  instinct  of  the  town.  In  the 
morning  it  looked  feebler.  He  helped  it 
by  adding  the  word  "  Old."  That  would 
appeal  to  the  instinctive  conservatism, 
the  natural  inertia,  the  fear  of  change 
which  works  so  obstinately  in  mankind. 
So,  for  a  beginning,  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  "The  Old  Findellen  Grocery" 
and  awaited  results. 

They  were  not  noticeable.  Observing 
that  most  of  the  buyers  of  groceries  in 
Findellen  were  women,  he  accumulated 
showcards  and  advertisements  which 
contained  pictures  of  infants,  and  he 
decorated  his  shelves  and  his  walls  and 
his  windows  with  them  till  his  shop 
looked  like  the  headquarters  of  a  cam- 
paign for  Better  Babies.  Many  of  the 
women  noticed  the  pictures  favorably, 
but  the  sale  of  groceries  was  not  in- 
creased. And  he  knew  why.  He  saw 
that  he  had  begun  to  use  his  theory  be- 
fore he  had  perfected  it.  "  It's  all  right," 
he  told  Julie,  mysteriously.  "  Don't  you 
worry  about  anything.  I'm  on  the  right 
track.  I  haven't  told  you  what  I've 
been  doing,  but  I've  got  an  idea  as  big 
as  Darwin's.  Don't  you  worry.  I'm 
going  to  stand  this  village  on  its  head 
before  I'm  through." 
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Yet  on  the 
whole  Cane's 
preoccupation 
with  scientific 
thought  was 
proving  bad 
for  business. 
His  mind  was 
not  on  the  dol- 
lar, and  the 
J  minds  of  his 
competitors 
were.  He  had 
spurts  of  in- 
terest,  in 
which  he  tried 
to  apply  his 
conclusions 
concerning 
the  nature  of 
man  to  the 
problems  of 
trade,  but  his 
spurts  were 
only  spurts, 
brief  and  in- 
termittent ; 
whereas  his 
rivals,  seeking 
security  in  a 
bank  balance 
rather  than  in 
an  under- 
standing  of 
the  laws  of 
life,  gained 
trade,  saved 
money,  and 
improved  and 
made  more  at- 
tractive their 
shops. 

It  had  been  two  years  after  the  first 
telephone  came  to  Findellen  before  Cane 
installed  one.  He  took  no  part  in  poli- 
tics and  benefited  by  none  of  the  local 
political  patronage — such  as  supplying 
groceries  to  the  insane  asylum  near 
Findellen.  He  belonged  to  none  of  the 
fraternal  orders  which  might  have 
brought  him  customers.  He  had  quite 
lost  touch  with  the  congregation  of  old 
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Daniel  Sowers'  church.  The  radial 
trolley  lines  had  begun  to  carry  cus- 
tomers from  Findellen  to  the  larger 
towns.  With  the  general  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, so  many  housekeepers  did  their 
shopping  over  the  wire  that  Cane  had  to 
set  up  a  delivery  service;  but  he  bought 
a  lame  horse,  purchased  a  second-hand 
wagon,  and  hired  as  his  driver  a  rheu- 
matic old  negro  who  needed  work;  and 
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he  was  cheated  on  the  horse  and  wagon 
and  betrayed  by  his  own  compassion  in 
the  matter  of  the  driver.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  the  negro  bound 
his  feet  in  gunny  sacks  and  wrapped 
himself  in  dirty  horse-blankets,  he 
looked  like  black  death  driving  a  bone 
wagon,  and  customers  were  ashamed  to 
have  him  stop  at  their  doors.  It  be- 
came chiefly  the  poorer  people  who 
dealt  with  Cane — because  he  gave  them 
credit  when  no  one  else  would — and  he 
might  easily  have  declined  into  insol- 
vency if  it  had  not  been  that  Mrs.  Cane, 
like  many  other  religious  people,  needed 
the  security  of  money  in  the  bank  as 
well  as  the  assurance  of  salvation.  She 
scrimped  and  saved,  and  vetoed  his 
attempts  to  buy  unnecessary  stock  for 
his  shelves,  and  took  the  money  from 
the  till  before  he  could  get  it,  and  wrung 
the  last  reluctant  dollar  out  of  the 
outstanding  accounts. 

XXII 

While  he  was  busy  with  his  theoretical 
explorations  into  the  nature  of  man, 
Julie  was  engaged  in  some  experiential 
studies  of  the  same  mystery  as  it  showed 
in  Alan  Birdsall;  and  she  was  the  more 
baffled.  Knowing  nothing  of  Alan's 
relations  with  his  mother,  she  had  not 
even  a  clue  to  what  her  father  would 
have  called  the  condition  of  his  instinct 
of  affection.  She  could  make  nothing 
sensible  of  the  way  in  which  he  behaved. 

He  had  begun  to  devote  himself  to 
Alice  Carey — particularly  when  Alice 
and  Julie  were  together — and  to  slight 
Julie  with  an  appearance  of  unconcealed 
dislike;  but  when  the  fat  boy,  Phil 
Mondell,  adding  himself  to  the  trio,  took 
Julie  as  his  partner,  Alan  was  furious. 
His  fury  was  silent  until  Phil  walked 
home  with  her  from  school.  Then  it 
burst  out  in  what  threatened  to  be  a 
public  fight  on  the  ('enter  street  bridge 
where  Alan,  following  them  along  the 
river  road,  overtook  and  stopped  them. 
.  Rage  made  him  incoherent,  but  his 
grievance  seemed  to  be  that  Phil,  as  his 


friend,  was  insulting  him  by  paying 
these  attentions  to  a  person  who  was  , 
peculiarly  unpleasant  to  him.  "You're  ^ 
not  going  to  get  away  with  it,"  he  ^ 
threatened  her.  "I  know  what  you're  " 
up  to,  but  you're  not  going  to  do  it.  If 
he  keeps  on  I'll  punch  his  face.  I'll  : 
throw  him  in  the  river." 

Phil,  perspiring  fluently — it  was  a  \ 
warm  June  day — kept  protesting,  ^! 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?  I  ain't  J 
doing  anything  to  you 

Alan  ignored  him  except  by  impli-  ^ 
cation.    "You  keep  away  from  him," 
he  ordered  her,  "or  I'll  just  about  kill 
him.    That's  what  I'll  do.   You  go  on  . 
home.   Go  on." 

She  looked  at  Phil.  He  was  helpless. 
He  could  only  rub  his  moist  palms  down 
the  sides  of  his  coat  and  complain,  ^' 
"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  The 
creases  under  his  eyes  were  wet,  but  she 
could  not  be  sure  whether  it  was  with 
heat  or  tears. 

She  left  them.   And  when  she  turned  J' 
at  the  bend  of  the  street  to  look  back, 
Alan,  with  his  fists  in  his  pockets,  was  , 
still  glaring  after  her,  and  the  mortified  1" 
Phil  was  still  feebly  protesting  but 
afraid  to  follow  her. 

Next  morning,  at  the  bridge  where  she  f 
had  parted  from  him,  she  found  Phil 
waiting  to  accompany  her  to  school.  J 
Evidently  he  had  not  been  able  to  ^ 
pass  that  scene  of  his  shame  without  [ 
some  support  from  her;  he  had  needed 
to  reassure  himself — by  convincing  her 
— that  he  had  not  been  absurdly  bullied  |'^' 
and  cowed.   And  he  might  have  looked 
pathetic  in  his  hangdog  air  of  miserable 
self-defense  if  he  had  not  been  so  fat.  J 
His  clothes  were  tight  on  his  round  back,|  ' 
round  arms,  round  legs.   His  straw  hat 
was  round  above  a  round  face.  He, 
suffered  altogether  from  the  inevitable  J' 
tragedy  of  rotundity — that  it  makes 
pathos  ridiculous.  i 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?"  he: 
said.  "  I  don't  want  to  fight  him.  Theyl 
won't  let  me — up  home.   If  they  kno\9! 
I've  been  fighting  they  lick  me.   I  doh'fj  ^ 
mind  that.   Maw,  she  don't  hurt  much,  J^" 
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Bui  I  don't  want  to  worry  her.  Besides, 
it  ain't  nice  to  fight.  People  oughtn't 
to  fight.  They  ought  to  love  one  an- 
other." 

She  knew  that  he  was  repeating  what 
his  elders  had  told  him,  and  she  thouglit 
it  over  solemnly,  with  the  respect  which 
you  should  pay  to  the  opinions  of  your 
elders.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  these 
elders  ought  to  talk  to  Alan,  not  to  Phil. 
If  Alan  insisted  on  fighting  it  was  useless 
to  convince  Phil  that  he  should  not. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  she 
kept  silent. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him.^ "  he  in- 
sisted. *'I  couldn't  make  out  what  he 
thouglit  you'd  done  to  him." 

*'He's  mad  because  I  said  his  name 
was  Birdseed." 

"Well,  he  called  you  'Sugar  Cane' 
first." 

She  had  nothing  to  say  to  that. 

"Besides,  supposin'  he  is  mad  with 
you.  That's  no  reason  why  anybody  else 
can't  speak  to  you,  is  it?" 

She  shook  her  head.  They  had  turned 
into  the  river  road,  and  at  the  far  end  of 
its  vista  they  could  see  the  trees  which 
shaded  the  Birdsall,  Carey,  and  Perrin 
gates.  Phil  slowed  his  pace  to  a  crawl. 
"He  doesn't  hare  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  you  unless  he  wants  to,  but  I 
don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with  me, 
do  you?" 

"No." 

"I  don't  want  to  fight  him.  I  could 
lick  him  if  I  wanted  to.  I'm  bigger'n  he 
is.  But  I  don't  want  to.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  him." 

He  gloomed  along  beside  her,  his  head 
down,  watching  the  distance  anxiously 
under  his  eyebrows. 

"It's  all  right  for  him.  I  s'pose  his 
mother  don't  make  so  much  trouble  for 
him.  But  it  ain't  nice  to  fight  anyway. 
An'  I  don't  want  to  fight  him.  I  like 
him.  He's  all  right — unless  when  he 
starts  something  like  this.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  him." 

He  stopped  suddenly.  Some  one  had 
come  out  of  a  gate  in  the  danger  zone. 
It  was  Alice  Carey. 


He  took  a  long  breath.  "Well,"  he 
said,  his  eyes  wavering  between  Julie  and 
the  road  ahead,  "I  guess  I'll  wait  till 
I've  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  him.  I 
don't  want  to  get  him  into  trouble — with 
Miss  Perrin  or  somebody.  You  go  on 
now,  an'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  said  to  him 
when  I  see  you  again." 

She  nodded  and  went  on.  He  became 
interested  in  some  grass  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  roadside  elms.  He  ap- 
proached it  and  picked  up  a  twig,  which 
he  scrutinized  carefully.  Then,  in  order 
to  examine  it  more  at  leisure,  he  leaned 
his  back  against  the  tree  with  an  air  of 
being  unconscious  that  he  was  hidden 
from  anyone  who  might  come  out  of  the 
Birdsall  gate  to  see  whether  Julie  had 
arrived  unescorted.  As  soon  as  she 
passed  that  gate  Alan  appeared  and  fol- 
lowed her.  He  was  close  behind  her 
when  she  caught  up  to  Alice  Carey;  and 
he  joined  them  in  their  progress  up  the 
Perrin  path  with  a  "Hello,  Alice,"  that 
was  affectionately  friendly  and  a  "Good 
morning"  to  Julie  that  was  polite  but 
reserved.  Alice  blushed  and  smiled. 
Julie  answered  him  only  with  a  steady 
puzzled  look  which  he  pretended  that  he 
did  not  see. 

"I've  a  birthday  next  week — Satur- 
day," he  said.  "I'll  be  fourteen.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  birthday  party  Satur- 
day afternoon.   Will  you  come?" 

"Why — why,  yes,"  Alice  stammered, 
finding  the  invitation  addressed  to  her 
alone.  She  glanced,  embarrassed,  at 
Julie.   "If  Julie,"  she  began  loyally — : 

Alan  affected  not  to  notice.  "Mother 
has  some  people  coming  from  New  York 
in  the  evening.  We're  to  have  a  dance 
- — if  you  can  stay." 

"You  could  stay  with  me  all  night," 
Alice  said  to  Julie,  "couldn't  you?" 

She  answered  only,  "I  don't  know. 
I'll  have  to  ask." 

She  was  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
accepting  an  invitation  that  had  not 
been  given,  but  she  was  not  humiliated. 
She  knew  that  Alan  wanted  her  to  come, 
even  if  he  would  not  ask  her;  and  when 
Alice  put  an  arm  around  her,  consol- 
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ingly,  as  they  went  up  the  path  she  was 
unresponsive. 

Linked  together  in  this  way,  they  were 
both  stopped  when  he  took  Alice's  hand 
and  held  her  back  where  the  lilac  bushes 
ended  and  the  house  appeared.  She 
clung  to  Julie,  a  little  frightened.  "I 
like  you  a  lot,"  he  said,  as  intimately  as 
if  Julie  were  not  there.  "You're  won- 
derful." 

"Oh,  Alan!"  She  tried  to  get  her 
hand  free. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said  loftily.  "  I 
want  her  to  know.  You  go  round  so 
much  together,  I  don't  want  her  to 
think  I'm  after  her'* 

"Oh,  Alan!"  She  thought  him  hor- 
ribly cruel.  She  broke  away  from  him 
and  Julie,  ran  up  the  path,  and  dashed 
into  the  schoolroom  breathless. 

Julie  followed  slowly  and  Alan  came 
with  her,  smiling  his  nervous  little  smile. 
"She's  wonderful,"  he  said.  "I'm  mad 
about  her." 

Julie  had  nothing  to  say — then  or 
later.  When  Alice  murmured,  ashamed 
of  him,  "He's  not  nice  to  act  like  that," 
she  replied,  "Oh,  well,"  and  opened  her 
book.  She  could  not  be  sure  that  Alan 
was  paying  Alice  such  devoted  attention 
in  order  to  annoy  her.  And  she  could 
not  be  sure  that  it  was  because  of 
jealousy  that  Alan  would  not  let  Phil 
Mondell  go  with  her.  It  was  easier  for 
her  to  let  them  believe  that  he  hated  her 
and  persecuted  her.  It  flattered  some- 
thing in  her  to  have  them  misunder- 
stand— as  she  had  been  flattered  to  have 
Miss  Perrin  mistake  her  name  on  her 
first  day  in  school.  She  did  try,  one 
morning,  to  talk  of  the  matter  to  Phil, 
but  her  voice  would  not  come;  her  throat, 
her  vocal  chords,  seemed  independently 
unwilling  to  utter  the  words;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  whenever  she  tried  to 
give  her  confidence  in  any  situation  she 
was  opposed  by  this  physical  resistance. 
It  was  one  of  the  j>eculiarities  of  her 
temperament. 

Slie  had  another.  She  was  not 
a.<?hamed  of  Phil  for  his  cowardice,  and 
she  did  not  like  him  any  the  less  for  it. 


She  accepted  it  as  quite  natural  that  he 
should  hide  behind  a  tree  to  meet  her 
and  leave  her  on  the  way  to  school  be- 
fore Alan  could  see  them  together,  and 
be  afraid  to  speak  to  her  when  Alan  was 
about.  He  brought  her  furtive  gifts  of 
candy,  shamefacedly,  and  she  said  noth- 
ing of  them  to  anyone,  but  it  was  not 
for  shame.  She  was  no  more  ashamed 
of  him  than  she  had  been  of  her  father 
when  he  brought  her  candy  and  said, 
"Don't  tell  your  mother."  She  smiled 
on  Phil  with  a  real  friendliness  when 
Alan  was  not  there. 

With  Alice  she  was  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion, because  Alice  was  afraid  of  her  ec- 
centric young  admirer  and  afraid  to  be 
alone  with  him;  she  clung  to  Julie  with 
an  affectionate  timidity  whenever  Alan 
sought  her  out;  and  since  he  never 
sought  her  except  when  Julie  was  with 
her,  Julie  had  to  play  a  role  of  silent  sub- 
mission to  whatever  insults  he  had  to 
offer  her  over  Alice's  shoulder.  She  ac- 
cepted them  with  an  appearance  of  in- 
sensitive composure.  If  he  compli- 
mented Alice,  as  a  bom  New  Yorker,  on 
being  different  from  "these  village  girls," 
she  listened  blankly.  If  he  struck  at  her 
silence  by  remarking  that  a  city  girl 
always  knew  how  to  talk,  she  seemed 
to  give  him  a  large-eyed  thoughtful  at- 
tention. She  did  not  respond  to  the 
consoling  pressure  of  Alice's  hand  in  hers 
when  Alan  was  with  them,  nor  did  she 
make  any  reply  to  Alice's  indignation  on 
her  behalf  when  they  were  alone.  He 
brought  Alice  flowers  from  his  mother's 
garden,  and  Julie  did  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept some  of  them  at  second  hand; 
when  he  told  Alice,  arrogantly,  that  they 
were  for  herself  alone,  Julie  calmly  gave 
them  back.  The  only  sign  she  showed 
of  discomfort  in  the  situation  was  this: 
she  did  not,  as  often  as  before,  stop  to 
I)lay  croquet  on  the  Carey  lawn  on  her 
way  home;  she  excused  herself  to  Alice 
— who  exctused  herself  to  Alan — and 
went  to  find  Phil  Mondell  waiting  for 
her  behind  an  elm  tree  down  the  river 
road. 

This  was  the  state  of  their  sentimental 
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journey  when  they  arrived  at  the  after- 
noon of  Alan's  birthday  party.  And  at 
first  it  seemed  that  there  might  be  a 
holiday  truce  between  them,  because 
Alan,  sensible  of  his  duties  as  a  host, 
tried  to  be  as  pleasant  to  Julie  as  to  all 
the  others;  but  Phil,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Birdsall  and  the  other  duen- 
nas of  the  day,  showed  an  open  prefer- 
ence for  Julie,  and  Julie  frankly  smiled 
on  him,  and  Alan  resented  it. 

She  had  on  her'first  real  party  dress — 
made  under  Martha  Perrin's  loving 
supervision — and  she  carried  it  with  a 
striking  air  of  self-reliant  young  dignity. 
She  had  a  little  white  rose  in  her  red 
hair.  She  had  begun  to  learn  how  to  use 
her  smile.  She  moved  through  the 
childish  shrill  merriment  of  their  noisiest 
games  with  an  unconscious  absorption 
and  a  sort  of  stately  delight  that  made 
her  different  from  all  the  others.  Phil, 


a  dazzled  devotee,  seemed  to  see  no  one 
but  her;  and  Alice  hung  about  her  like 
a  maid-in-waiting;  and  Mrs.  Birdsall 
watched  her  and  made  admiring  com- 
ments on  her  to  the  other  mothers  and 
to  Alan;  and  Alan  rapidly  developed 
into  a  suppressed  and  mannered  maniac. 

He  tried  to  slight  her,  and  she  did  not 
notice  it.  He  singled  her  out  for  atten- 
tions, and  she  accepted  them  as  placidly. 
He  attempted  to  intimidate  Phil,  and 
Phil  grinned  and  got  away  from  him. 
He  made  a  determined  set  at  Alice  and 
suddenly  sickened  of  it.  He  struggled 
for  two  hours  with  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  Romeo,  Othello,  and  Hamlet. 
And  finally  he  became  altogether  im- 
possible. 

"Don't  be  a  little  fool,"  his  mother 
scolded  him,  aside,  when  he  refused  to 
play  a  kissing  game  or  to  let  the  others 
play  it — secretly  because  he  would  not 
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kiss  Julie  himself  and  would  not  let  any- 
one else.  "  You're  behaving  like  a  perfect 
boor." 

'*I'm  not,"  he  sulked.  "I  don't  like 
kissing  games.  They're  silly.  Besides, 
I'm  not  going  to  play  kissing  games 
with  herf^'' 

''Her?  Whor 

"That  Cane  girl." 

She  opened  her  eyes  very  wide.  "  Are 
you  losing  your  mind,  or  have  you  never 
had  one?  She's  worth  all  the  rest  of 
these  brats  put  together.  You're  dis- 
gusting." And  going  to  Julie,  she  put 
her  arm  around  her  and  led  her  to  the 
center  of  the  room.  "Now,"  she  said, 
"we're  going  to  play  forfeits,  and  Julia's 
to  be  the  judge;  and  she'll  kiss  anyone 
who  wins;  or,  if  it's  a  girl,  then  she'll 
choose  a  partner  for  her.'* 

And  with  that  Alan  ran  upstairs  and 
locked  himself  in  his  room. 

The  game  went  on  better  for  his  ab- 
sence. None  of  the  children  missed  him 
and  not  even  his  mother  followed  him 
to  coax  him  back.  When  it  came  time  to 
sit  down  to  the  table  she  sent  a  servant 
to  call  him,  and  he  returned  pale  but 
apparently  in  his  right  mind.  He  took 
the  head  of  the  board,  and  did  the 
honors  "like  a  little  gentleman,"  and 
pulled  his  Christmas  crackers  with  Ann 
Bainbridge  on  his  left — a  big  wet-nosed 
blonde  girl  with  reddened  eyelids — and 
when  Julie  found  the  ring  in  her  slice 
of  the  birthday  cake  (by  virtue  of  his 
mother's  connivance)  he  put  the  ring  on 
her  finger  and  kissed  her  gallantly. 

His  mother  was  proud  of  him.  While 
she  was  playing  the  piano  for  the  dance 
which  was  to  end  the  children's  part  of 
the  day  she  watched  him  admiringly 
and  thought  that  he  danced  well,  par- 
ticularly with  Alice  Carey.  And  Alice's 
fatlier  agreed  with  her.  He  had  arrived 
to  say  that  his  wife  might  not  be  able  to 
come  to  the  party,  but  tliat  he  would 
certainly  be  there  liimself;  and  having 
delivered  that,  message,  he  remained, 
l("aiiing  on  the  piano  beside  her,  watch- 
ing with  her,  and  joining  in  her  enthusi- 
asm for  Alice  and  Alan.     "Tliey  not 


only  make  a  handsome  couple,"  he  as- 
sured her;  "they  set  a  handsome  prece- 
dent for  their  parents." 

She  laughed  at  him.  "Your  compli- 
ments are  so  legal  they  make  me  think 
of  the  divorce  court." 

It  was  Carey  who  proposed  that  the 
children  finish  with  a  Virginia  reel,  which 
he  led  off  with  Mrs.  Birdsall  while  one 
of  the  other  women  took  the  piano.  And 
he  acted  rather  as  if  he  were  the  man  of 
the  house  when  the  children  said  their 
good-byes — standing  on  the  veranda 
with  Mrs.  Birdsall  and  assisting  her  to 
find  places  in  the  carriages  for  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  walk. 

By  the  time  the  affair  was  over  Alan 
was  hating  him  with  a  murderous  venom. 
The  guests  from  New  York  had  begun  to 
arrive  for  the  week-end,  and  Carey  was 
helping  to  receive  them.  He  insisted  on 
mixing  a  special  cocktail  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  recipe  of  his  own,  and  with 
the  second  round  of  it,  he  was  calling 
Mrs.  Birdsall  "Virginia." 

"Well,  children,"  he  announced,  "it's 
time  you  were  in  your  beds,"  and  he 
included  Alan  in  that  proprietary  speech. 

"Alan  will  take  them  home,"  his 
mother  said,  and  she  tried  to  draw  him 
to  her,  to  whisper  that  he  was  her  darling 
and  that  she  was  proud  of  him.  He 
evaded  her  and  went  out  on  the  lawn 
to  wait  for  the  girls  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  He  wanted  revenge — any  sort 
of  revenge — for  the  day's  humiliations. 
He  had  a  mad  idea  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Carey  and  saying,  "You'd  better  send 
for  your  husband.  He's  making  a  fool 
of  himself."  I>acking  the  nerve  to  do 
that,  he  caught  Alice  back  as  they  went 
through  the  hedge,  and  kissed  her  be- 
cause he  knew  her  father  would  not  have 
permitted  it.  And  a  moment  later  he 
let  Alice  go  ahead  and  caught  Julie,  and 
muttered  in  her  ear,  "  I  hate  her.  I  hate 
them  all.   I  hate  them  all  but  you." 

He  succeeded  only  in  frightening 
Alice  so  that  she  ran  up  the  ste])S  into 
the  house  without  saying  good-night  to 
him,  and  Julie  followed  in  her  usual 
silence.    He  turned  l)ack  home,  frus- 
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trated.  One  of  Carey's  flower  beds  lay 
in  his  path,  and  he  reheved  his  feehngs 
^somewhat  by  trampHng  down  a  clump 
of  irises.  A  few  steps  farther  on  he  took 
out  his  jack-knife  and  slashed  the  smooth 
bark  of  an  ornamental  cherry  tree  like 
a  young  Jack  the  Ripper.  A  red  moon 
was  rising.  With  his  cap  down  over  his 
eyes  and  the  open  knife  in  his  fist,  he 
skulked  back  toward  his  home,  behind 
the  bushes,  till  he  came  to  a  window 
where  he  could  see  Carey  talking  to  his 
mother;  and  there  he  performed  a  mur- 
derous pantomine  of  hacking  and  stab- 
bing. They  crossed  toward  the  piano, 
out  of  his  sight,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
back  door,  and  ran  up  the  back  stairs 
to  his  room,  to  lock  himself  in  and  cover 
his  ears  with  his  pillow  before  the  music 
could  reach  him. 

XXIII 

It  was  not  long  afterward  that  Carey, 
at  Mrs.  Birdsall's  insistence,  pretended 
to  go  home  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  his  wife  was  now  well  enough 
to  join  the  dinner  party.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  she  would  not  come;  she 
had  said  so  after  a  scene  in  which  she 
accused  him  of  flirting  with  "that 
woman";  but  he  could  not  very  well  ex- 
plain this  to  Mrs.  Birdsall.  He  had  said 
that  Mrs.  Carey  was  threatened  with 
a  headache — which  was  true  enough, 
since  she  invariably  had  a  headache 
after  one  of  their  quarrels — and  he  in- 
tended to  return,  after  a  decent  inter- 
val, and  report  that  the  headache  was 
worse. 

He  sauntered  across  the  Birdsall 
lawn  in  the  moonlight,  with  his  hands  in 
his  coat  pockets,  enjoying  his  cigar  and 
his  thoughts.  You  had  to  ignore  that 
sort  of  thing  in  a  woman.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  flattering.  If  he  had  been 
married  to  Mrs.  B,  the  shoe  might  have 
been  on  the  other  foot.    He  was  lucky. 

The  moonlight  was  so  bright  that  he 
had  to  go  through  the  hedge  into  his 
own  property  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  Birdsall  windows;  and,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  on  his  side  lawn,  he 


looked  at  the  upper  windows  of  his  own 
house  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  watch- 
ing him  there.  He  saw  distinctly  a  dark 
figure  climb  in  the  window  of  the 
children's  playroom  and  disappear. 

He  threw  away  his  cigar  and  hurried 
into  the  house  to  get  his  revolver. 

He  was  not  greatly  alarmed.  As  a 
lawyer  who  had  defended  criminals,  he 
had  a  natural  contempt  for  them;  and 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand,  he  walked 
quickly  and  quietly  to  the  playroom. 
He  blew  out  the  hall  lamp  outside  the 
door — so  that  he  might  not  have  a  light 
behind  him  as  he  entered — and  then  he 
turned  the  knob  noiselessly  and  walked 
in.  The  room  was  empty  in  the  suffu- 
sion of  dim  moonlight  that  shone  in  the 
western  windows.  He  heard  low  excited 
voices  in  the  bedroom,  but  they  were 
children's  voices.  He  put  his  revolver  in 
his  pocket  and  crossed  to  the  bedroom 
door. 

The  moment  he  appeared  there  the 
shielded  night-light  by  the  doorway 
shone  on  him.  There  was  a  gasp  and 
then  silence.  He  turned  the  lamp 
round  to  throw  light  on  the  bed.  Alan 
stood  up  to  confront  him.  Alice  had 
hidden  under  the  bedclothes.  Julie, 
partly  out  of  bed  on  the  far  side,  sat 
staring  at  him. 

"Well,  young  man,"  he  said,  "what 
does  ffc  mean?" 

It  might  have  been  a  good  tofie  to  use 
to  a  witness  in  court,  but  it  was  wrong 
for  Alan.  The  "young  man"  promoted 
him  to  an  equality  of  insolence.  He 
answered,  contemptuously,  "What  do 
you  think  it  means?" 

It  meant  only  that  Alan,  alone  and 
jealous  in  his  room,  had  needed  revenge 
and  consolation;  he  had  sought  out 
Julie — in  order  to  make  her  say  again 
that  she  liked  him  "a  lot" — and  he  had 
included  Alice  in  his  visit  because  he 
knew  that  her  father  would  be  horrified 
if  he  heard  of  it.  Naturally,  he  did  not 
explain.  He  saw  that  Carey  was  reading 
some  alarming  adult  meaning  into  the 
circumstances,  and  he  was  fiercely  satis- 
fied to  have  it  so. 
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,  Carey  took  the  lamp  and  approached 
with  it.   "  What  are  you  doing  here?  " 

He  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  the 
darkness  while  the  light  shone  full  on 
Alan's  pale,  excited  sneer.  But  Alan, 
unable  to  see  his  face,  retorted  all  the 
more  boldly,  *'  What  are  you  doing  over 
there?" 

"Over  where?" 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  You  keep 
away  from  my  house  and  I'll  keep  away 
from  here."  -| 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  that,  to  Carey's  mind;  and  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  degree  of  lunatical 
emotion  that  jerked  the  muscles  of  the 
boy's  mouth.  Carey  turned  the  light 
on  the  bed.  Alice  was  still  hidden  under 
the  bedclothes,  but  the  counterpane 
showed  where  Alan  had  been  sitting 
beside  her. 

Julie  said  hoarsely,  "He  came  to  see 
me." 

"I  didn't!"  Alan  cried.  "I  came  to 
see  her.  I've  been  here  before.  And  I'll 
be  here  again — if  you  don't  keep  away 
from  my  house.  You  can't  come  it  over 
me,  I  guess." 

Carey  changed  the  night-light  to  his 
other  hand.  "You  have  a  sweet  pre- 
cocious young  mind,"  he  said.  "How 
old  are  you?" 

"Never  you  mind  how  old  I  am," 
Alan  exulted.  "I'm  old  enough  to  see 
through  you." 

Carey  went  back  to  the  table  and  put 
down  the  light,  which  was  shaking  in 
his  hand.  "Now  get  out  of  here.  Get 
out  the  way  you  came.  And  if  I  ever 
catch  you  so  much  as  speaking  to  either 
of  these  children  again,  I'll  break  every 
rotten  bone  in  your  body." 

"Yes,  you  will,"  Alan  answered,  re- 
treating to  the  nearest  window.  "  You'll 
do  a  lot,  you  will.  You  try  getting  fresli 
with  me  and  I'll  make  things  so  liot  for 
you  you'll  wish  you'd  minded  your  own 
busin(^ss."  He  had  gone  so  weak  in  the 
knees  that  he  couM  Iwirdly  get  his  U^gs 
over  the  sill.  "You,"  he  wejvt,  "you 
can't  scare  me.  You  bib-big  bub- 
bully." 


He  slipped  and  sat  down  on  the  slant- 
ing roof  of  the  veranda,  unable  to  go 
any  farther.  Carey  closed  the  window 
and  came  back  to  the  bed. 

"Alice,"  he  asked,  "how  long  has  this 
been  going  on?" 

The  child,  cowering  under  the  bed- 
clothes, was  afraid  to  answer;  and  when 
he  tried  to  uncover  her  she  squirmed  over 
to  Julie,  for  protection,  like  a  panic-  ^ 
stricken  animal.  i 
"He  came  to  speak  to  me,"  Julie  said. 
He  ignored  her.    "My  dear  girl,"  he  t 
said  to  Alice,  trying  to  take  her  in  his  [ 
arms,  "I'm  not  going  to  punish  you.   It  ^ 
was  all  just  a  boy's  nonsense.   I'm  not 
angry."   ^  ( 
His  voice  was  false.    She  clung  to  t 
Julie,  burying  her  face.  : 
"  When  was  he  here  before?  "  e 
She  shook  her  head,  beginning  to  sob.  t 
"Was  he  ever  here  before?"  i 
"N-no."  t 
"Has  he — has  he  been  kissing  you?"  ( 
Her  silence  admitted  it.  i 
"How  often?"  1 
"Once." 
"To-night?" 
"Ye-yes." 

"Well,  that  isn't  very  serious,  is  it?"  ' 
he  said.  "He's  just  a  foolish  boy,  with 
all  sorts  of  silly  notions  in  his  head. 
Now  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.  We'll 
say  nothing  to  your  mother  or  anybody 
else.  I'll  see  that  he  doesn't  worry  you 
any  more.  And  you  go  to  sleep  and  for- 
get all  about  it." 

He  patted  her  reassuringly  and  went 
back  to  the  window.  Alan  had  disap- 
peared. 

He  turned  to  Julie,  who  was  watching 
him  in  silence.  "This,"  he  said,  "might 
be  very  serious  for  the  boy  if  it  were 
known.  We  had  better  agree  to  say  no- 
thing to  anyone.  Do  you  understand?"  \ 

She  nodded. 

"Are  there  any  more  boys  of  his  sort 
at  the  school?" 

She  shook  lier  head. 

"Very  well,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  that 
he  doesn't  annoy  cither  of  you  again. 
Now  go  to  sleep,  both  of  you."  He  re- 
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arranged  the  lamp  by  the  doorway. 
"Good-night." 

Neither  of  them  repHed. 

He  went  downstairs  to  his  study  to 
Hght  a  cigar  and  consider  the  case  in  all 
its  aspects  before  he  returned  to  the 
Birdsall's,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he 
seemed  only  a  little  worried  because  he 
had  to  report  that  his  wife  was  ill  and 
he  ought  not  to  leave  her.  "  Naturally," 
he  said,  "she  doesn't  like  to  be  left  alone. 
I'll  come  back  later,  if  I  may."  And  at 
the  doorway,  making  his  smiling  apolo- 
gies to  Mrs.  Birdsall,  he  said,  under  his 
voice,  "Come  outside  a  moment." 

She  went  out  to  the  veranda  with  him. 
One  of  the  women  slid  her  eyes  round  to 
the  other  with  a  significant  quick  glance. 
The  other,  catching  it,  looked  demurely 
at  the  floor.  The  men  pretended  that 
they  had  noticed  nothing,  but  all  were 
aware  that  something  was  wrong — par- 
ticularly when  Mrs.  Birdsall,  in  high 
color,  came  in  from  the  veranda  again 
and  ran  upstairs  without  speaking  to 
them. 

A  dining-room  maid  looked  in  for  her 
—obviously  to  announce  that  dinner  was 
served.  "Mrs.  Birdsall  is  upstairs," 
they  told  her. 

They  were  waiting  silently  round  the 
fireplace  when  Mrs.  Birdsall  came  down 
to  the  balcony-landing  that  overlooked 
the  room,  and  gasped,  "I'm  so  sorry. 
My  boy's  ill.  I'm  so  sorry.  It's  not 
serious.  It's  just  nausea.  He'll  be  all 
right.  Go  in  to  dinner,  please.  I'll  join 
you.  Later." 

She  disappeared,  in  tragic  haste,  be- 
fore they  found  voice  to  condole  with 
her,  and  then  suddenly  they  all  began 
to  talk  distracted  platitudes — children 
were  such  a  care;  his  birthday  party 
had  been  too  much  for  him;  a  delicate 
boy,  he  never  looked  strong — in  a  decent 
human  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  had  seen  in  her  face  something  dis- 
astrous which  her  words  had  tried  to 
hide  from  them. 


They  had  finished  the  birthday  dinner 
without  her  and  they  were  playing  cards 
in  a  subdued  silence  when  she  returned, 
smiling  bravely,  to  assure  them  that  he 
was  better.  "It  was  just  the  excitement. 
And  the  heat.  I'll  have  to  take  him 
away — to  the  mountains.  Tell  me,  can't 
you  recommend  a  nice  quiet  resort  some- 
where— not  society — where  we  can  just 
rough  it  and  be  by  ourselves  .f^" 

They  recommended  a  number  of 
places,  trying  not  to  look  directly  at  her, 
because  her  eyelids  were  swollen. 

Carey  did  not  come  back,  and  she 
made  the  mistake  of  not  mentioning  him 
or  appearing  to  expect  him.  Naturally, 
they  supposed  that  the  boy's  illness  was 
a  subterfuge — that  she  was  running 
away  from  a  scandal. 

"I  hope  Virginia  hasn't  come  a  crop- 
per," one  of  the  women  said,  hopefully, 
in  the  privacy  of  her  bedroom.  "I've 
always  been  sure  she  would." 

They  were  sure  that  she  had  when  they 
found,  next  morning,  that  she  had  been 
up  before  them,  packing  her  trunks. 
"I'm  going  right  away  for  the  summer," 
she  said.  "I'm  paying  off  all  the  inside 
servants.  John  and  the  gardener  can 
look  after  the  place.  If  Alan's  well 
enough  to  travel  we'll  go  as  soon  as  I  can 
buy  the  tickets.  Oh,  yes,  he's  doing 
wonderfully.  His  fever's  gone.  He's 
sleeping  now — or  I'd  have  you  say  good- 
by  to  him." 

As  soon  as  they  had  departed  for  their 
train  she  sent  the  gardener  to  Miss  Per- 
rin's  to  say  that,  Alan  having  fallen  ill, 
the  doctor  had  ordered  him  away  for  a 
holiday.  And  when  Phil  Mondell  came 
after  school  next  day  to  ask  for  Alan, 
the  veranda  was  bare  of  furniture;  the 
blinds  were  down;  the  gardener,  in 
answer  to  the  doorbell,  came  round 
from  the  kitchen  entrance  to  explain 
that  the  family  had  gone  away  for  the 
summer;  and  Phil  ran,  at  the  top  speed 
of  relief  and  eagerness,  to  overtake  Julie 
and  tell  her  the  news. 


(To  be  continued) 
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DURING  all  the  last  two  thirds  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Horace 
Walpole  held  a  mirror  to  the  faults  and 
follies  and  fascinations  of  the  great 
world.  He  devoted  his  time  mainly  to 
keeping  the  mirror  bright,  polished,  and 
gleaming,  and  to  enjoying  mirror  and 
reflection  both. 

Few  human  beings  ever  had  better  op- 
portunities for  living  such  a  life.  Born 
in  1717,  he  stepped  almost  at  once  into 
the  atmosphere  of  kings  and  courts.  His 
father  was  a  favorite  and  popular  prime 
minister  and  a  most  curious  and  striking 
figure.  He  was  a  rough  English  squire 
who  hunted  foxes,  told  dirty  stories, 
laughed,  and,  by  judicious  political  cor- 
ruption, governed  England  wisely  and 
peacefully  for  twenty  years.  The  son 
took  little  direct  part  in  politics,  had  no 
taste  for  them,  or  indeed  for  any  active 
intervention  in  the  world's  affairs.  But 
he  moved  daily  and  always  among  the 
most  prominent  people,  knew  them  not 
only  in  their  state  garments  and  cere- 
monial manners,  but  in  all  their  fireside 
and  bed-chamber  littleness.  Royal 
dukes  were  trifles  to  him;  his  niece  mar- 
ried one.  Peers  were  as  familiar  and  as 
indifferent  as  other  folks.  When  he  was 
over  seventy  and  tottering  toward  the 
grave,  he  became  a  peer  himself.  Authors 
and  artivsts  courted  and  flattered  him. 
Great  scholars  corresponded  with  him; 
and  he  corresj)onded  with  them  and  with 
everybody,  and  made  his  letters,  next  to 
Voltaire's,  the  most  remarkable  ef)itome 
of  a  historical  epoch  that  has  ever  come 
down  to  us. 

Not  tliat  there  was  any  profound 
philosoi>hical  consideration  in  Walpolc's 
view  of  things.  He  made  plenty  of  re- 
flections, but  they  did  not  go  very  deep. 


Nor  had  he  the  passionate  ardor  with 
which  Saint-Simon  probed  human  souls. 
But  all  that  the  most  quick  and  vivid 
curiosity,  watching  from  the  most  fav- 
orable angle,  can  do  to  portray  the  huge 
spectacle  of  the  world  Horace  Walpole 
has  certainly  done. 

The  great  events  which  stirred  the 
eighteenth  century  can  all  be  studied  in 
his  pages,  at  least  in  their  English  and 
in  their  superficial  aspects.  The  Rebel- 
lion of  1745 — that  last  desperate  effort 
of  the  Stuarts — came  close  home  to  him, 
and  he  shows  most  clearly  the  attitude 
of  a  loyal  and  somewhat  terrified  ad- 
herent of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  are 
indicated  in  the  midst  of  London  gossip 
and  the  daily  doings  of  the  crowd.  The 
long-drawn  agony  of  the  American 
struggle  appears  in  all  its  length,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  Walpole 's  sympathy 
was  often  with  the  colonists.  Finally, 
the  lurid  shadow  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion hangs  over  the  closing  volumes,  and 
here,  with  the  conservatism  natural  to 
age,  Walpole 's  hopes  and  fears  were  for 
the  members  of  his  own  class  and  the 
old  order  of  civilization,  which  seemed 
to  him,  as  to  so  many  others,  utterly 
imperiled  by  the  wild  Gallic  frenzy. 

Not  one  of  the  prominent  actors  in  all 
these  tumultuous  doings  fails  to  make 
his  figure  on  Walpole's  wide  and  varie- 
gated stage.  The  show  personages  are 
there,  the  popes  and  emperors,  the  kings 
and  queens  and  princes.  They  are  all 
handled  gaily  and  with  precious  little  re- 
spect, as  by  one  who  knew  their  human 
foibles  too  well.  I'he  writer's  nearness 
to  royalty  is  insinuated,  though  slighted: 
*'IIow  strange  are  the  accidents  of  life! 
At  ten  years  old  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
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THEY  did  not  see  Alan  again  until 
the  autumn,  and  they  never  saw 
him  again  at  Miss  Perrin's  school.  He 
did  not  return  to  the  classes  there,  he 
went  to  a  boys'  school  in  Massachusetts; 
and  his  mother  lived  in  Boston  during 
the  school  term  so  as  to  be  near  him. 
At  first  there  was,  in  Findellen,  an  open 
and  outspoken  curiosity  about  what  had 
happened  to  send  them  away.  Then 
there  began  to  be  private  gossip.  Carey 
talked — about  the  boy — ^in  the  smoking 
car  on  his  way  to  New  York.  One  of 
Mrs.  BirdsalFs  week-end  guests  talked — 
about  Carey — ^to  a  friend  from  Fin- 
dellen. Miss  Perrin  asked  Julie  some 
embarrassed  questions,  and  Mrs.  Carey 
spoke  to  Alice.  Suddenly  everybody  un- 
derstood that  there  had  been  a  scandal, 
although  the  details  of  the  scandal  dif- 
fered; and  then  a  peculiar  sort  of  silence 
settled  down  over  the  whole  affair — ^an 
icy  surface  silence  that  covered  a  busy 
undercurrent  of  clucking  whispers  and 
deep,  dark  hints. 

That  silence  was  part  of  a  strange 
state  of  things  in  Findellen.  It  was  a 
completely  impossible  state  of  things,  if 
you  thought  of  it  intelligently — and 
Cane  tried  to  think  of  it  so.  He  had 
come  upon  it  in  the  course  of  his  explo- 
rations into  the  instinctive  nature  of  his 
neighbors;  and  the  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  more  amazing  it  seemed. 

It  was  to  him  as  if  he  and  the  people 
round  him  were  living  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  which  irrigated  their  fields,  turned 
their  mill  wheels,  revolved  the  turbines 
of  their  factories,  and  generally  supplied 


them  with  food,  drink,  light,  heat,  and 
the  whole  foundation  and  fruitful  means 
of  life.  Their  civilization  existed  be- 
cause of  that  river  as  much  as  that  of 
the  old  Egyptians  had  depended  on  the 
Nile.  But  the  stream  had  been  danger- 
ous and  unruly.  It  had  broken  loose  in 
devastating  floods  which  destroyed  life 
and  swept  away  property.  Conse- 
quently they  had  forced  the  stream,  as 
it  were,  underground  in  sewers  and  con- 
duits, led  it  into  their  fields  in  hidden 
pipes  and  tilings,  carried  it  under  their 
homes  and  their  factories  concealed,  and 
covered  its  original  river  bed  until  there 
was  not  a  public  appearance  of  it  any- 
where. Now,  having  apparently  sub- 
dued and  buried  it,  they  ignored  it. 
Nobody  ever  mentioned  it  except  with 
a  blush  that  was  a  little  fearful,  or  with 
a  superior  and  hypocritical  sniff,  or  with 
the  sly  chuckle  that  winks  at  a  com- 
munity's secret  scandal. 

"Gosh!"  Cane  said  to  himself,  when 
he  thought  about  it.  "We  got  no  more 
brains  than  a  hatch  o'  hop-toads." 

Here,  as  he  saw  it,  was  an  instinct  that 
was  as  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  race 
as  the  instinct  of  hunger  was  necessary 
to  the  life  of  the  individual.  And  not 
only  to  the  life  of  the  race!  In  the  in- 
dividual, too,  a  normal  development  of 
the  instinct  was  almost  as  essential  to 
health  and  happiness  as  a  wholesome 
appetite  for  food.  The  successful  sup- 
pression of  the  instinct  was  killing  out 
the  old  Puritan  families  of  the  district — 
such  as  the  Perrins,  for  example — and 
when  it  was  not  successfully  suppressed, 
but  only  morbidly  warped  and  stunted 
by  repression,  it  produced  insanity  and 
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aberrations,  and  physical  and  mental 
misery,  and  disease  and  crime.  Yet  the 
whole  public  life  and  social  system  of 
Findellen — its  religion,  its  education,  its 
conventions  and  its  moral  code — were 
united  in  the  attempt  to  snub,  ignore, 
and  suppress  it. 

The  fact  that  the  community  con- 
tinued to  exist  was  evidence  that, 
despite  all  this,  the  tabooed  instinct 
continued  to  operate.  And  there  were 
other  evidences.  There  were  evidences 
that  the  river  had  undermined  its  dams 
and  escaped  its  conduits.  It  seeped  to 
the  surface  in  various  malodorous  dis- 
tricts that  were  spoken  of  under  the 
voice.  Now  and  then  the  foundations 
of  a  respectable  house  gave  way  and 
the  family  sank;  and  everyone  pre- 
tended not  to  notice,  or  laughed,  or 
made  a  guilty  warning  of  the  incident. 
Young  people  disappeared  and  were 
never  mentioned — least  of  all  to  their 
companions,  from  whom  the  existence 
of  the  danger  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed. And  since  they  got  only  excit- 
ing hints  and  evasive  warnings  of  their 
danger,  they  were  so  occupied  with 
curiosity  about  the  whole  matter  that 
some  of  them  scarcely  thought  of  any- 
thing else.  Even  in  Miss  Perrin's 
school,  among  those  infants,  there  was  a 
continual  secret  whispering  going  on. 
They  understood  that  Alan  had  broken 
through  the  crust  of  things,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  he  had  been  hurried  away  by 
his  mother  to  safer  ground. 

Cane  spoke  to  Julie  when  he  heard 
some  rumor  of  what  had  happened,  and 
Julie  told  him  all  that  she  knew  about 
it.  He  had  sense  enough  not  to  re- 
proach her  for  having  said  nothing  be- 
fore. He  listened  to  her  account  of  her 
affair  with  Alan,  studying  her  thought- 
fully through  his  glasses,  but  making  no 
comment.  The  next  day  and  the  day 
after  he  returned  to  the  subject  with 
questions  and  more  questions.  By 
Sunday  ho  liad  apparently  made  iij)  liis 
mind.  He  took  her  for  a  walk  Sunday 
afternoon  to  get  her  away  from  her 
mother;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out 


of  town  and  climbing  the  rise  of  Moun- 
tain Avenue,  he  began,  "  I  been  telling 
you  I  had  a  theory,  see?  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  there's  anything  in  it 
much.  We'll  have  to  work  it  out  to- 
gether— you  an'  me — an'  see  where  it 
gets  us.    You  see" — 

He  outlined  his  idea  of  the  instinctive 
nature  of  man.  He  described  his  shop- 
window  experiments  on  the  instinct  of 
curiosity.  He  sat  with  her  in  his 
favorite  point  of  vantage  among  the 
trees  above  Findellen  and  showed  her 
the  village  as  if  it  were  a  gopher  colony, 
and  illustrated  the  instincts  which 
animated  it.  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
ran  his  hands  through  his  sparse  hair 
till  it  stood  on  end  in  the  sunlight,  and 
he  gesticulated,  and  counted  his  points 
on  his  stubby  fingers,  and  glowed  with 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  an  almost 
religious  fervor  of  evangelism,  drawing 
the  sleeves  of  his  coat  back  from  his 
wrists  and  plucking  at  his  trouser  legs 
impatiently  to  free  his  knees  as  he 
doubled  his  legs  under  him  and  leaned 
forward  to  make  his  arguments. 

"Now  here's  this  instinct  of  affection, 
eh?  What  starts  it?  It  begins  when 
you're  a  baby,  don't  it?  Yes.  Well,  it 
gets  started  by  your  mammy  or  your 
dad.  I  been  thinking  about  the  way  it 
exploded  in  me  later.  What  touched  it 
off?  I'm  a  Dutchman  if  it  wasn't  red 
hair.  Why?  Because  my  mother  had 
red  hair.  I  got  a  feeling,  now,  when  I 
look  back  on  it — see? — that  the  sight 
o'  your  mother's  red  hair  warmed  me 
up,  an'  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was 
married  to  her." 

He  grinned  at  Julie  sheepishly,  and 
his  eyes  were  a  little  moist. 

"Well,  here's  the  point.  You've  got 
red  hair,  an'  so's  the  mother  o'  that 
Birdcage  boy.  O'  course  it  may  be  all 
imagination — this  theory  o'  mine — 
but  see  what  happens.  The  minute  he 
sees  you,  the  instinct  explodes  in  him. 
He  begins  to  feel  about  you  the  way 
he  feels  about  his  mother,  eh?  But 
suppose  his  mother  hasn't  had  good 
sense  about  him.    S'pose  she  licks  him 
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too  much — or  something  like  that,  see? 
What  happens?  He  begins  to  take  it 
out  on  you.  Understand?" 

She  could  not  say  that  she  did. 

"Well,"  he  admitted,  "I  ain't  very 
clear  about  it  myself.  I  got  to  work  it 
all  out  yet.  There's  this  instinct  of 
affection — like  you  have  for  your  mother 
or  your  father  or  your  friends.  It's  what 


ol'  What's-his-name  calls  'the  desire  to 
pertect  an'  be  pertected.'  An'  it  gets 
all  mixed  up  with  another  instinct  that 
most  o'  these  people  are  scared  to  death 
of.  You  put  those  two  instincts  to- 
gether an'  you  get  what  you  call  love, 
gen'rally.  An'  that's  where  the  trouble 
begins,  girl.  Nothing  makes  as  much 
trouble  as  love.  But  here's  one  tip  I  can 
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give  you.  When  a  boy  really  loves  you 
he  wants  to  pertect  you.  An'  he  wants 
you  to  pertect  him,  see.^*  Now,  this 
Birdcage  boy — he  never  wanted  to 
pertect  you,  did  he?  He  didn't  care 
how  mis'rable  he  made  you.  Look  out 
for  that  kind.  They're  no  good  for  a  girl. 
They  just  make  trouble  for  themselves 
an'  everybody  else." 

She  agreed  that  it  was  true  of  Alan. 

He  went  back  to  Phil  Mondell.  "The 
way  they've  brought  him  up,"  he  said, 
"they've  broke  his  back.  That's  the 
way  most  o'  these  good  people  do  with 
their  boys.  He's  licked.  He  won't 
fight  for  himself  nor  anybody  else.  He 
ought've  kicked  the  packing  out  o'  this 
Birdcage  boy,  see?  He  couldn't  do  it. 
Couldn't  even  try.  He's  not  much 
good." 

She  agreed  with  that,  too.  Looking 
down  on  Findellen  with  him,  and  feeling 
all  his  superior  contempt  for  that  little 
settlement  of  prairie  dogs,  she  over- 
looked entirely  the  fact  that  she  was  one 
of  them.  She  was  above  them,  with 
him.  And  he  was  a  sort  of  demi-god. 
In  all  the  world  at  that  moment,  there 
was  probably  no  human  being  so  ex- 
altedly  all-wise  and  all-powerful  in  the 
eyes  of  any  other  human  being  as  this 
absurd  and  pathetic  figure  of  com- 
mercial failure  was  in  the  sight  of  his 
adoring  daughter. 

They  came  down  from  the  heights  at 
sunset,  and  she  walked  through  the 
village  with  him  as  if  it  were  a  zoo. 
"Well,  that's  all  right,"  he  ended  as 
they  came  to  their  front  door.  "If  any 
more  o'  these  boys  bother  you,  tell  me 
about  it,  an'  we'll  figure  out  how  to 
handle  'em,  see? 

XXV 

There  was  no  one  to  "bother"  her 
but  Phil,  and  his  attentions  were  far 
from  trou})lcsome.  His  father  had 
bought  him  a  bicycle,  })ut  he  walked 
to  and  from  school  with  her,  trundling 
the  -machine  beside  him,  and  sat  with 
her  and  Alice  during  recess  on  the 


veranda,  brought  her  candy,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  her  in  a  simple  sort  of 
open-faced  inexpressiveness.  She  found 
that  Phil  rather  bored  her.  There  was 
no  such  exciting  uncertainty  about 
him  as  there  had  been  about  Alan. 

Then  he  confessed  that  his  mother 
had  forbidden  him  to  play  with  her. 
"You  see,  maw's  awful  pious,"  he  ex- 
plained perspiringly,  "an'  your  maw 
don't  go  to  church,  an'  they've  got 
hold  o'  some  sort  o'  story  up  home 
about  you  an'  Alan,  an'  besides  they 
say  we're  too  young  to  be  goin'  round 
together,  an'  I  guess  I  won't  be  able  to 
do  it,  or  some  one'll  tell  on  me.  I  don't 
want  to  make  trouble,  up  home.  You 
know  how  it  is." 

He  rode  over  to  Alice  Carey's  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  play  croquet 
with  them;  and  when  school  closed  for 
the  summer — and  Julie  continued  going 
to  Miss  Perrin's  for  her  music  lessons — 
he  contrived  to  be  at  Alice's,  waiting 
for  her,  so  that  they  might  have  a  game 
together.  Finally,  one  day  while  they 
were  busy  knocking  the  balls  about  on 
the  Carey  lawn,  his  mother  drove  past. 
She  did  not  stop.  She  went  by,  fatly 
upright  in  her  victoria,  with  a  white 
parasol  shading  a  bulk  of  white  dress, 
ignoring  the  sight  of  her  son's  diso- 
bedience. But  that  was  the  last  Julie 
saw  of  Phil  for  some  time.  She  heard 
that  he  had  gone  away  to  the  seashore 
for  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  he 
was  sent  to  the  public  school. 

It  simplified  her  life  to  be  rid  of  him 
and  of  Alan.  She  was  able  to  devote 
herself  the  more  whole-heartedly  to  her 
father;  and  when  she  was  not  adding  to 
his  possible  comfort  by  helping  with  the 
housework,  or  doing  what  she  could  to 
assist  him  behind  the  counter— or 
listening  to  his  theory  of  things  in 
general,  either  on  a  high  stool  in  his 
office  or  walking  with  him  over  the  hills 
on  Sunday — she  was  curled  up  some- 
where with  her  eyes  in  a  book,  uncon- 
sciously imitating  his  voracious  studious- 
ness.  She  had  developed  a  desire  for 
knowledge  which  amounted  to  a  passion, 
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and  she  read  chiefly  history.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  became  her  matinee  idol; 
and  in  that  she  was  encouraged  by  her 
father,  who  declared  that  Napoleon  had 
stood  Europe  on  its  head  because  he 
used  his  intelligence.  It  was  her  father, 
too,  who  interested  her  in  Julius  Caesar, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  earlier 
Napoleon;  and  she  astounded  the 
Perrin  sisters  by  asking  if  she  might 
borrow  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon  when 
she  found  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  on  their  father's  book- 
shelves. 

"But,  dear,  do  you  think  you'll 
understand  it.^^"  Martha  said. 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  she  under- 
stands it  or  not,"  Agnes  ruled.  "It'll  do 
her  good  to  try." 

Her  progress  at  school  was,  of  course, 
miraculous.  Outside  of  her  mathe- 
matics it  meant  no  more  than  that  her 
memory  was  good,  but  it  impressed  the 
Perrin  sisters  as  a  degree  of  genius ;  and 
in  mathematics,  indeed,  she  was  some- 
thing of  a  prodigy.  Agnes  Perrin 
proudly  held  her  up  to  the  other  chil- 
dren, and  they  hated  her.  Martha 
Perrin  worshiped  her  with  a  furtive 
motherly  devotion,  and  spent  all  her 
idle  time  on  clothes  for  her,  and  gave 
herself  up  to  little  twittering  transports 
of  secret  affection  when  they  were  alone. 
"Do  you  love  me?"  she  would  whisper. 
Julie,  blushing  and  awkward,  would 
answer  "Yes"  in  an  abrupt,  strained 
voice,  like  a  boy.  And  Martha  would 
murmur  tearfully,  "You're  so  sweet." 

Phil  passed  her  on  the  street  in  the 
fall,  and  he  stopped  a  moment,  ashamed 
and  apologetic,  to  ask  her  how  she  had 
been.  "All  right,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
as  level  and  self-possessed  as  the  eyes 
with  which  she  regarded  him.  He  hung 
a  moment,  unable  to  get  away  and 
equally  unable  to  say  anything  to 
warrant  his  remaining.  She  moved  on 
calmly.  "Well,"  he  said,  "see  you 
later."  She  did  not  turn  to  reply,  and 
he  continued  on  his  way,  looking  down 
at  the  boards  in  the  sidewalk,  osten- 
tatiously occupied  in  walking  so  as  not 


to  step  on  a  crack.  And  in  that  manner 
he  passed  out  of  her  life,  having  acted 
as  a  sort  of  surrogate  for  a  much  more 
important  person  who  had  not  yet 
entered  it. 

Her  meeting  with  Alan — if  it  could 
be  called  a  meeting — was  even  more 
distant.  She  had  heard  from  Alice  that 
he  and  his  mother  were  home  again, 
though  they  had  not  called  on  the 
Careys;  and  when  she  passed  the  Bird- 
sail  house,  on  her  way  to  her  music 
'lesson,  she  saw  that  the  shutters  were 
open.  There  was  no  one  in  sight. 
Alice  was  expecting  her  on  her  way 
home,  and  she  sat  on  the  Carey  veranda, 
unconsciously  gazing  at  a  glimpse  of  the 
Birdsall  green  roof  among  the  trees.  It 
was  Julie  who  proposed  that  they 
should  play  croquet — probably  because 
it  took  them  to  the  open  lawn,  where 
they  would  be  conspicuous — and  she 
played  badly  because  her  mind  kept 
wandering  to  the  hedge  and  the  Bird- 
sall orchard. 

When  she  saw  Alan  in  a  gap  of  that 
hedge  she  stood  motionless.  He  had 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  hat  tilted 
down  over  his  eyes.  Alice,  about  to 
raise  her  mallet,  did  not  make  her 
stroke.    They  waited  for  him. 

He  took  a  cigarette  from  his  pocket, 
struck  a  match  on  his  heel,  lit  the  ciga- 
rette, tossed  the  match  contemptuously 
on  the  Carey  lawn,  and  walked  away. 

Alice  watched  him  till  he  disappeared 
behind  the  foliage.  When  she  turned  to 
Julie,  Julie  was  calmly  playing  her  ball 
through  a  hoop,  out  of  her  turn. 

If  Alice  had  spoken  she  would  have 
said,  "I  don't  think  that  was  very  nice?" 

If  Julie  had  replied  she  would  have 
said,  "Oh,  well!" 

Neither  of  them  said  anything.  Julie 
continued  to  play  with  a  concentrated 
attention.  And  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  they  were  finishing  the  game,  the 
Birdsall  station-wagon  with  four  trunks 
drove  out  and  turned  toward  the  railroad. 

"They're  going  away  again,"  Alice 
said. 

Julie  accepted  the  fact  in  a  glance  at 
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the  wagon,  and  went  on  with  her  play. 
She  won.  And  looking  at  Alice — un- 
expectedly— she  smiled.  She  had  been 
conscious  of  a  leap  of  the  pulse  when 
she  saw  Alan  and  of  a  sinking  depression 
when  he  turned  away.  Now,  from 
nowhere,  there  had  come  a  feeling  of 
relief;  and  it  was  this  which  expressed 
itself  in  her  smile. 

After  all,  she  was  her  mother's 
daughter.  Her  feeling  for  Alan  had  dis- 
turbed the  centered  balance  of  her 
comfortable  self-control,  and  she  could 
now  withdraw  into  herself  contentedly 
and  be  at  peace  in  the  little  closed 
circle  of  her  family.  Good. 

Her  relations  with  her  father  were  al- 
most as  egotistic  as  her  mother's  rela- 
tions with  God.  In  all  of  them — in 
mother,  father,  and  daughter  equally — 
family  affection  was  a  sort  of  secondary 
inflation  of  self;  in  her  case  it  did 
nothing  to  train  her  sympathy  to- 
ward extending  itself  in  any  altruistic 
love.  They  proceeded  to  live — the 
three  of  them — in  an  insulated  superi- 
ority to  all  round  them.  Julie,  in  fact, 
felt  so  alien  to  her  kind  and  superior  to 
her  surroundings  that  she  used  to  walk 
along  Center  Street  to  school  imagining 
— just  for  the  fun  of  it — that  she  was  the 
young  Josephine  who  later  married 
Napoleon  and  became  an  empress. 

She  was  even  tranquil  in  her  response 
to  a  devotion  from  Martha  Perrin  that 
grew  to  a  point  of  maternal  passion  as 
Julie  developed  the  adolescent  beauty 
of  young  girlhood.  She  was  grateful  to 
Martha;  she  replied  to  Martha's  smiles 
and  returned  her  kisses ;  but  she  had  no 
idea — it  was  impossible  that  she  could 
have  any  idea — of  what  a  feeling  Martha 
had  for  her. 

It  had  come  to  this :  that  Martha  put 
herself  to  sleep  at  night  imagining  Julia 
was  in  her  arms.  She  woke  to  the 
thought  that  she  was  to  see  Julie — or 
was  not  to  see  her — that  morning  in  the 
classroom.  When  her  day's  work  was 
done  she  .sliut  herself  in  the  sewing  room 
arrd  stitched  her  love  into  the  needle- 
work and  embroidering  of  the  clothes 


she  made  for  Julie.  She  kissed  the  un- 
dergarments that  were  to  touch  the  be- 
loved young  body;  and  when  she  had 
made  a  dress  for  Julie  she  caressed  it 
with  her  hands  and  hugged  it  to  her 
breast  so  that  it  might,  by  proxy,  be  her 
arms  round  Julie  whenever  Julie  wore  it. 
When  she  had  Julie  in  the  sewing  room 
to  try  on  the  clothes  she  had  made,  her 
hands  shook,  her  heart  suffocated,  and 
she  turned  Julie  away  from  her  and 
wept,  while  she  fumbled  over  some  pre- 
tense of  taking  up  a  tuck  in  the  back  of 
the  garment  in  which  Julie  stood  so 
straight.  After  Julie  had  gone  she  sat 
with  her  face  in  her  hands,  her  cheeks 
burning  against  her  cold  fingers,  her 
mouth  aching,  seeing  still  the  dimples  in 
Julie's  shoulders,  kissing  them  in  her 
imagination  and  crying  weakly,  starved. 

She  was  as  humble  before  that  pre- 
cocious young  mind  as  a  Polish  mother 
of  the  tenements  before  her  American 
child;  and  when  the  time  came  for 
Julie  to  leave  her  class  and  go  to  Agnes's 
she  gave  the  girl  up  to  a  distinguished 
future,  smiling  with  a  pain  in  her  heart. 
And  Agnes  took  her  proudly.  She 
worked  on  Julie's  education  as  Martha 
worked  on  her  clothes.  She  devoted 
herself  to  improving  Julie's  voice,  her 
accent,  her  walk,  and  her  manners;  criti- 
cizing her  silences,  forcing  her  to  prac- 
tice a  social  smile,  teaching  her  the 
obligation  of  small  talk.  "Say  some-  i 
thing,"  she  would  insist  at  their  music 
lesson.  "Say,  'It's  a  pleasant  day,'  at 
least.  Talk  to  me.  It  doesn't  matter  j 
what  you  say,  but  you  cannot  meet 
people  with  silence  unless  you  wish  to 
insult  them.  And  never  say  merely  I 
*  Yes '  or  '  No.'  That  is  not  conversation. 
Now." 

She  was  determined  to  make  Julie  over 
in  her  own  image,  not  only  externally 
but  in  the  inward  graces.  She  endeav- 
ored to  convert  her  pupil  to  the  gospel 
of  young  ladyhood  according  to  Ruskin 
and  Tennyson,  giving  Julie  copies  of  j 
Sesame  and  Lilies  and  Tennyson's  | 
Princess  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
might  give  a  prize  Bible. 


SHE  WENT  ON  WITH  HER  GAME  IN  SILENCE — AND  HE  SOBERLY  AMUSED 


XXVI 

It  was  by  an  odd  chance  that  Julie  got 
into  touch  with  news  of  Alan.  Alice 
Carey  had  been  talking  at  home  of  her 
friend's  mathematical  genius.  Carey 
had  been  skeptical  about  it.  He  had  no 
respect  for  the  Perrin  school,  and  he 
doubted  whether  anyone  could  get  an 
education  there;  but  since,  in  his  phil- 
osophy of  life,  his  daughter's  schooling 
was  his  wife's  affair,  he  did  not  interfere 
— except  with  an  occasional  slighting  re- 


mark offered  from  a  height  of  unbenevo- 
lent  neutrality.  He  listened  to  the  tale 
of  Julie's  ability  in  mathematics  without 
comment,  but  the  next  time  he  met  her 
in  the  house,  he  said:  "I  hear  you're 
quite  a  mathematician." 

Julie  admitted  it,  and  she  did  not 
redden  under  the  amused  smile  with 
which  he  accepted  the  admission.  "Do 
you  play  chess  .f^"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Come  and  play  a  game  with  me," 
he  said.   "I'll  show  you  how." 
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She  understood  that  it  was  to  be  a 
test  of  her  mathematics.  She  had  seen 
him  playing  chess,  as  he  might  have 
played  solitaire,  alone  in  his  study  at 
night,  working  on  some  problem  from 
the  chess-player's  column  in  the  Sunday 
Sun;  and  she  knew  that  he  carried  in 
his  brief-case  a  little  folding  chessboard 
on  which  he  played  in  the  smoking  car 
with  the  few  commuters  who  were  able 
to  give  him  a  game.  He  never  chal- 
lenged his  wife  or  his  daughter — they 
did  not  play  well  enough. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  the 
third  game,  "  1  mustn't  tire  you.  You're 
doing  very  well." 

"I'm  not  tired,"  she  replied. 

"We'll  play  one  more  then." 

He  played  absent-mindedly,  thinking 
of  a  case  in  court,  and  she  caught  him 
in  a  bad  move.  "  Ah! "  he  said,  and  ap- 
plied himself  frowning  to  retrieving  his 
error.  Mrs.  Carey  enjoyed  his  frown 
maliciously.  He  won  the  game  but  he 
had  to  work  for  it.  "You'll  make  a  real 
chess  player,"  he  said.  "Have  you  a 
board  at  home.^^" 

She  had  not. 

"I'll  give  you  the  one  I  carry."  He 
rose  to  get  it.   "  You  can  practice  on  it." 

It  was  a  little  folding  board  with  slits 
in  which  the  flat  cardboard  chessmen 
fitted,  so  that  you  could  play  holding 
the  board  in  your  hand  like  a  book. 
"You  must  come  over  in  the  evening, 
some  time,"  he  said,  "and  give  me  a 
game." 

She  walked  home  with  that  board  open 
in  her  hand,  playing  an  imaginary  game 
against  him  as  she  went.  And  it  was 
not  only  her  interest  in  the  problems  of 
chess  that  kept  her  at  it.  She  had  a 
deep  grudge  ji^ainsl  Carey  because  he 
had  promis(Ml  not  to  toll  anyone  of 
Alan's  escapade  in  the  bedroom — ("This 
might  be  very  serious  for  the  boy  if  it 
were  known.  We  had  better  agree  to 
say  nothing  to  anyone") — and  then  he 
had  evidently  told  Alan's  mother  and 
fonced  Alan's  withdrawal  from  the 
Perrin  school. 

She  showed  her  fiither  the  board  and 


told  him  why  it  had  been  given  to  her. 
"Lawyer,"  he  said.  "Huh!  That's  the 
kind  o'  mind  he's  got,  is  it?"  He  tried 
to  play  with  her,  in  order  to  give  her 
practice,  but  he  could  not  get  interested. 
"It's  like  playing  cards  to  keep  yourself 
from  thinking.  Funny  thing,  the  way 
people  're  afraid  to  think.  I  wouldn't 
waste  time  on  it,  if  I  was  you." 

"  I've  got  to  beat  him,"  she  said. 

"Why?  You  don't  have  to  play  with 
him  at  all." 

"Yes,  he'll  make  me." 

"All  right,  then,"  he  concluded.  " I'll 
get  you  a  book  about  it.  That'll  save 
time.  Don't  tell  anybody  an'  we'll 
give  'ma jolt." 

They  gave  Carey  a  jolt  the  next  time 
he  played  with  her.  And  he  was  the 
more  appreciative  of  her  cleverness 
because  he  could  use  his  praise  to  de- 
preciate his  wife's  child.  ''That  girl 
has  a  brain,"  he  would  say.  "Strange! 
It  shows  how  little  there  is  in  heredity. 
Her  father's  a  dumb  animal." 

It  happened  that  Julie  and  Carey 
were  playing  alone  when  he  said  one 
evening  as  they  were  setting  out  the 
pieces,  "That  boy  has  been  expelled 
from  his  school  again — young  Birdsall." 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
board.   "What  for?" 

"Some  new  deviltry." 

"How  do  you  know?  "  She  looked  up 
to  ask  it  with  a  steady  scrutiny  that 
had  some  accusation  in  it  which  he  did 
not  understand. 

"His  mother's  been  to  see  me  about 
her  estate,"  he  explained.  "Her  law- 
yer's dead.  She's  taking  the  boy  abroad, 
with  a  tutor." 

"Oh."   She  made  her  first  move. 

"He'll  play  the  deuce  with  his  life — 
and  hers,"  he  predicted,  moving  in  reply 
to  her. 

She  studied  the  board  a  long  time. 
"He's  unhappy,"  she  said  coldly. 

"What  about?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

She  had  a,  deceptive  air  of  being  older 
than  she  was;  and  he — like  many 
another  father— could  be  natural  and 
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uncondescending  with  any  child  but  his 
own.  He  proceeded  to  discuss  Alan 
with  her  as  if  with  an  equal;  and  from 
her  silences  as  much  as  from  her  replies 
he  gathered  that  she  blamed  him  for 
Alan's  disappearance.  It  put  him  on  the 
defensive.  "He's  a  bad  boy,  and  we're 
well  rid  of  him,"  he  said.  "You'll 
see  I'm  right,  in  time." 

Thereafter  whenever  he  had  un- 
pleasant news  to  report  he  gave  it  to  her 
gladly,  and  he  reported  it  the  more 
freely  because  he  discovered  from  his 
wife  and  Alice  that  Julie  had  not 
repeated,  even  to  them,  his  account  of 
Alan's  expulsion  from  school. 

He  told  her  some  months  afterward 
that  Mrs.  Birdsall  was  spending  too 
much  money  on  Alan.  "That  boy  has 
her  terrified,"  he  said.  "She's  afraid  to 
refuse  him  anything.  If  she  crosses 
him  at  all  he  takes  a  regular  fit — the 
way  he  did  here,  that  night  I  caught 
him  upstairs.  They're  living  in  Paris. 
He's  supposed  to  be  studying  art.  He'll 
get  into  fine  ways  in  Paris."  And  later 
he  reported,  "Your  young  Alan's  in  a 
scrape  again  and  his  mother's  bringing 
him  back." 

She  watched  the  closed  house  for 
signs  of  his  returnT  but  it  remained 
deserted.  Carey  told  her  at  last, 
"They're  not  coming  back  here.  He 
won't  let  her.  He  won't  let  her  have 
any  friends  of  her  own.  She's  taking  a 
house  in  town" — meaning  in  New  York 
— "and  he's  going  to  some  private 
school  there.  He's  leading  her  a  fine 
dance.    She's  turning  gray." 

That  startled  her.   "  Gray.?  " 

He  smiled  ironically.  "He  won't  let 
her  dye  it  any  more.  It's  been  pre- 
maturely gray." 

"Oh."  She  went  on  with  her  game 
in  silence,  and  he  played,  soberly 
amused.  He  thought  her  a  funny, 
sedate,  old-fashioned  girl,  and  he  liked 
her.  He  did  not  know  it  was  usually 
on  his  wife's  invitation  that  she  arrived 
to  play  chess  with  him.  He  did  not  ask 
her  any  questions  about  that  or  about 
herself  or  her  school  or  her  home. 


Being  altogether  worldly-wise,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  her  friendship  with 
Alice  was  one  of  those  affairs  between 
the  daughters  of  wealth  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  poverty  in  which  the  sentiment  is 
mostly  on  one  side  and  the  expectation 
of  material  advantage  on  the  other; 
and  he  supposed  that  her  parents  were 
glad  to  have  her  spend  her  evenings  in 
his  home — even  over  a  chessboard — if 
by  so  doing  she  could  ingratiate  herself 
with  the  well-to-do  and  the  influential. 

And  he  was  certainly  not  far  wrong 
about  Mrs.  Cane.  Her  ambition  for 
Julie  was  flattered  by  the  association 
with  the  Careys,  and  she  accepted  her 
child's  absence  as  she  accepted  Martha 
Perrin's  clothes,  pretending  that  she  did 
not  notice  either.  Cane  was  glad  that 
in  Alice  Carey,  Julie  had  found  a  play- 
mate of  her  own  age.  He  observed  in 
her  dress  and  her  speech  and  her  car- 
riage, as  he  had  once  predicted,  the 
Perrins  had  "changed  her  label"  and 
"fixed  her  up  like  a  piece  of  high-grade 
goods";  but  he  had  no  longer  any  fear 
that  she  might  be  alienated  from  him. 
She  remained  simple  and  unspoiled. 

She  helped  with  the  housework  as 
dutifully  as  ever,  even  though  she  used 
a  hand  lotion — prescribed  by  Agnes 
Perrin— to  overcome  the  effects  of  the 
dishwater  and  the  dust  rag.  She  waited 
on  the  counter  as  absorbedly  as  she 
played  chess.  She  wore  Martha  Per- 
rin's plain  but  distinguished  clothes 
without  self-consciousness.  She  moved 
in  her  centered  orbit,  from  the  sawdust 
of  the  grocery  to  the  lawns  of  the  river 
road,  with  an  air  of  natural  rightness 
and  no  change  of  manner.  Mrs.  Carey 
took  to  driving  with  her  and  Alice  along 
the  country  roads  after  school,  to  get 
them  away  from  their  books  into  the 
open  air;  and  Center  Street  saw  Julie 
delivered  at  the  door  of  her  father's  shop 
in  a  landau  with  a  livery  on  the  box.  It 
became  difficult  for  the  children  of  the 
street  to  call  her  " Sugar  Cane."  As  one 
of  their  own  class  who  associated  with 
the  wealth  and  fashion  of  New  York,  she 
was  a  sign  and  symbol  to  that  aspiring 
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sense  of  equality  on  which  the  democracy 
plumes  itself.  Center  Street  began  to  be 
proud  of  her.  And  as  it  grew  proud  of 
her  it  reckoned  as  assets,  in  its  account 
of  her,  those  circumstances  which  had 
once  been  her  liabilities.  Her  adventure 
in  the  Sunday  school  appeared  as  an 
early  proof  of  genius.  Her  mother's 
peculiarities  were  natural  quirks  in  the 
parent  of  an  unusual  girl.  It  was  to 
Julie's  credit  that  she  had  made  so  much 
of  herself  after  beginning  as  the  daughter 
of  the  ridiculous  "Sugar  Cane."  Even 
the  rumor  that  Alan  Birdsall  had  been 
taken  away  from  Miss  Perrin's  school 
because  of  her,  only  helped  to  add  a 
glamour  of  young  romance  to  her  record. 
She  became  a  living  proof  of  the  saying 
that  anything  will  be  forgiven  to  the  per- 
son who  has  the  character  to  "get  away 
with  it." 

XXVII 

One  day  when  she  was  nearing  sixteen 
— and  the  obvious  end  of  her  education 
at  Miss  Perrin's — Mrs.  Carey  said  to 
her,  "I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  like  to 
go  to  college.  I  want  to  send  Alice  and 
I  can't  send  her  alone.  She'd  be  too 
•  homesick  and  unhappy.  I've  been  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Carey.  We'd  be  glad  to  pay 
all  your  expenses  if  you'd  go  with  her. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"Why,"  Julie  said,  "I  don't  know." 

"Well,  ask  your  mother  and  tell  me 
what  she  thinks." 

And  when  Julie  had  told  her  father 
and  mother,  she  found  herself  involved 
in  a  conflict  of  plans  and  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  her  father,  her  mother,  Mrs. 
('arey,  and  the  Perrins — as  soon  as  the 
Perrins  heard  what  was  proposed.  It 
was  really  a  conflict  of  afi'ections, 
though,  of  course,  afl'ection  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  matter.  Certainly  not. 
Only  the  most  reasonable  arguments 
were  uttered  by  everyone. 

Mrs.  Carey,  quoting  Carey's  praise, 
contended  that  a  girl  of  Julie's  intelli- 
gence ought  to  have  the  best  education 
1  he  world  could  give.   It  was  a  privilege 


to  assist  her.  It  was  a  privilege  for 
Alice  to  have  her  as  a  roommate.  Alice 
was  too  timid  to  go  alone  to  college,  and 
she  ought  to  go.  If  the  Canes  would  not 
accept  on  any  other  terms,  Mrs.  Carey 
was  ready  to  pay  Julie  a  salary  as  a  com- 
panion or  tutor  to  Alice,  or  whatever 
else  the  Canes  desired.  Really,  what 
was  behind  her  advocacy  of  Julie's  in- 
terests was  an  affectionate  determination 
to  get  Alice  out  among  girls  of  her  own 
class  and  away  from  the  depressing  at- 
mosphere of  her  father's  disregard — but 
this  was  never  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Cane  was  willing  to  accept  the 
offer.  It  fitted  in  with  her  ambition  to 
put  her  child  permanently  above  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Center  Street;  and 
it  gratified  an  obscurely  jealous  desire  in 
her  to  take  Julie  away  from  her  father. 
He,  of  course,  objected.  He  supposed 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  have  his  girl 
educated  on  charity.  He  contended  that 
she  ought  to  take  a  practical  course  as  a 
school  teacher,  which  she  could  get  in  a 
neighboring  town,  without  going  farther 
from  home  than  a  trolley  car  would  carry 
her.  His  real  objection,  naturally,  was 
his  unwillingness  to  part  with  her. 

Martha  Perrin  and  Agnes  supported 
his  plan.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  so- 
called  higher  education  for  women. 
They  quoted,  strangely  enough,  the  pop- 
ular statistics  of  the  day  to  show  that 
college  women  did  not  marry  or  raise 
families.  Julie  had  several  times  taught 
Martha's  younger  pupils  when  Martha 
had  been  ill,  and  now  Agnes  proposed 
that  Julie  should  take  a  course  as  a  kin- 
dergarten teacher  and  then  open  an  in- 
fants' class  in  their  school.  Behind  their 
proposal  was  chiefly  Martha's  passionate 
attachment  to  Julie.  And  since  Martha's 
was  the  most  desperate  and  unreason- 
able affection  involved  in  the  affair, 
naturally  Martha  won. 

She  won  in  a  peculiar  way. 

At  first  the  decision  went  to  Mrs. 
Cane  because  there  was  no  one  able  to 
oppose  her.  She  said  flatly  to  Cane, 
"She's  goin'.  It  don't  matter  what  you 
say,  she's  goin'.   If  the  Careys  want 
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pay  for  her,  that's  their  lookout.  I'd  'a' 
sent  her  anyway."  And  to  the  Perrin 
plan  she  replied,  "I  don't  know  as  I 
want  her  to  be  a  school  teacher.  If  I  do, 
college  won't  hurt  her." 

It  seemed  that  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  she  was  still  under  the  illusion 
that  her  daughter  was  her  product  and 


her  concern  only;  and  Cane  had  to  let 
her  have  her  way. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  Julie,  "I  guess  it's 
got  to  be.  Mebbe  I'm  selfish  wanting 
to  keep  you  round  home.  There'll  be 
vacations — when  you  can  come  back. 
An'  you  can  write  to  me.  It'll  only  be 
four  years  anyway,  an'  you're  so  smart 
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you'll  do  it  in  three,  mebbe.  That's 
nothing."  He  patted  her  on  the  back, 
trying  to  smile. 

"I  don't  want  to  go,"  she  said. 

"No,  o'  course  not.  Well,  it  won't  be 
till  the  fall.  Mebbe  something'll  turn 
up  before  that.  These  here  Careys — 
You  can't  tell.   People  're  funny." 

When  Julie  carried  word  of  her  par- 
ents' consent  to  Alice  Carey,  Alice  was 
delighted.  She  hugged  Julie  and  whis- 
pered: "  I  couldn't  go  without  you.  I'd 
die.  We'll  have  a  room  together — all  to 
ourselves.  It'll  be  lovely.  It'll  be  such 
fun." 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  father,"  Julie 
said  in  gloom. 

"But  you'd  have  to  leave  him  some 
day." 

''Why?  When.?^" 

"Well,"  Alice  answered  shyly,  "when 
you  get  married." 

"Oh,"  Julie  said,  'HhaW' 

Martha  Perrin  took  the  news  in  tragic 
silence  when  Julie  told  it  in  the  Perrin 
drawing-room.  She  and  Julie  stared  at 
each  other  dumbly.  Agnes  was  haughty 
with  indignation,  considering  that  her 
wishes  had  been  ignored.  "I  suppose 
there's  nothing  to  be  done,"  she  said. 
"One  makes  wise  plans  and  then  some 
one's  stupidity  upsets  them.  Go  to  your 
class,  Julia."  She  turned  to  her  sister. 
"Martha.^^" 

But  Martha  was  already  at  the  door. 
She  made  a  blind  gesture  of  the  hand 
without  turning  to  reply  and  blundered 
out  into  the  hall. 

"It's  all  just  stupid,"  Agnes  said, 
and  Julie  nodded  miserably.  She  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say — even  to 
Martha.  She  moved,  at  a  loss,  to  the 
hall.   It  was  empty. 

Martha,  without  waiting,  had  hurried 
un(;ertainly  to  her  classroom.  She  felt 
faint.  She  had  not  been  able  to  eat  her 
breakfast — food  nauseated  her;  and  at 
luncheon  she  took  only  a  glass  of  milk, 
which  she  comi)cIled  herself  to  sip  re- 
luctantly. She  did  not  speak  to  Julie. 
She  seemed  resigned  and  somehow  in- 
different.   She  went  about  her  duties 


with  her  usual  gentleness,  her  voice  and 
her  manner  unchanged,  but  with  a 
frightened  look  in  her  eyes.  "I  don't 
know  what  can  be  the  matter  with  me," 
she  complained  to  Agnes  at  dinner  that 
evening.  "I  feel  so  hungry.  I  feel 
starved.   But  food  makes  me  ill." 

"It's  this  disappointment  about  Julia," 
Agnes  said  bitterly.    "So  stupid!" 

"No."  Martha  shook  her  head.  "I 
knew  that  was  going  to  happen.  It 
isn't  that." 

She  seemed  to  have  no  feeling  at  all 
about  that — ^not  even  when  she  went 
into  the  sewing  room  and  took  up  an 
unfinished  blouse  that  she  had  been 
smocking  for  Julie.  She  found  herself 
not  interested  in  it,  and  she  let  it  fall 
from  her  hands  to  the  rag  rug  on  the 
floor.  She  left  it  there  and  wandered 
downstairs  to  the  kitchen,  dizzy  with 
hunger,  and  looked  in  the  pantry,  and 
sickened  again  at  the  smell  of  food. 

She  slept  exhausted  that  night  and 
moaned  in  her  sleep,  but  when  Agnes 
wakened  her  she  could  not  remember 
what  she  had  been  dreaming.  She 
mumbled  something  about  "dinner" 
and  dozed  off  again.  In  the  morning 
she  did  not  get  up.  "I  don't  feel  able 
to,"  she  said  weakly.  "Perhaps  if 
Fanny  would  bring  my  coffee — "  But 
when  Fanny,  their  old  negro  servant, 
arrived  with  a  hearty  Southern  break- 
fast on  a  tray,  she  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  it.  "No,  no.  Please,^  she 
begged,  closing  her  eyes.  "Just  a  glass 
of  milk."  And  when  Fanny  returned 
with  the  milk,  she  said:  "Put  it  down 
somewhere.  Thank  you,  Fanny.  I'll 
drink  it  later.  Tell  Julia  Cane,  when  she 
comes,  I  want  to  see  her." 

It  was  Fanny's  voluble  anxiety  that 
persuaded  Agnes  to  send  for  the  doctor — 
Dr.  Beck  down  the  river  road — who  had 
been  attending  Mrs.  Carey.  "It's  silly, 
Nessie,"  Martha  murmured,  as  Agnes 
prepared  her  for  his  visit,  in  a  bed 
jacket  and  a  boudoir  cap.  "I'm  not  ill. 
I'm  just  weak  from  hunger." 

The  doctor  was  a  new  arrival  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  they  judged  that  he 
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must  be  having  difficulty  in  working  up 
a  practice,  for  he  came  at  once.  "Nerv- 
ous indigestion,"  he  told  x\gnes  indiffer- 
ently when  he  had  heard  the  symptoms. 

He  was  a  huge  dark  man  with  the 
pointed  beard  which  was  a  necessary 
part  of  a  doctor's  make-up  in  those 
days.  He  was  standing  at  the  bedside 
taking  Martha's  pulse,  his  eyes  on  his 
watch,  when  Julie  appeared  in  the  door- 
way and  Martha  saw  her.  It  was  the 
change  in  Martha's  expression  of  face 
which  turned  Agnes  to  find  out  who  was 
behind  her.  It  was  another  change 
which  made  the  doctor  raise  his  eyes 
quickly,  first  to  Martha's  expression 
and  then  to  the  girl.  He  reconsidered 
his  watch,  still  holding  Martha's  wrist. 

"Oh,  it's  Julie,"  Agnes  said. 

"I  sent  for  her,"  Martha  explained. 
"I  thought  if  she'd  take  my  class  this 
morning — I'll  be  up  this  afternoon. 
Shan't  I,  doctor.^" 

He  frowned  at  his  watch. 

Julie  came  into  the  darkened  bed- 
room hesitatingly,  fresh  and  vivid  in  her 
light  spring  clothes,  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
as  awkward  as  a  boy  in  a  sickroom. 
"What  is  it.f^"  she  asked  hoarsely. 

"Nothing,  dear,"  Agnes  assured  her. 
"We  just  want  you  to  take  Martha's 
classes,  for  the  day  perhaps.  She'll  be 
all  right  again  very  soon." 

Julie  looked  from  Agnes  to  Martha, 
to  the  doctor,  to  his  watch.  She  was 
just  beginning  to  be  able  to  see  them 
clearly  after  the  dazzle  of  outdoors  when 
he  put  Martha's  hand  down  on  the 
counterpane  and  rumbled  in  his  deep 
bass  voice:  "Yes.  A  little  nervous 
breakdown,  maybe.  A  few  days  in  bed. 
A  little  tonic.  Something  to  tempt  the 
appetite.    Not  milk.    Chicken  broth." 

Agnes  followed  him  out.    As  they 
went  downstairs  he  asked,  "Who  is 
that — ^y oung  woman  ? ' ' 
"Julia?" 

"The  one  that  came  into  the  room." 
Agnes  told  him. 

"Has  there  been  some — trouble — 
about  her.^" 

"Oh,  dear,  yes." 


He  seemed  more  interested  in  getting 
his  hat  from  the  hall  table  than  in 
Agnes's  account  of  what  had  happened 
about  Julia,  but  he  listened,  even  if 
absent-mindedly.  "You  might  let  her 
take  up  the  chicken  broth  when  it's 
readj^"  he  said  at  the  door,  "at 
lunch  time.  I  think  you'll  find — a 
little  attention  from  Julia — ^is  her  name 
Julia?  A  little  nursing  from  Julia — 
I'll  tell  the  druggist  to  send  up  the — " 

Agnes  had  been  straining  to  hear 
every  word  with  the  conscientious 
anxiety  of  the  inexperienced  nurse. 
Beck  gave  his  directions  as  if  they  were 
of  no  importance — as  if  he  had  a  pro- 
fessional contempt  either  for  medicine 
or  for  disease.  And  without  once 
having  glanced  at  her,  he  wandered  out 
ponderously — leaving  his  sentence  un- 
finished— and  looked  at  the  sky,  and 
pulled  down  his  hat,  and  walked  off 
down  the  path. 

"  Oh ,  dear ! "  Agnes  said . 

Meanwhile  Julie  had  been  standing 
just  inside  the  door  of  the  sickroom, 
gazing  at  the  little  woman  in  the  huge 
bed.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Martha  had  apparently  shut  her  eyes. 
She  was  watching  Julie  under  the  half- 
closed  lids  but  Julie  did  not  know  it. 
She  stood  a  long  time  silent,  and  then, 
deciding  that  Martha,  unaware  of  her, 
had  fallen  asleep,  she  tiptoed  out. 

Agnes  was  waiting  for  her,  visibly 
embarrassed,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"The  doctor  seems  to  think,"  she  said, 
"that  perhaps  it's  been  a  shock — your 
going  away.  Martha  is  so  fond  of  you. 
He  wants  you  to — he  says  if  you'll — 
if  you'll  pay  her  a  little  attention — like 
taking  up  her  broth  at  lunch  time — " 

And  Julie  was  suddenly  as  embar- 
rassed as  she.  "Why,  yes,  of  course." 
She  did  not  know  where  to  look.  "Of 
course.  I'd  like  to."  She  straightened  a 
rug  with  her  foot,  glanced  unhappily  at 
Miss  Perrin,  saw  unacknowledged  tears 
rolling  down  on  both  sides  of  that  proud 
nose,  felt  her  own  throat  begin  to  swell 
and  choke,  put  her  hand  to  her  neck, 
frightened — and  ran  away. 


"what  is  it?"  she  asked  hoarsely 


As  she  stumbled  into  Martha's  empty 
classroom  something  seemed  to  loosen 
inside  her,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning  she  could'  not  draw  a  firm 
breath.  If  she  breathed  in  the  top  of  her 
lungs  only  it  was  all  right:  but  if  she 
tried  to  take  a  full  breath  she  struck  a 
sinking  place  that  trembled  in  her,  on  the 
verge  of  tears.  In  order  to  keep  her 
self-control  while  she  heard  the  children 
tlieir  lessons,  she  had  to  breathe  care- 
fully; and  distracted  with  that  effort, 
she  went  through  the  hours  mechani- 
cally, h(^r  emotions  balanced  as  if  on  a 
tight  rope  on  which  she  kept  her  mind 
fixed,  fearing  that  if  she  let  herself  sec 
the  gulf  over  which  she  was  walking 
she  might  top])le  and  f;ill. 

It  was  si  ill  wit  h  this  vague  sense  of  a 
tight-rope  perfornuince  that  she  took 
MartliJi's  tray  from  Agnes,  and  started 
up  the  slif)pei'y  hardwood  stairs,  step 
by  step,  her  eyes  on  the  bowl  of  broth, 
as  if  her  only  Lhouglit  were  to  [)revcat  it 


spilling.  And  she  came  into  Martha's 
room  with  that  air  of  being  altogether 
absorbed  in  her  task,  moving  slowly 
forward  without  looking  up.  When  she 
could  see  the  edge  of  the  bed,  she  asked 
huskily,  "Can  I  put  it  down.^"  and  with 
that  she  began  to  shake  so  that  the 
spoon  rattled  against  the  china;  and 
Martha,  afraid  that  the  tray  was  too 
heavy  for  her — that  she  was  in  danger 
of  dropping  it — started  up  from  her 
pillow  and  caught  the  glass  of  milk  and 
a  candle  from  the  bedside  table  and 
cried,  "On  this.  Here.   Put  it  here." 

Julie  put  it  down,  tried  to  draw  a  long 
brcnth,  struck  the  tremble  in  her  insides, 
stood  clinging  to  the  tray,  controlling 
herself.  She  spoke  in  a  harsh,  unfriendly 
voi(;e,  "The  doctor  says — chicken  broth. 
You've  got  to  eat  some."  And  at  that 
tone  from  her  Martha  whimpered,  "Oh, 
I  c.'in't.  1  can't.  I  want  to,  but  I  can't" 
— and  began  to  weep. 

Julie  took  one  look  at  her,  pitiable 
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with  her  yellow  face  distorted  and  her 
cap  awry,  and  then  turned  as  if  to  escape. 
Her  knees  had  begun  to  weaken.  She 
wavered  and  sat  down  gasping  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  facing  away  from  Mar- 
tha. With  her  mouth  open  and  her  eyes 
staring,  she  broke  into  sobs.  They  were 
liard,  dry,  retching  sobs  that  seemed  to 
tear  at  her;  and  for  a  moment  Martha, 
terrified  into  silence,  did  not  understand. 
She  thought  it  was  some  sort  of  fit. 

"Darling!"  She  clutched  at  Julie  in 
horror  and  pulled  the  girl  over  to  her 
so  that  Julie  fell  against  her  shoulder, 
convulsed  with  these  awful  hiccoughing 
spasms.  "Don't!  Julia,  darling!"  she 
cried.  "Don't!  Oh,  don't!"  What  is 
it.^  What  has  happened.^" 

She  burst  into  helpless  tears  herself 
and  sank  back  on  her  pillows,  holding 
Julie  on  her  breast;  and  they  wept  to- 
gether, sobbing  hysterically,  with  broken 
murmurs  and  frantic  caresses  and  unin- 
telligible tear-drowned  words  of  endear- 
ment. 

XXVIII 

When  Agnes  came  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on  she  found  Julie  sitting 
on  the  bed,  an  arm  round  Martha,  sup- 
porting her  and  feeding  her  chicken 
broth  in  a  spoon.  They  looked  at  Agnes 
in  the  doorway — swollen-eyed,  with 
tremulous  and  silly,  tear-blurred  grins — 
and  Agnes  fled.  She  could  not  face  that 
amount  of  emotion.  Martha  giggled 
like  a  girl  and  the  tears  ran  with  her 
chuckles  and  fell  in  the  spoon  full  of 
broth.  "It — it  wasn't  salty  enough — any- 
way," she  wept,  shaking  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  don't,"  Julie  gasped,  clutching 
the  bowl  and  doubled  over  it.  "I'll 
spi-pill  it." 

"Spi-pill  it?"  Martha  sobbed, 
"What's  ito.^" 

It  was  "spi-pilled." 

When  Julie  recovered  her  self-control 
she  scolded.  Her  tears  had  solved  no 
problems  for  her,  no  matter  what  relief 
they  had  brought  to  Martha,  and  she 
struggled  to  maintain  her  gravity  against 
any  sally  of  Martha's  heart-eased  irre- 


sponsibility. "You're  naughty,"  she 
said,  and  Martha  loved  it. 

Julie  treated  her  as  if  she  were  a  sick 
child,  made  her  finish  the  broth,  washed 
her  face  and  hands  with  the  end  of  a  wet 
towel,  straightened  her  cap,  and  kissed 
her.  "Now,"  she  ordered,  "you're  to 
behave  yourself  and  get  well." 

"If  I  get  well,"  Martha  teased, 
"you'll  leave  me." 

"No,"  Julie  said  uncertainly.  "I 
don't  think  I'm  going  away." 

She  did  not  know  what  she  was  going 
to  do;  she  did  not  know  what  she  could 
do;  and  in  the  meantime  she  said  as 
little  as  possible  about  it.  She  told  her 
father  only  that  Martha  was  ill  with  a 
nervous  breakdown,  and  that  sJie  was 
teaching  the  younger  classes  for  a  day 
or  two.  She  saw  the  situation  as  merely 
temporary  even  when  she  learned  next 
morning  that  Martha,  trying  to  get  up 
after  a  promising  appetite  for  her  break- 
fast in  bed,  had  been  seized  with  an 
attack  of  dizziness  as  soon  as  she  put 
her  foot  to  the  floor.  "It's  all  right," 
Doctor  Beck  assured  them  over  the  tele- 
phone. "Let  her  stay  where  she  is  for 
a  while."   And  no  one  was  alarmed. 

Julie  nursed  and  petted  her,  brought 
lunch  for  two  to  the  bedside  and  ate 
with  her,  sat  with  her  after  school,  and 
read  to  her.  And  they  were  as  happy 
as  a  honeymoon.  For  all  Julie's  stiffness, 
her  flood  of  tears  had  carried  away  some 
sort  of  dam  in  her — in  her  relations  with 
Martha,  at  least — and  she  glowed 
prettily  with  a  clumsy  young  tender- 
ness which  touched  Martha  more  than 
transports.  They  made  a  secret  con- 
spiracy of  their  affection,  hiding  it 
especially  from  Agnes;  and  Martha 
acted  as  if  she  had  a  daughter  to  spoil 
at  last,  and  Julie  was  as  lovingly  ty- 
rannical as  if  she  had  found  a  mother  to 
dominate. 

They  finished  the  school  term  so — 
Martha  in  bed  and  Julie  substituting  for 
her  in  the  classroom.  Still  Martha  did 
not  improve.  Then  Julie  stayed  so  late 
one  evening  that  she  telephoned  home 
and  got  permission  to  remain  all  night; 
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and  Martha  enjoyed  the  first  peaceful 
and  unbroken  rest  she  had  had  since 
she  was  taken  ill.  When  Beck  heard  of 
it  he  grunted  but  said  nothing.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  visit  Mrs.  Carey. 

Two  days  later  he  told  Carey  that  he 
could  not  advise  them  to  send  Alice 
away  to  school,  that  Mrs.  Carey  was  in 
no  condition  to  be  left  without  her 
daughter's  companionship.  "Postpone 
it,"  he  said,  "for  a  year."  It  was  post- 
poned. And  in  the  mysterious  way  in 
which  things  are  decided  in  this  peculiar 
world,  Martha  won,  and  Julie  did  not 
go  to  college.  With  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  term  she  was  a  recognized 
assistant  in  the  Perrin  school,  teaching 
the  younger  children;  Martha  improved 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  take  a  class  or 
two  in  what  had  been  the  sewing  room, 
where  Julie  installed  her  every  morning 
in  a  reclining  chair;  and  everybody 
involved  in  the  affair  was  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  that  outcome.  Martha 
never  suspected  herself.  Her  bedridden 
invalidism  was  so  real  to  her  that  she 
was  able  even  to  regret  it,  to  be  remorse- 
ful to  Julie  about  it,  and  to  accuse  her- 
self of  having  unwittingly  kept  Julie 
from  going  away. 

Here  was  Julie  then,  a  grown  girl,  very 
pretty  with  her  red  hair  and  her  dark 
eyes  and  her  cameo  features,  rather 
proud  in  her  walk,  grave  in  her  manner, 
settled  and  responsible  in  her  mind. 
She  saw  herself  as  a  school  teacher  with 
a  vague  intellectual  future  ahead  of  her. 
She  supposed  that  when  she  married  it 
would  be  some  one  like  Darwin  or 
Pasteur,  who  had  replaced  Napoleon 
and  Julius  Caesar  in  her  estimation; 
and  she  saw  herself  helping  and  encour- 
aging her  husband  in  studies  and  experi- 
ments that  sliould  make  large  additions 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  be 
rewarded  with  the  respect  and  gratitude 
f)f  mankind.  In  the  meantime  the  world 
functioned  comfortiibly  around  lier  as 
llie  setting  and  background  for  her 
preparations.  The  Perrins,  the  ('areys, 
her- fat  her  and  mother,  the  grocery  shop 
and  its  customers,  the  school  and  its 


pupils  supported  and  admired  and  kept 
her  busy.  She  was,  of  course — like  her 
father — different  from  these  people  and 
superior  because  of  her  greater  intelli- 
gence. And  Cane  had  convinced  her 
that  intelligence  was  something  mysteri- 
ously immortal  and  divine. 

He  had  lately  arrived  at  a  new  theory, 
derived  from  a  rather  confused  reading 
of  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  He  saw  the  earth  as 
beginning  without  any  animal  life  on  it, 
a  mere  globe  of  hot  minerals  thrown  off 
from  the  sun.  As  it  cooled,  a  germ  of 
life,  dropping  from  some  other  planet, 
had  begun  to  develop  here.  In  the 
process  of  evolution  first  plants  and 
then  animals  appeared,  but  these  had 
possessed  no  intelligence,  no  spirituality, 
no  soul.  Then,  in  some  way  that  he 
had  not  yet  worked  out — just  as  the 
immortal  germ  of  life  had  fallen  upon 
the  inanimate  early  rocks  and  waters — 
so  the  immortal  germ  of  intelligence 
dropped  from  some  other  planet  and 
developed  a  soul  in  one  of  the  higher  ape- 
like animals  and  made  a  man  of  him. 
And  Cane  was  certain  that  this  theory 
would  some  day  be  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  astronomers  when  they 
discovered  the  neighboring  planet  from 
which  both  life  and  intelligence  had  de- 
scended upon  us. 

In  search  of  prophetic  intimations  of 
that  discovery,  he  had  turned  from  his 
studies  in  the  instinctive  nature  of  man 
to  his  earlier  love,  astronomy.  He  had 
been  tremendously  excited  by  Lowell's 
observations  of  the  canals  on  Mars — 
and  equally  irritated  by  the  criticisms 
of  Lowell's  findings.  Impatient  of  the 
limitations  of  the  telescope,  he  had 
imagined  a  way  to  settle  the  dispute 
and  open  the  whole  universe  of  the 
heavens  to  man;  and  he  fascinated 
Julie  in  a  Sunday  walk  over  the  moun- 
tain by  telling  her  of  his  plan. 

It  was  obvious  to  him  that  gravity  | 
was  some  form  of  magnetic  attraction. 
It  was  also  obvious  that  while  one  arm 
of  a  magnet  attracted,  the  other  re- 
pelled.    There    was    therefore — very 
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probably — an  opposite  of  gravity,  a 
force  of  repulsion  from  the  earth  that 
could  be  manufactured — as  electricity 
could  be  manufactured — by  a  dynamo 
that  was  yet  to  be  invented.  He  fore- 
saw the  invention  of  that  dynamo.  He 
foresaw  it  as  capable  of  lifting  itself 
from  the  earth  by  repulsion,  and  raising 
with  it  any  weight  that  it  charged  with 
its  repelling  current.  Installed  in  a 
cylindrical  ship  of  steel  construction, 
airtight  and  strong  enough  to  resist 
changes  in  atmospheric  pressure,  such  a 
dynamo  could  drive  the  ship  away  from 
the  earth  indefinitely  by  continuously 
increasing  its  charge,  so  to  speak.  It 
could,  in  fact,  carry  into  the  heavens  a 
crew  of  scientists,  navigate  space  by 
yielding  to  or  resisting  the  attraction  of 
other  heavenly  bodies — by  stopping  or 
speeding  up  the  dynamo — and  land  its 
crew  on  Mars  as  easily  as  Columbus 
landed  on  the  West  Indies. 

Cane,  sitting  on  his  hilltop  and  point- 
ing to  the  heavens  as  he  described  his 
scientists  setting  out  for  a  tour  of  the 
planets,  gave  Julie  one  of  the  thrills  of 
her  young  life.  It  was  almost  the  glow 
and  soaring  of  a  religious  ecstasy  in  her. 


All  the  problems  and  concerns  of  her 
everyday  affairs  were  how  transient  and 
petty  in  the  light  of  this  vision  of  man 
as  a  creature  of  immortal  intelligence, 
who  had  drifted  to  earth  out  of  the 
heavens  and  who  should  some  day  re- 
turn to  the  home  of  his  origin,  in  his 
miraculous  ship  triumphant,  and  solve 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe?  It  made 
man  a  sort  of  god  in  chrysalis  who 
should  presently  break  his  shell-case 
and  take  wings  beyond  all  limitations  of 
knowledge.  It  made  her  prospectively 
such  a  god,  who  might  live  to  see  the 
wings  developed.  It  argued  that  death 
might  be  merely  some  such  flight — the 
voyage  of  the  deathless  intelligence  to 
still  another  world.  It  dignified  and 
consoled  and  uplifted  her  with  those 
emotions  which  the  religious  know  as 
the  assurance  of  salvation.  At  night, 
lying  in  her  bed  in  the  attic,  she  pic- 
tured herself  making  that  trip  to  Mars, 
and  she  discovered — as  her  father  had 
discovered  before  her — that  she  could 
calm  her  mind  with  the  sense  of  rising 
above  her  world  of  daily  worries  and 
then  induce  sleep  by  the  dizziness  of  her 
imagined  ascent.    And  all  day  long  in 
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the  intervals  of  solitary  thought  she 
felt  herself  spurning  the  earth  under  her 
and  aspiring  to  higher  things. 

XXIX 

She  was  thus  spurning  her  way  to  the 
Perrin's  one  Saturday  morning  in  early 
April  with  a  book  under  her  arm — to 
read  to  Martha — when  she  met  Alan 
again  and  came  down  to  earth  startled. 
She  was  not  expecting  to  see  him;  she 
had  not  been  at  the  Carey's  for  a  week, 
because  she  now  played  chess  so  well 
that  Carey  avoided  playing  with  her; 
and,  if  Carey  knew  that  the  Birdsalls 
were  arriving,  he  had  not  told  his  house- 
hold. She  had  not  thought  of  Alan  for 
what  seemed  ages,  and  she  did  not  rec- 
ognize him  at  a  distance  as  one  of  the 
two  young  men  who  were  approaching 
her  along  the  cement  walk  which  now 
edged  the  river  road.  She  judged  by 
their  clothes  that  they  were  city  youths 
and  no  concern  of  hers. 

They  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cre- 
ated by  a  pen-and-ink  artist — and  I  be- 
lieve they  had.  Their  shoulders  had 
been  straightened  horizontally  with  hair- 
cloth lining;  their  trousers  had  been 
pressed  in  the  crisp  line  of  a  Gibson  pen- 
stroke,  and  their  trouser  legs  were  nar- 
rowed at  the  ankles  in  the  angular  break 
and  fold  that  Gibson  drew  so  nattily. 
They  wore  the  hard  white  vests  and  the 
hard  black  derbies  of  a  black-and-white 
illustration.  All  the  brushwork  curves 
and  paintable  rotundities  of  their  human 
figures  had  been  converted  into  smart 
lines  and  angles;  and  their  chins  rested 
squarely  on  rigid  white  collars,  in  a 
patent  imitation  of  a  Gibson  hero, 
whether  they  knew  it  or  not. 

And  Julio  was  no  less  a  creation  of 
that  fashionable  pen.  Her  stiff  sailor 
straw  was  his — perched  on  a  coiffure 
which  he  had  blocked  in  with  a  few  swift 
strokes.  ^Plie  barrel  of  her  soft  young 
l)ody  had  been  coo})ered  into  a  solid  cor- 
set; her  skirt  was  a  truncated  cone  sup- 
ported by  starched  petticoats,  and  it 
came  to  the  ground  in  the  sweep  of  a 


flaring  pen-line  which  made  her  look 
Gibson-tall  and  stately.  Like  a  million 
other  young  [)eople  of  her  day,  she  bore 
witness  to  the  influence  of  artistic  genius 
and  to  the  insight  of  that  wit  who  said 
that  nature  is  always  imitating  art  and 
trying  to  live  up  to  it. 

She  was  unaware,  of  course,  of  this 
her  sociological  significance.  She  was 
absent-mindedly  interested  in  a  flutter  of 
bluebirds  among  the  leafless  bushes,  and 
in  the  attempt  of  the  early  robins  to  sub- 
stantiate the  adage  in  relation  to  worms 
on  a  chilly  morning  when  worms  were 
scarce.  A  descendant  of  the  original 
squirrel  that  had  made  her  self-conscious 
on  her  way  to  her  first  street-encounter 
with  Alan,  spied  at  her  from  a  tree  trunk, 
and  a  new  generation  of  dog  barked  at 
her,  as  of  old,  from  behind  the  fence 
which  it  had  inherited.  Confronted  by 
instinctive  life  without  intelligence,  she 
was  no  longer  embarrassed;  and  it  was 
not  shyness  but  indifference  that  kept 
her  from  looking  at  the  youths  who  were 
approaching  her — until  one  of  them  said, 
"How  do  you  do.^^"  and  she  found  Alan 
smiling  at  her,  bareheaded,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand. 

His  smile  was  boyish  and  eager.  It 
became  somewhat  less  assured  and  con- 
quering— it  threatened  for  a  moment  to 
turn  apologetic — as  she  regarded  him  in 
silence,  gravely  surprised.  Then  the 
color  flushed  under  her  eyes;  she 
showed  her  dimples  pleasantly;  and  he 
hastened  to  introduce  his  friend,  "Biddy 
Van  Skoick" — whom  she  afterward  dis- 
covered to  be  a  Bayard  Van  Schoeck — 
a  long-nosed  descendant  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Dutch,  with  one  of  those  medi- 
eval faces  you  see  in  Holbein  prints.  He 
looked  solemnly  friendly;  he  had  no 
expression,  in  fact,  between  complete 
gravity  and  a  sudden,  hoarse  laugh. 

"May  we  turn  back  with  you.'*" 

"Why,  yes." 

They  fell  into  step  on  either  side  of 
her.  Van  Schoeck  cleared  his  throat  as 
he  put  on  his  hat,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  need  to.  Alan  was  voluble 
enough  for  both. 
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"How  have  you  been?  They  tell  me 
you're  teaching  at  Miss  Perrin's.  We 
went  to  school  there  together" — this  to 
Van  Schoeck — "when  we  were  kids" — 
with  a  large  assumption  of  age  and  ex- 
perience— "and  we  fought  like  cats  and 
called  each  other  names.  She  called  me 
'Birdseed'  and  I  called  her  'Sugar 
Cane!'" 

She  did  not  notice  the  queer,  quick 
look  that  Van  Schoeck  gave  her. 

"May  I  carry  your  book.^  Do  you 
ever  see  Phil  Mondell.?^  You  don't  know 
how  funny  it  is  to  come  back  and  find 
everybody  grown  up.  I  didn't  think 
I'd  been  away  long — only  about  five 
years." 

"It'll  be  seven  this  summer,"  she  said. 

"No?  Yes,  it  will.  I'll  be  twenty-one. 
I  was  fourteen,  that  birthday."  He 
laughed;  and  she  understood  that  he  was 
laughing  at  the  boy  he  had  been.  His 
eyes  invited  her  to  laugh  with  him. 
"How's  little  Alice  Carey?  I  suppose 
she's  grown  up,  too.  Do  you  still  play 
tennis?"  He  did  not  wait  for  replies  to 
any  of  his  questions,  so  she  answered 
only  with  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  the  head. 
"The  mice' ve  eaten  all  the  strings  out 
of  our  rackets.  I  found  them  in  the 
attic.  We  were  just  on  our  way  to  the 
village — I  mean  the  town — to  try  to  buy 
new  ones.  We're  thinking  of  coming 
out  here  for  the  summer.  It'd  be  a 
change.  We've  been  everywhere  else. 
And  we're  stony  broke.  We'll  have  to 
economize.  I  hope  you've  been  having 
as  good  a  time  as  I  have." 

He  was  talking  at  random,  with  no 
concern  for  what  he  said.  The  impor- 
tant thing  for  him  was  evidently  this: 
that  he  was  delighted  with  her  appear- 
ance, that  he  liked  her  and  wanted  her 
to  like  him.  The  important  thing  for 
her  was  not  what  he  said  but  the  change 
in  him  which  was  implied  by  everything 
he  said. 

"You're  not  teaching  school  this 
morning — are  you?  Saturday?  Will  you 
play  a  game  of  tennis  with  us?  We  were 
on  our  way — We'll  get  balls  and  rackets 
somewhere.    And  we'll  get  little  Alice 


Carey,  or  big  Alice  Carey,  or  whatever 
she  is.   Will  you?" 

"I  haven't  played  since — not  for 
years.    I  never — " 

"That  doesn't  matter.  Biddy  and  I 
don't  play  well.  Besides,  we  don't  care 
about  the  tennis.  That's  only  an  excuse. 
What  do  you  play?" 

They  were  at  the  Perrin  gate.  She 
stopped  as  if  to  part  from  him  there. 

"Let's  take  you  to  the  door,"  he  said. 
"Make  it  the  front  door.  I  was  always 
afraid  of  their  front  door.  I  don't  know 
why.    What  do  you  play?" 

"Chess,"  she  answered,  humorously. 

"Oh,  gosh,"  he  groaned.  "I  can't 
even  play  cards.  I  can't  keep  from 
talking  long  enough.  No,  but  really. 
Let's  make  it  a  game  of  tennis.  Do  you 
remember  how  I  hid  the  balls?  I 
haven't  told  Mother  about  that  yet.'* 

"How  is  your  mother?" 

"  Wait  till  you  see  her.  She'll  be  crazy 
to  see  you.  She  was  always  one  of  your 
boosters.  I  remember  how  she  scored 
me  up  because  I  .  .  .  Say,  wasn't  I  the 
darnedest  fool !"  He  laughed  again.  "  I 
wonder  somebody  didn't  kill  me ! "  They 
were  at  the  porch  steps.  "Let  me  ring 
the  bell  for  you.  Gosh,  but  it  makes  me 
feel  grown  up."  He  dropped  his  voice 
to  a  whisper.  "I  hope  Black  Agnes 
doesn't  pop  out  at  me.  She  used  to  hate 
me."  He  was  referring  to  Agnes  Perrin. 
"Listen.  We  won't  wait.  We'll  get  the 
rackets  and  come  back  for  you.  You'll 
be  here?"  He  was  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Yes,"  She  shook  hands  with  him,  a 
little  bewildered  by  his  suddenness  and 
his  volubility — and  bothered  by  some- 
thing else  which  she  now  discovered  to 
be  Van  Schoeck's  silent  but  intent  re- 
gard. He  took  her  hand  with  a  look 
that  ignored  Alan,  who  continued  to  talk 
excitedly.  It  was  as  if  Van  Schoeck 
were  saying,  "This  boy  is  amusing,  but 
you  and  I  are  serious-minded  persons. 
We  understand  each  other."  And  Alan's 
insistent  gayety  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
drown  out  that  silent  communication 
between  them.  "We'll  be  back.  Come 
on,  Biddy.    It  was  great  luck  to  meet 
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you.  I'm  glad  I  came  out.  I  didn't 
want  to  come  at  all.  Hop  along,  Bid. 
Oh,  here's  your  book.  Good-by.  We'll 
be  back." 

He  hurried  Van  Schoeck  away  as 
Fanny  opened  the  door  with  her  usual 
air  of  having  opened  it  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  weather.  She  offered  Julie  an 
absent-minded  "Good  moanin',"  while 
she  inspected  the  progress  of  the  spring. 
Julie  entered  the  familiar  hall  somewhat 
dazed.  She  felt  the  need  of  getting  away 
by  herself  and  sorting  out  her  impres- 
sions of  Alan,  and  discovering  just  what 
they  indicated:  but  the  appearance  of 
the  friendly  things  round  her  struck  up 
an  unexpected  vibration  in  her,  dis- 
tracting her,  and  she  gazed  at  them 
softly,  trying  to  think  of  something 
else — which  was  Alan.  How  changed  he 
was!  It  was  a  lovely  old  staircase.  He 
seemed  rather  foreign.  It  must  have 
been  his  travels.  The  balustrade  curved 
in  such  a  smooth  dark  flow  of  polished 
beauty  under  her  hand;  she  caressed  it 
with  a  palm  that  tingled  to  the  soothing 
touch  of  its  coolness.  The  light  from 
the  high  window  in  the  upper  hall  was 
a  sweet  honey-golden  on  the  hardwood 
floor.  That,  too,  was  cool — to  the  eyes. 

She  came  into  Martha's  room,  ab- 
sorbed, and  smiled  to  find  Martha 
turned  on  her  pillows  to  watch  the  door- 
way, eager  to  greet  her.  She  crossed 
the  dim  room  sedately,  and  put  down 
her  book,  and  sat  on  the  bedside  to  kiss 
the  invalid. 

"Darling,"  Martha  murmured,  "how 
warm  you  are,"  patting  both  her 
cheeks.  "Is  it  the  spring?  You  look 
like  it." 

"The  bluebirds  are  here.  And  the 
robins.  We'll  soon  have  your  windows 
open." 

"That  will  })e  lovely."  She  reached 
uj)  to  uni)in  Julie's  hat  and  remove  it. 
Then  she  drew  the  girl  down  to  her,  and 
buried  her  face  against  Julie's  neck,  and 
inhaled  with  a  languorous  delight  the 
milky  odor  of  that  clean  young  flesh. 

"Do  you  remember  Alan  Birdsall?" 

{To  be 


Julie  asked  in  the  midst  of  the  caress; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
that  showed  she  was  not  thinking  of 
Martha's  endearments. 

Martha  released  her — "Yes" — and 
held  her  off  to  see  her  better.  "The 
boy  who — who  went  away?" 

Julie  nodded.  "He's  back.  I  just 
met  him  on  the  street.  He's  quite 
grown  up.  Twenty-one.  And  he's — 
he's  changed." 

"Is  he?  How?" 

"Why  he  used  to  be — I  don't  know. 
He  seems  happier.  He  used  to  be — I 
suppose  he  was  sensitive.  Now  he 
makes  fun  of  himself." 

Nothing  could  have  seemed  less  im- 
portant to  Martha  at  that  moment 
than  the  change  in  Alan  Birdsall,  but 
she  pretended  to  listen  with  as  earnest 
an  interest  as  Julie's — because  she 
knew  that  only  on  these  terms  could  age 
keep  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
young — and  she  rewarded  herself  mean- 
while by  watching  the  play  of  Julie's 
sober  lips  and  enjoying  the  depth  and 
seriousness  of  her  eyes. 

"But,  of  course,  you  must  play  tennis 
with  them,"  she  insisted.  "You  mustn't 
be  shut  in  the  house  on  your  holiday.  I 
wouldn't  think  of  letting  you  read  to  me. 
You  must  go  at  once  and  tell  Alice. 
Leave  word  with  Fanny.  She'll  send 
them  on  to  find  you.  And  you  can  come 
back  later  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Julie  made  a  decent  show  of  hesita- 
tion. "But  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Carey — ^you  know,  he  never  liked  Alan." 

"Mrs.  Carey  will  decide  that.  Hurry 
now  and  see  her  before  he  returns." 
She  patted  Julie's  hand.  "Come  back 
to  me  later.  I'm  going  to  finish  crochet- 
ing that  collar.   Good-by,  dear." 

Julie  went  reluctantly  after  a  duty 
kiss,  and  Martha  lay  staring  at  the 
empty  doorway  through  which  the  girl 
had  vanished.  An  uncertain  April  sun- 
light, breaking  through  clouds,  shone 
happily  on  the  hall  floor  outside  the 
darkened  bedroom.  Martha  saw  it  and 
quickly  closed  her  eyes. 


JULIE  CANE 


A  NOVEL— PART  VI 
BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XXX 

THERE  were  no  tennis  rackets  to  be 
bought  in  Findellen,  but  tennis 
balls  were  procurable,  and  Alan  found, 
in  the  stationery  and  toy  shop,  a  baseball 
catcher's  left-hand  glove  with  a  palm  pad 
as  large  and  thick  as  a  leather  tambou- 
rine. Could  they  sell  him  four  of  these? 
They  could — at  an  extravagant  price. 
He  bought  them.  The  shop  had  no 
paper  in  which  to  wrap  them,  so  Van 
Schoeck  and  he  paraded  back  through 
Center  Street  with  the  gloves  under 
their  arms,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
street's  small  boys,  who  could  not 
imagine  what  anyone  would  want  with 
enough  catcher's  gloves  to  outfit  a 
minor  league.  And  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Carey  veranda,  where  Julie  was 
waiting  for  them,  she  and  Alice  and  her 
mother  were  equally  amazed. 

Alan  waved  one  of  the  gloves  to  greet 
them  as  he  came  up  the  path.  "We're 
going  to  play  handball — hand  tennis," 
he  cried.  "I  never  played  it  in  my  life; 
did  you.?" 

Mrs.  Carey  had  been  worried.  She 
had  not  wished  to  resume  neighborly 
relations  with  the  Birdsalls.  But  he 
had  so  much  the  a  r  of  an  innocently 
irresponsible  schoolboy  that  she  could 
not  resist  him;  and  he  bantered  his  way 
through  the  introductions — supported 
by  Van  Schoeck's  beaming  solemnity 
and  Alice's  excited  laughter — with  a  high 
spirit  that  carried  all  before  him. 

"Come    along,    Mrs.    Carey,"  he 
begged,  fastening  a  glove  on  Alice's 
hand.    "You'll  have  to  umpire  us." 
"  But  I  don't  know  anything  about  it." 

Vol.  CXLIX.— No,  891.— 26 


*  Neither  do  I !  Neither  does  anyone ! 
It's  a  new  game.  We'll  have  to  make  up 
the  rules.  You  can  make  them  up  as 
well  as  anybody." 

He  almost  persuaded  her  to  do  it. 
She  had  to  fall  back  on  the  plea  that 
the  sunlight  might  start  one  of  her  head- 
aches. And  she  even  looked  a  little 
wistful  as  the  four  of  them  turned  at  the 
hedge  to  wave  to  her,  and  Alan  lined 
them  up  to  make  her  an  absurd  military 
salute  with  their  huge  mitts,  like 
semaphores. 

It  seemed  to  he  that  her  husband 
had  been,  as  usual,  wrong  to  dislike  such 
an  entirely  charming  boy. 

Julie  was  a  bit  bewildered.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  gloves  was  plainly  a  wild 
extravagance.  The  idea  of  inventing  a 
game  to  play  with  them  was  foolish. 
She  would  have  played  tennis  as  she 
played  chess,  to  master  it;  but  how 
could  you  master  a  game  that  had  no 
rules.?  It  was  like  being  invited  to  join 
in  a  dance  for  which  there  were  no  steps. 
She  felt  silly. 

"Julia  and  I  will  play  you  two,"  he 
announced  as  they  came  through  the 
Birdsall  orchard.  "Mother '11  umpire  it. 
We'll  have  to  shake  hands  before  we 
begin,  like  prize  fighters.  This  way." 
He  offered  Alice  his  glove,  throwing  his 
other  hand  up  like  a  fencer.  They  struck 
their  padded  palms  together.  "Now 
then."  He  turned  on  Van  Schoeck,  and 
began  to  spar  left-handed;  and  Van 
Schoeck,  making  a  quick  feint,  reached 
out  and  slapped  his  hat  off.  "Fine! 
First  round  to  Kid  McCoy.  Fifteen 
love.  The  boy's  good.  Slow  but 
deadly.    Oh,  mother!"    He  had  caught 
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sight  of  her  among  the  flower  beds. 
''Mother!''  He  waved  to  her.  "Come 
and  help  your  son.  They're  picking  on 
him." 

It  was  a  very  gay  group,  all  smiles, 
which  went  to  meet  her.  Van  Schoeck 
had  laughed,  in  one  of  his  violent  out- 
bursts, when  he  knocked  off  Alan's  hat; 
and  he  broke  into  another  hilarious 
guffaw  at  Mrs.  Birdsall's  surprised 
expression  as  they  approached  her. 

*'You  remember  Julia  Cane,"  Alan 
called  to  her.  "And  Alice  Carey. 
They've  come  to  finish  that  game  of 
tennis.   I've  got  some  more  balls." 

She  had  been  digging  in  the  garden 
with  a  trowel ;  and  she  stood  waiting  for 
them,  bareheaded,  her  hair  white  in  the 
sun,  wearing  an  overcoat  of  Alan's,  a 
baggy  tweed  skirt,  a  pair  of  heavy  laced 
shoes.  In  that  costume  she  looked  ex- 
aggeratedly dumpy  and  set.  Julie 
would  not  have  known  her  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  on  a  closer  view  the  change 
in  her  was  less  striking.  Her  face  had 
not  aged.  It  was  only  plumper  and  less 
vivacious.  Her  smile  was  slower.  And 
after  the  first  few  moments  she  looked 
more  at  Alan  than  at  the  others. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  with  a 
proprietory  affection  as  she  greeted  the 
two  girls.  She  received  them  as  old 
friends  of  whom  she  had  nothing  but 
pleasant  memories.  But  it  was  notice- 
able that  he  did  not  succeed  in  com- 
municating to  her  any  of  his  excited 
gayety.  Her  smile  was  merely  motherly 
as  she  listened  to  his  explanations  of  the 
catcher's  mitts;  and  Julie  got  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  more  Alan's  arm 
round  her  than  her  own  inclination 
which  drew  her  along  with  them  toward 
the  tennis  court. 

She  turned  to  Julie  in  the  midst  of 
Alan's  exposition  of  the  game  of  hand- 
tennis  to  ask,  "  ('an  you  stay  to  luncheon 
with  us?  And  Alice?"  And  when  he  took 
up  that  idea  eagerly,  and  together  they 
overcame  Julie's  obje(;tions — she  could 
telephone  to  Martlia,  as  Alice  to  her 
mother — Mrs.  Birdsall  stopped  at  the 
path  to  the  kitchen  door  and  said,  "  I'd 


better  see  how  they're  getting  on  with 
that  old  range.  I'll  be  with  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

"All  right,"  Alan  agreed  easily. 
"Hurry  up."  And  Julie  found  herself, 
for  no  intelligent  reason,  depressed. 

Her  depression  passed  off  in  the  ab- 
surdities of  their  hand  tennis.  The 
grass  court  had  not  been  rolled  for  years; 
and  it  was  winter-heaved  and  April- 
soggy;  the  markings  of  the  base  and 
court  lines  had  long  since  disappeared; 
the  decayed  net  that  Alan  and  Van 
Schoeck  had  strung  was  as  tattered  as  a 
discarded  seine;  they  all  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  strike  the  ball  deftly  with  the  left 
hand,  particularly  when  serving;  and 
most  of  their  time  was  spent  in  burlesque 
disputes  about  whether  the  ball  had 
bounded  inside  the  required  lines  or  not. 
Julie  and  Van  Schoeck  were  inclined  to 
be  sober  and  determined  about  their 
play.  Alice  was  giggly,  and  Alan  kept 
her  so.  Under  all  their  minds  was  that 
exciting  stimulus  of  young  attraction 
which  made  the  game  possible;  they 
played  so  as  to  be  together,  on  any  terms, 
and  were  amused. 

Mrs.  Birdsall  did  not  join  them;  and 
after  several  humorously  peevish  com- 
ments on  her  absence,  Alan  broke  up  the 
game  to  seek  her  out.  And  they  never 
returned  to  hand  tennis.  With  an  in- 
consequence that  troubled  Julie — after 
all  his  excited  preparations  and  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  gloves  and  a  degree 
of  expectation  sufficient  for  a  fancy-dress 
ball — he  played  his  absurd  game  for  less 
than  half  an  hour,  dropped  it  suddenly, 
and  never  spoke  of  it  again.  He  found 
his  mother  in  the  kitchen  and  dragged 
her  forth,  scolding  her  affectionately, 
and  sent  her  upstairs  to  dress.  He  had 
the  manner  of  a  popular  husband  who  is 
trying  to  make  his  stay-at-home  wife 
share  in  his  social  success  as  a  host;  and 
this  marked  such  a  change  in  Mrs. 
Birdsall,  as  Julie  remembered  her,  that 
the  girl  frowned  over  it  and  was  thought- 
ful, recalling  some  of  ('arey's  reports  on 
how  Alan  had  his  mother  "terrified." 

He  teased  her  at  the  luncheon  table, 


SHE  HAD  BEEN  DIGGING  IN  THE  GARDEN  AMONG  THE  FLOWER  BEDS 


for  the  amusement  of  the  others,  and 
she  took  it  good-humoredly.  The  con- 
versation had  got  round  to  books,  and 
he  declared  that  Elbert  Hubbard  was 
the  only  author  his  mother  ever  read. 
His  own  opinion  of  Hubbard  was  scan- 
dalous. She  retorted  with  a  poke  at 
Aubrey  Beardsley  and  The  Yellow  Booh, 
of  which  Julie  knew  nothing. 

It  seemed — although  she  had  not 
known  it — that  the  world,  a  few  years 
before,  had  passed  through  a  "little- 
magazine  movement"  which  had  failed 
and  left  Alan  pessimistic.  His  talk  was 
all  about  The  Yellow  Book,  The  Chap 
Book,  The  Clack  Book,  The  Lotus,  The 
Philistine,  and  Gellett  Burgess's  Lark, 
none  of  which  Julie  had  ever  heard  of. 


Her  light  reading  had  gone  no  farther 
than  the  Victorian  classics.  She  still 
believed,  with  Martha,  that  Browning 
was  the  last  word  in  up-to-date  poetry; 
that  Stevenson  was  a  gentleman  but 
that  Kipling  was  not;  and  that  Henry 
James  had  gone  astray,  with  continental 
moral  laxness,  in  What  Masie  Knew. 
She  kept  these  meager  opinions  to  her- 
self, however;  and  when  the  conversa- 
tion moved  on  to  the  theater,  she  had 
no  opinions  at  all.  There  was  no  theater 
in  Findellen,  and  the  nearest  she  had 
ever  come  to  a  New  York  stage  was  the 
concert  hall  of  the  Eden  Musee.  Her 
mother's  religion  had  put  a  "holy  curse" 
on  the  drama,  and  her  father  was  as 
hostile  to  it  as  he  was  to  all  forms  of 
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mental  activity  which  seemed  to  him 
designed  to  prevent  real  thinking.  She 
was,  accordingly,  as  indifferent  as  pos- 
terity to  Alan's  contention  that  his 
mother's  favorite  Mansfield  was  only  a 
"grease-paint  actor,"  or  that  America 
had  nothing  of  its  own  in  the  theater 
to  offer  the  world  except  Weber  and 
Fields.  The  names  of  Irving  and  Terry 
and  Bernhardt  were  merely  names  to 
her;  and  when  she  was  asked  for  her 
opinion  of  any  of  them,  she  answered 
truthfully,  "I  don't  know." 

Alice  Carey  was  embarrassed  by  her 
own  ignorance,  and  after  advancing 
Richard  Harding  Davis  as  an  example 
in  the  literary  discussion,  she  retired  in 
confusion.  Not  so  Julie.  She  was  ob- 
livious to  the  claims  of  honorific  culture, 
even  when  Alan  came  to  discuss  music 
and  the  young  triumphs  of  Paderewski. 
Piano-playing  was  a  schoolroom  study 
for  which  recently  she  had  had  little 
time;  the  name  of  Beethoven  ranked  for 
her  with  the  name  of  Euclid  in  academic 
distinction.  She  heard  Alan  on  Pader- 
ewski, unconcerned ;  she  was  struck  only 
by  the  confession  that  Mrs.  Birdsall 
played  very  little  because  Alan  found 
all  music  depressing  except  dance  music. 

She  missed,  in  fact,  the  whole  point 
of  the  conversation,  which  was  this:  all 
Alan's  talk  was  what  would  now  be 
called  "a  gesture"  of  his  egotism.  He 
was  clever  in  argument  because  as  soon 
as  he  was  crossed  in  an  opinion  every 
faculty  of  his  mind  rallied  desperately 
to  the  defense  of  his  vanity.  And  he 
knew  he  was  clever  in  argument,  so  he 
sought  arguments  in  order  to  show  his 
cleverness.  He  argued  especially  about 
the  arts  because  lie  was  aesthetically 
sensitive;  but  his  admirations  were  never 
})lindly  cntlnisiastic.  Whatever  lie  liked 
he  was  imi)elled  to  seek  a  flaw  in,  out  of 
a  sort  of  jealousy:  and  hence  he  was  by 
temj)erament  a  born  (Titic.  Being  by 
disposition  oi)f)osed  to  authority,  lie  was 
a  natural  M'vndcr  of  anything  new  or 
unpoj)ular,  bul  it  had  to  remain  unpop- 
ufar  if  it  was  to  retain  his  support. 

lie  was  one  of  those  who,  as  they  say, 


talk  in  order  to  discover  what  they  think 
— the  truth  being  that  he  never  knew 
what  he  thought  until  he  had  to  expound 
a  point  of  view  in  opposition  to  some 
other  point  of  view  which  he  accepted 
as  a  challenge  to  himself.  Most  of  his 
objections  to  Hubbard,  for  example, 
were  inspired  by  the  fact  that  his  mother 
admired  Hubbard  inordinately.  He 
loved  to  talk  art  before  Van  Schoeck 
because  Van  Schoeck  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  it  and  cared  less.  He 
held  forth  throughout  the  meal  for  Julie's 
benefit,  parading  from  books  to  plays 
and  from  plays  to  music  in  an  attempt 
to  engage  her  in  a  contest  of  wits.  He 
threw  Alice  into  disorder  easily,  but 
Jiilie  remained  intrenched  behind  her 
silence,  and  he  maneuvered  round  her  in 
vain. 

He  was  no  longer  crudely  egotistic. 
He  had  been  polished  by  a  rough  contact 
with  schoolmates.  He  had  learned  to 
protect  his  thin  skin  by  the  exercise  of  a 
mental  agility  that  showed  as  humor, 
and  he  disarmed  attack  by  making  fun 
of  himself  as  he  closed  with  you.  After 
he  had  you  laughing  at  him  he  knifed 
you  with  his  wit. 

Most  important  of  all,  he  had  defeated 
and  subdued  his  mother,  and  by  that 
victory  his  ego  had  been  as  subtly  forti- 
fied as  a  domineering  husband's.  He 
was  no  longer  jealous.  He  had  no  longer 
any  cause  to  be  jealous.  No  guests  ex- 
cept those  whom  he  invited  ever  came 
into  his  home ;  his  mother  had  no  friends 
but  his  friends;  she  had  no  relations  with 
the  world  except  through  him.  And  he, 
safely  tyrannical  behind  the  domestic 
moat  and  walls,  let  down  the  drawbridge 
only  when  he  sallied  forth  to  conquer 
the  unprotected  passer-by. 

Alice  surrendered  without  a  struggle; 
that  was  plain  enough  before  they  had 
finished  lunch.  Wut  Julie  continued  to 
maintain  at  least  the  appearance  of 
unyielding  indei)endence.  She  insisted 
as  they  rose  from  the  table  that  she  must 
reliun  to  Martha;  and  she  held  to  her 
resolve — though  she  did  it  pleasantly — 
when  he  proposed  that  they  go  for  a 
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drive,  that  they  all  take  a  walk,  that 
they  have  a  dance,  that  she  teach  them 
to  play  chess  and  join  with  them  in  a 
tournament.  Her  resistance,  of  course, 
only  made  him  more  determined.  When 
everything  else  failed  he  said,  "All  right. 
We'll  wait  for  you.  You  go  and  make 
your  sick  call  and  we'll  be  here  when 
you  come  back.  By  that  time  we'll  have 
everything  arranged  for  Alice  with  her 
mother.   Leave  it  to  me." 

He  walked  with  her  to  the  Perrin's, 
attacking  her  with  an  endearing  ardor. 
"It's  great  to  be  back,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  to  make  mother  move  right  out 
here  for  the  summer  anyway.  We've 
been  knocking  round  so  much — ^with 
strangers — I  feel  as  if  we  were  home 
again  at  last,  among  friends.  I  often 
wondered  what  you  were  doing.  I  felt 
that  I'd  been  a  frightful  cad  the  way 
I'd  behaved  with  you  all.  Did  you 
forgive  me?" 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said,  shyly.  "There 
was  nothing  to  forgive." 

"Well,  it's  decent  of  you  to  say  it. 
I'll  bet  Carey  doesn't  think  so.  Did  he 
ever  speak  of  me.^^" 

"I  don't  see  him  very  often,"  she 
evaded.  "We  used  to  play  chess  to- 
gether but  we've  been  too  busy  lately." 

It  satisfied  him.  "I  like  Alice.  She 
hasn't  really  changed  at  all.  Neither 
have  you.  Or  if  you  have,  you  don't 
show  it.  You're  just  as  much  a  mystery 
as  ever.  I  was  never  able  to  make  out 
what  you  were  thinking.  And  I  don't 
know  now.   What  are  you  thinking?" 

She  answered  truthfully  enough,  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  thinking  much  of  any- 
thing," and  she  laughed  and  blushed. 

He  embarrassed  her  by  walking  almost 
sideways  with  his  face  continually  to 
her,  in  an  attitude  of  exaggerated  inter- 
est and  fascinated  attention. .  She  found 
it  a  conspicuous  way  to  behave  on  the 
street.  The  more  she  kept  her  eyes  from 
him  and  gave  him  her  profile,  the  more 
he  edged  round  to  make  her  look  at  him; 
and  when  she  glanced  at  him — ^as  she 
did  with  her  confession  that  she  was  not 
thinking  "much  of  any  thing  "—she  was 


struck  full  in  the  face  with  his  smiling 
display  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 
It  confused  her. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  find  out 
some  day.  And  when  you  say  to  me, 
*I  used  to  think  you  were  sort  of  silly,' 
I'll  say,  'That's  what  you  were  thinking 
once  when  you  said  you  weren't  thinking 
much  of  anything.'  Don't  forget  it, 
now.    I  want  you  to  remember." 

"Good-by,"  she  put  in  hastily,  stop- 
ping him  at  the  Perrin  gate. 

"Not  unless  you  promise  to  see  us  on 
your  way  back.  Promise,  or  I'll  sit 
on  the  front  steps  here  waiting  for  you." 

"I  promise." 

She  all  but  ran  as  she  hurried  away. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  mind  were  calm 
enough  about  him;  it  was  calm  enough, 
at  least,  to  contain  a  suspicion  that  his 
interest  in  her  was  partly  affected  and 
put  on.  But  her  heart  was  excited;  it 
throbbed  like  a  drum  in  her  ears;  and 
there  was  a  lightness  in  her  breast  which 
made  her  breathe  as  if  the  air  were 
rarified,  in  long  suspirations  that  were 
almost  sighs;  and  this  lightness  was 
somehow  physically  happy. 

She  went  to  the  Perrin  back  door  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  household  with  a 
ring,  and  then  she  stepped  into  her 
schoolroom  to  be  alone  for  a  moment 
before  she  faced  Martha.  Standing  in 
the  doorway,  looking  round  that  familiar 
scene  of  her  past,  with  a  hand  pressed 
down  on  the  unreasonable  buoyancy  in 
her  breast,  she  had  the  eyes  of  a  person 
who  is  seeing  an  unchanging  environ- 
ment that  she  is  about  to  leave.  It  was 
almost  the  lingering  and  preoccupied 
look  of  a  hasty  farewell. 

XXXI 

Not  that  she  was  conscious  of  any 
change  or  new  departure  in  her,  or  of 
any  impulse  to  conceal  the  change  from 
Martha.  No.  Her  behavior  was,  as 
Cane  might  have  said,  purely  instinc- 
tive— a  behavior  of  the  body  in  which 
the  mind  was  scarcely  involved.  Or 
rather,  it  was  as  if  her  body  were  a 
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horse  that  she  was  riding,  almost  absent- 
mindedly,  and  this  horse  had  become 
excited  and  uneasy  at  the  sight  of  another 
animal  in  a  field  which  they  were  pass- 
ing; and  she,  tightening  the  rein  and 
gripping  with  her  knees,  tried  to  con- 
tinue along  the  road  to  her  destination, 
undistracted. 

So  she  rode,  as  it  were,  up  the  stair- 
case and  into  Martha's  room  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  She  greeted  the 
invalid  with  a  reassuring  affection  and  a 
kiss  that  was  warmer  than  usual  because 
her  lips  were  unexpectedly  hungry .  ' '  We 
played  tennis,"  she  said,  "and  had 
lunch."  She  did  not  explain  what  sort 
of  tennis  it  was  or  try  to  put  into  words 
any  of  the  impressions  of  the  table  talk. 
*'She  looks  a  lot  older — Mrs.  Birdsall. 
I  think  they're  going  to  stay  here  for  the 
summer." 

"You'll  like  that,"  Martha  probed. 

Julie  nodded.  "So  will  Alice.  He 
makes  her  laugh  all  the  time." 

She  reached  out  a  hand  to  her  book  on 
the  bedside  table — ^it  was  George  Eliot's 
Middlemarch — and  began  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  to  the  chapter  at  which  she 
had  stopped  reading.  The  action  ap- 
peared wholly  irrelevant  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  had  seemed  to  her  that 
Alan  was  somehow  like  Ladislaw  in  the 
novel,  and  she  hoped  dimly  that  the 
story  might  throw  light  on  Alan's 
character. 

"He  has  a  nice  man  with  him  from 
New  York,"  she  said,  "but  I  suppose 
he'W  only  stay  over  Sunday." 

Martha  had  accepted  the  book  as  an 
indication  that  Julie  did  not  wish  to 
talk  about  her  young  friends.  "They 
were  just  in  Rome,  on  their  honeymoon, 
weren't  they?"  she  suggested  as  Julie 
turned  the  pages. 

"Here  it  is,"  Julie  said.  "Chapter 
twenty."  She  made  Martha  comfort- 
able with  pillows  and  found  her  crochet- 
ing. Then  as  she  drew  a  chair  to  the 
bedside  she  began:  "Two  hours  later, 
Dorothea  was  seated  in  an  inner  room 
or  boudoir  of  a  handsome  apartment  in 
the  Via  Sistina." 


They  had  not  been  reading  very  long 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  a  sum- 
mons for  Julie  to  go  to  the  telephone. 
She  put  down  her  book  reluctantly 
enough.  "  I  suppose  it's  Alice,"  she  said : 
and  Martha  insisted,  "You  must  go  if 
they  want  you.  You  mustn't  stay  any 
longer." 

"Why  I've  only  just  come,"  she 
protested,  moving  slowly  to  the  door. 
She  felt  the  impulse  to  hurry,  but  she 
checked  it.  She  checked  it  until  she  was 
on  the  stairs,  but  there  the  horse  rather 
bolted  with  her  and  she  arrived  at  the 
telephone  breathless.  "Yes.^" 

"Listen,"  Alan  said,  in  a  low  excited 
pleading  tone  that  thrilled  her.  "I'm 
over  at  the  Carey's.  I  can't  get  Alice 
away.  They  won't  let  her  come  without 
you,  and  Carey's  snubbing  me  off  the 
earth.  You'll  have  to  come — quick — 
and  save  me  or  I'll  be  frozen  to  death 
with  cold  looks.  Really.  I  mean  it. 
I'm  coming  over  for  you.  You'll  have 
to  make  your  sick  call  some  other  day." 

"But  I've  been  here  only  a  minute." 

"It's  nearly  an  hour.  And  it  seems 
like  a  week.  I'll  die  of  exposure  if  you 
don't .  Isn't  it  better  to  prevent  sickness 
— ^pneumonia  or  something.?  Listen. 
Hear  my  teeth  chatter — "  And  when 
she  laughed  at  the  gnashing  sound  he 
made — "I  mean  it.  I'm  coming  right 
over.  I  might  as  well  shiver  myself  to 
death  on  your  doorstep.  I'll  sit  there 
and  shake  the  house  till  you  come  out. 
Good-by.  Listen  for  me.  I  make  a 
noise  like  castanets  as  I  walk." 

He  hung  up  and  left  her  smiling.  She 
went  smiling  back  upstairs  to  Martha. 
"They're  having  a  terrible  time,"  she 
said.  "They're  with  Alice.  And  Mr. 
Carey  has  come  home.  And  he  won't 
let  Alice  go  with  them  unless  I'm  there. 
I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to.  He's  coming 
here  for  me." 

"Why  of  course!"  Martha  cried.  "I 
couldn't  think  of  letting  you  stay."  She 
drew  Julie  to  her  and  hugged  her  to  the 
jealousy  which  ached  in  her  breast. 
"You  darling!   I'm  so  glad." 

It  was  the  voice  of  sentimental  con- 
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gratulation  and  Julie 
blushed,  alarmed.  "What 
for.?" 

"Oh,  because  they're 
young  people,"  Martha 
fibbed,  "and  they  like 
you  and  want  you  with 
them.  It's  so  much 
better  for  you  than  pok- 
ing round  with  invalids 
and  old  women."  Her 
eyes  were  bright — with  a 
film  of  tears. 

Julie  kissed  her  and 
felt  inexplicably  weak 
and  trembling.  "You 
mustn't  talk  like  that," 
she  whispered,  "or  I'll 
not  go.  You're — you're 
making  too  much  of  it." 

"I  know  I  am," 
Martha  agreed.  "I'm  an 
old  silly.  But  you're  so 
sweet  and  so  lovely.  I 
like  to  think  they  all 
adore  you." 

"Oh,  pleaser'  She 
clung  to  Martha.  "You 
mustn't — they're  not — " 

"Well,  if  they're  not," 
Martha  teased,  "they're 
blind." 

"Oh,  pleaseF' 

It  was  as  if  Martha 
were  betraying  her  into  the  agitation 
against  which  she  had  been  struggling, 
and  she  pretended  to  be  annoyed, 
scolding  and  slapping  Martha's  hand; 
but  Martha  persisted  playfully,  in  a 
tender  disguising  of  her  jealousy,  and 
the  girl  was  out  of  countenance  and 
visibly  confused  when  she  left  the  teasing 
finally  and  escaped  downstairs  to  await 
Alan's  arrival. 

She  intended  to  watch  for  him  in  the 
drawing-room  window,  but  it  occurred 
to  her  that  this  might  involve  unneces- 
sary explanations  if  Miss  Perrin  saw  her 
standing  there;  and  she  wished  to  be 
alone  in  order  to  recover  her  composure 
before  she  met  him.  For  that  reason  she 
stepped  out  on  the  porch,  closing  the 


CAN  T  YOU  STOP  AND  TELL  ME  WHAT  S  THE  MATTER: 


door  softly  behind  her,  and  now  she 
found  herself  conspicuous  in  the  sunlight 
and  as  if  guiltily  waylaying  him  before 
he  could  ring  the  bell.  That  would  be 
too  absurd.  She  turned  to  go  back  but 
the  door  had  locked.  It  flustered  her. 
How  silly!  She  would  have  to  walk 
round  the  house  and  come  in  the  back 
way.  She  started — and  stopped.  If 
they  saw  her  they  would  wonder.  More 
explanations!  She  turned  again  to  wait 
for  him  on  the  porch  and  then  she  real- 
ized how  foolish  she  must  look,  stopping 
and  starting  and  turning  first  this  way 
and  then  that  way.  She  reddened  an- 
grily.   What  nonsense! 

Nonsense  indeed!  Why  wait  for  him 
at  all.'^   She  might  just  as  well  walk  to 
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the  Carey's  and  meet  him  on  the  way. 
And  with  that  she  hurried  down  the 
steps  and  along  the  path  toward  the  gate 
at  such  a  pace  that  when  she  rounded 
the  curve  of  the  walk,  among  the  bare 
lilac  bushes,  she  almost  ran  into  him 
before  she  saw  him.  She  checked  her- 
self and  tried  to  look  composed  but  he 
had  seen  her  haste — ^ which  looked  like 
girlish  eagerness — and  her  pretense  of 
composure  was  contradicted  by  the 
suppressed  excitement  that  showed  in 
her  high  color  and  her  self-conscious 
eyes. 

She  tried  to  explain,  "I  didn't  wait — '* 
'*You're  an  angel,"  he  said.  He  took 
her  hand  and  found  it  trembling.  '*It's 
awfully  good  of  you  not  to  treat  me  the 
way  Carey  does."  His  voice  deepened. 
"You're  wonderful.  I  don't  deserve  it." 
He  drew  her  to  him.  "I've  never  for- 
gotten how  you — I've  always  remem- 
bered it.  I  was  crazy  about  you.  That's 
why  I  behaved  so  badly.  I  am  still. 
You're  such  a  darling." 

At  the  first  touch  of  his  hand  it  was 
as  if  her  physical  strength  had  begun  to 
dissolve  out  of  her;  and  when  he  drew 
her  to  him  she  almost  fell  against  him 
for  support.  She  kept  whispering  "No, 
no,"  in  an  attempt  to  fight  against  him, 
but  her  body  yielded  weakly  to  the  arm 
that  he  put  round  her,  and  when  he 
tried  to  kiss  her  she  was  able  to  avoid 
it  only  by  dropping  her  face  against  his 
shoulder.  She  shut  her  eyes,  shuddering 
in  a  sort  of  clinging  and  delicious 
horror. 

He  whispered,  "  You're  a  darling.  I've 
always — I've  always  loved  you  from  the 
first  time  I  saw  you." 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  the  sun- 
shine was  staring  at  her.  Only  a  thin 
screen  of  leafless  bushes  con(;caled  her 
in  his  arms  from  anyone  wlio  might  be 
in  the  garden.  "No,  no,"  she  said. 
"Not — not  here — "  and  tried  to  draw 
away  from  him. 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "You're 
a  dear.  You're  a  darling.  I'm  crazy 
about  you.   1  love  you  so  much." 

She    was    struggling    against  him. 


''Please.  No,  no.  Please.  They'll  see 
us." 

When  he  let  her  go  she  staggered  away 
from  him,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her 
burning  face.  She  turned  and  stumbled 
toward  the  gate.  He  drew  her  arm 
through  his  with  an  air  of  protective 
possession,  flattered  by  the  emotion  that 
had  evidently  overcome  her,  and  caress- 
ing it  indulgently  with  a  tender  tone  of 
voice. 

"All  the  time  I've  been  away  I've 
never  met  anyone — anywhere — like  you. 
I've  always  thought  of  you  and  wondered 
about  you,  and  no  one  else  ever  meant 
anything  to  me."  He  was,  of  course, 
exaggerating.  "I  used  to  think  it  was 
because  you  were  an  American  girl,  but 
when  I  got  back  here  I  knew  it  wasn't 
that.  You're  not  like  the  American 
girls  either — not  like  any  I  know,  any- 
way.  You're  a  darling." 

He  squeezed  her  arm  against  his  ribs. 
She  tried  to  withdraw  it  but  he  held  it 
as  if  in  a  vise,  smiling  at  her  averted 
face.  She  felt  as  if  he  had  given  her 
wine  and  were  still  giving  it  to  her.  It 
had  gone  to  her  head  and  frightened  her. 
She  wanted  to  get  away  from  him — 
from  his  touch  and  his  voice  and  the 
intoxication  that  he  kept  forcing  on  her. 

"I — I  can't,"  she  stammered  when 
they  came  to  the  street  and  he  turned 
her  toward  the  Carey's.  "I  can't  go 
there."  She  could  not  face  them  in  this 
state.  She  pulled  away  from  him  and 
began  to  flee  in  the  opposite  direction, 
walking  quickly,  her  head  down. 

He  caught  up  to  her  at  once  and  tried 
to  take  her  arm  again. 

"No,  no."    She  fought  off  his  hand. 

"What's  the  matter 

"Leave  me  alone,"  she  said,  in  a 
harsh,  hoarse,  uncertain  voice. 

"Why,  what  is  it?"   He  was  hurt. 

She  shook  her  head,  hurrying  as  fast 
as  she  could.  A  strange  sort  of  resent- 
ment had  risen  in  her  against  him, 
against  herself,  against  Martha. 

"Ikit,  darling  girl!"  he  cried.  "You 
must  tell  me.  I  don't  understand.  Have 
I  said  something?    Have  I  done  some- 
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thing?  What  is  it?  You're  not  angry 
with  me?" 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  set.  She  was  frowning 
at  the  road  before  her  and  walking  at  a 
furious  pace. 

"Well,  gosh!''  he  said.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  be  sentimental  at  that  speed. 
She  seemed  to  be  trying  to  get  away 
from  him,  and  he  was  in  the  position  of 
pursuing  her — an  undignified  position. 
"  If  you  won't  tell  me  what's  the  matter 
what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

They  came  to  the  end  of  the  cement 
walk;  the  footpath  in  the  roadside  grass 
was  only  broad  enough  for  one.  He 
tried  to  keep  beside  her  but  it  was  rough 
walking;  he  stumbled 
and  jolted  himself. 
When  he  stubbed  his  toe 
against  a  hidden  rock  he 
burst  out,  "Well,  for 
heaven's  sake  why  run? 
It's  so  damn  silly!  Can't 
you  stop  and  tell  me 
what's  the  matter?  " 

"I  don't,"  she  said. 
"  I'm  not— " 

He  caught  her  arm  and 
swung  her  round  and 
held  her.  "You're  not 
what?  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  I  never 
saw  such  a  fool  per- 
formance. I  tell  you  I 
love  you — ^that  I'm  crazy 
about  you — ^and  you  act 
like  this!  What  do  you 
think  you're  trying  to 
do?" 

She  looked  at  him. 
There  was  rage  in  his 
eyes  and  his  mouth  was 
cruel.  It  chilled  her  as  if 
with  a  sort  of  frightened 
pity. 

He  jerked  her  to  him 
and  began  to  kiss  her  in- 
solently. "You  love  me. 
You've  always  loved  me. 
If  you  don't  know  what's 


the  matter  with  you,  I  do."  She  had 
closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight  of 
him.  He  mistook  it  for  surrender.  "You 
love  me  and  you're  too  proud  to  let  your- 
self. That's  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
There's  'too  much  ego  in  your  cosmos.' 
It's  always  been  your  trouble.  That's 
why  you  behaved  the  way  you  did 
before.  And  you're  not  going  to  do  it 
to  me  again.  I  love  you  and  you  love 
me,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have  any 
nonsense  about  it."  And  then,  as  he 
softened  at  the  touch  of  her  lips — "You 
lovely,  proud,  silly  thing — don't  be 
afraid.  Don't  be  afraid  to  love  me.  Let 
yourself  go.  I'll  protect  you.  I'm  mad 
about  you." 

She  shook  her  head.   "I  don't — " 


SHE  STOOD  AT  BAY  AGAINST  THE  TREE 
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"You  don't  what?'* 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  know  what?'' 

In  his  exasperation  he  released  her 
and  she  backed  away  from  him  till  she 
struck  a  tree  behind  her.  She  stood 
against  it  at  bay.  "I  don't  want  you 
to — to  kiss  me,"  she  said. 

They  glared  at  each  other  like  ene- 
mies for  a  moment,  and  then  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  position  struck  him  and  he 
began  to  grin.  "Nonsense,"  he  said. 
"How  am  I  going  to  keep  from  kissing 
you?  You  can't  be  in  love  with  a  girl 
and  not  want  to  kiss  her."  She  looked 
down  at  his  feet,  frowning.  "What  do 
you  expect  .f^" 

"I  don't  want  you  to  kiss  me,"  she 
replied.  And  that  was  all  he  could  get 
out  of  her. 

They  were  under  a  pine  tree  whose 
fallen  needles  had  killed  the  grass  at  its 
roots.  "Listen,"  he  said.  "Sit  down 
here.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  The 
ground  looked  warm  and  dry.  He  had 
a  picture  of  himself  with  her  in  his  arms 
"underneath  the  bough,"  pouring  out  a 
poetical  flood  of  persuasive  sentiment. 

She  shook  her  head.  He  tried  to  take 
her  hand.  She  put  it  behind  her.  "No." 

"What's  the  matter 

No  answer. 

He  was  bafiled.  He  had  made  what 
he  considered  an  original  discovery 
about  women — ^"  sweet,  frail  women," 
as  he  thought  of  them.  Most  of  them 
could  be  stampeded  very  easily  into  a 
passionate  emotion  by  a  few  caresses, 
an  adoring  phrase  or  two,  a  soft  enuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "love."  That  word 
alone  had  a  magic  over  them.  They 
were  such  darlings.  They  all  wanted  so 
to  be  loved  that  you  had  only  to  look 
the  part,  to  speak  the  word  and  they 
came  as  unresistingly  into  your  posses- 
sive arms  as  Julie  had.  She  loved  him. 
She  had  always  loved  him.  Yet  here 
she  stood  defeated,  drooj)ing,  with  her 
ba(;k  against  a  tree,  still  resisting  him, 
staring  i>ainfully  at  the  ground  with  her 
somter  eyes  and  thinking — what? 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  if  I've 


done  anything  to  offend  you.  I'm  so 
fond  of  you  I  couldn't  help  myself.  You 
know  that.  I've  always  felt  that  way 
about  you."  He  was  beginning  to  be- 
lieve it.  "And  when  I  met  you  on  the 
street  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  that  if 
Biddy  hadn't  been  with  me  I'd've  licked 
your  hand  and  run  barking  up  and  down 
the  road."  He  chuckled.  "You  mustn't 
be  angry  with  me.  I'm  an  awful  fool, 
I  know,  but  it's  your  own  fault  if  I'm  a 
fool  about  you.  You  know  I  love  you, 
don't  you?  You  must  have  known  it — 
always.  And  if  that's  so  what  does  all 
the  rest  matter?"  He  waited.  "Please 
speak  to  me." 

Her  lips  parted.  She  drew  a  long 
breath.  She  looked  up  slowly,  as  far 
as  his  smile,  and  then  quickly  down  at 
the  pine  needles,  which  she  began  to 
brush  aside  with  her  foot  until  she  had 
uncovered  the  bare  earth. 

He  watched  that  operation  amusedly. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  can't  tell  me 
what's  the  matter,  I'm  just  going  to 
ignore  it.  It  can't  be  anything  very 
serious.  I'm  in  love  with  you — and  you 
know  it — and  that's  the  main  thing. 
Come  along  now.  They're  waiting  for 
us." 

XXXII 

No  doubt  she  was  in  love  with  him. 
Certainly  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  words  she  was.  He  was  "Alan" — 
"Alan  Birdsall."  The  very  name  ran  a 
soft  warmth  through  her  blood  when  she 
thought  of  it  and  the  sight  of  him  stam- 
peded something  in  her  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  control.  Moreover,  she 
had  a  real  affection  for  him — an  affection 
that  was  made  up  of  several  warring 
sentiments,  as  most  affections  are,  but 
still  a  deep  and  true  affection.  She  was 
sorry  for  him  because  he  was  so  nervously 
strained  and  sensitive,  and  yet  these 
qualities  in  him  were  part  of  his  charm 
for  her.  She  was  also  a  little  afraid  of 
him,  as  you  might  be  afraid  of  a  willful 
child  that  will  hurt  you  and  hurt  itself 
if  it  be  crossed.    And  she  was  by  no 
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means  ready  to  submit  to  him,  if  it  was 
submission  that  his  domineering  love 
demanded.  Her  resentment  against 
him  and  herself  and  Martha  was  based 
on  that  deep  refusal  to  be  overcome  and 
handed  to  him,  either  by  his  demand  or 
Martha's  expectation  or  her  own  emo- 
tion that  had  first  surrendered  her  to 
his  embrace.  In  this  sense  he  was  right 
in  saying  that  there  was  "too  much  ego" 
in  her  cosmos;  but  he  was  wrong  if  he 
thought  that  he  could  take  that  ego  out 
of  her  by  an  insolent  overriding  of  it, 
or  by  any  such  salutary  brutality  as  he 
had  used  on  her  in  his  boyhood,  or  by 
the  superior  and  smiling  tolerance  with 
which  he  treated  her  now.  He  might 
be  foolish  enough  to  think  that  love  was 
a  predatory  relation  between  the  sexes 
which  added  chiefly  to  the  poetry  and 
entertainment  of  life.  She  had  suflS- 
cient  instinctive  sense  to  know  that  it 
was  the  essential  stuff  of  which  life  and 
happiness  were  made.  And  she  was  in 
no  mood  to  appreciate  humor. 

When  he  ordered  "Come  along  now. 
They're  waiting  for  us,"  he  said  it  with 
a  light  authority  which  she  obeyed  be- 
cause her  mind  was  elsewhere ;  but  when 
he  preceded  her  on  the  footpath  with 
some  remark  about  showing  her  the  way, 
she  drew  herself  up  and  followed  him 
with  a  slow  independence  that  left  him 
waiting  for  her  when  he  came  to  the 
cement  walk  where  they  could  go 
abreast. 

"Pardon,"  he  grinned,  "if  Fido 
trotted  on  ahead.  Shall  I  bark  for  you.^" 

She  understood  only  that  he  was 
laughing  at  her.  She  frowned  and  moved 
away  from  him  without  replying. 

He  fell  into  step  beside  her.  "I  talk 
too  much,  of  course,"  he  said.  "And 
like  everyone  who  talks  too  much,  I  say 
things  that  I  don't  mean.  You  silent 
people  have  a  great  advantage:  you 
don't  even  say  what  you  do  mean.  It 
makes  me  feel  like  a  blind  man  playing 
checkers.  I  spend  half  my  time  trying 
to  find  out  where  you've  moved." 

It  was  evident  from  her  expression  of 
face  that  this  sort  of  banter  would  get 


him  nowhere  with  her.  He  changed  his 
tactics.  "Come  out  of  the  silences,"  he 
said,  "long  enough  to  help  me  with 
Carey,  anyway.  He's  still  as  sore  as 
bruises  at  me.  He  can't  look  at  me 
without  remembering  the  way  I  cheeked 
him — and  hating  me  for  it.  I  know  I 
was  an  impossible  young  pup.  And  I'm 
surprised  that  nobody  poisoned  me.  But 
he  wasn't  exactly  innocent  in  that  affair 
himself,  and  anyway,  he  gave  me  so 
much  the  worst  of  it  that  you'd  think 
he  could  afford  to  forgive  me  now.  After 
all,  it  was  his  revenge  that  has  kept  me 
from  seeing  you  for  seven  years.  You'd 
think  that  would  satisfy  him.  I  should 
think  it  would  if  he  knew  how  much  I 
liked  seeing  you.  Perhaps  I'd  better 
tell  him?" 

She  was  at  least  sufficiently  distracted 
from  her  resentment  to  become  aware 
that  her  hat  had  been  knocked  askew 
in  her  encounter  with  him.  She  straight- 
ened it  to  face  the  Careys. 

"Do  you  want  a  mirror?"  He  bent 
adoringly.  "Look  in  my  eyes.  You'll 
never  see  yourself  in  a  more  flattering 
glass." 

She  reddened.  "I  don't  like  being 
made  fun  of." 

"But,  my  darling,"  he  pleaded,  "I'm 
not  making  fun  of  you." 

"You  are,"  she  said.  "You've  been 
making  fun  of  me  ever  since — ^" 

"Well,  what  am  I  to  do?  What  am  I 
to  say?  You  seem  to  be  angry  at  me, 
and  you  won't  tell  me  why.  And  when 
I  give  up  trying  to  find  out  why,  and 
attempt  to  ignore  it — and  talk  brightly 
about  something  else — ^you  say  I'm 
making  fun  of  you." 

"So  you  are." 

"Listen,  then,"  he  cried.  "I'll  never 
be  anything  but  serious  with  you  as  long 
as  I  live.  It'll  make  my  life  one  demned 
horrid  grind,  but  I'll  do  it." 

"You  take  a  lot  for  granted,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Of  course  I  do."  He  threw  out  his 
hands  in  plaintive  exasperation.  "I 
have  to.  If  you'll  tell  me  how  much  I'm 
to  take  for  granted,  I'll  take  it  and  no 
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more.  Tell  me  then!  How  much  am  I 
to  take  for  granted?" 

"  You  took  a  lot  too  much  for  granted 
when  you — when  you  said — what  you 
did — under  that  tree." 

He  knew  that  he  had  made  a  foolish 
speech  "under  that  tree"  and  he  had 
been  trying  to  forget  it.  It  annoyed 
him  to  have  her  refer  to  it.  "You  seem 
determined  to  force  a  quarrel  with  me," 
he  said.  "I  don't  know  why.  And  it's 
darned  silly.  And  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  do  it."  They  had  come  to  the  Carey 
gate.  "I've  enough  on  my  hands  with 
this  cursed  lawyer.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
my  temper  now,  and  I'm  not  going  to." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked 
up  the  path  toward  the  house,  side  by 
side  in  a  malevolent  silence.  The  Careys 
and  Van  Schoeck  were  in  a  group  on  the 
veranda.  As  Alan  approached  with 
Julie,  Carey  rose  and  spoke  to  his  wife 
and  retreated  down  the  veranda  to  the 
French  window  into  his  study.  Mrs. 
Carey  followed  him  with  an  air  which 
Alan  understood.  "Now  comes  the 
battle,"  he  said.  "Carey  is  about  to 
issue  his  ultimatum." 

He  made  a  gay  salute  to  Alice.  "  Well, 
here  we  are.  It  hasn't  been  easy,  but 
we've  arrived.  'Life  is  real;  life  is 
earnest.'  Biddy  thinks  so,  and  he  ought 
to  know — he  made  it  that  way."  This 
was  a  purely  gratuitous  jibe,  authorized 
by  his  repressed  ill  temper.  He  grinned. 
"  I  think  it  might  help  if  we  all  went  over 
to  our  house  and  rolled  my  talented 
mother  up  against  the  piano  and  had  a 
dance.  What?" 

"That  would  be  lovely,"  Alice  agreed 
with  one  lobe  of  her  brain. 

Van  Schoeck  was  watching  Julie, 
whom  he  had  stood  up  to  greet.  He 
silently  offered  her  his  chair.  She  took 
it  with  a  grateful  glance  that  pleased 
him.    Alan  saw  his  pleasure. 

"The  ayes  have  it,"  Alan  replied  to 
Alice.  "The  lovely  r/?/6'.v.  '  For  the  light 
that  lies  in  woman's  myc.s' — if  I  had  time 
I  (;ould  work  up  something  witty 
about  the  difference  between  her  ayes 
and  her  noes'' 


They  took  it  distractedly.  They  were 
thinking  of  the  consultation  in  the  study, 
and  Alice  at  least  was  plainly  apprehen- 
sive about  it.  She  laughed  and  glanced 
at  the  study  door. 

"Thank  you,"  Alan  said.  "A  smile 
would  have  been  enough.  I  think  I 
might  do  better  if  I  had  a  cup  of  my 
parent's  tea.  Tea  and  a  dance!  I 
wonder  if  we  might  invite  your  father 
to  join  us."  And  when  Alice  looked 
frightened  at  that  threat  of  impertinence 
— "Oh,  just  to  make  the  ceremony  of 
joining  us  legal,  you  understand — legal 
as  well  as  solemn.  Why  don't  you  go 
into  law,  Biddy?  " 

Van  Schoeck  cleared  his  throat  for 
speech,  but  he  got  no  farther.  He  looked 
at  Julie.  She  said  calmly,  "I'm  afraid 
I  shouldn't  stay.  Saturday's  such  a 
busy  day  in  the  store.  They'll  need 
me." 

Alan  wakened  with  a  horrified  start. 
"Come  along,"  he  said  hastily.  "Don't 
let  us  wait.  It  would  do  us  all  good  to 
show  a  little  contempt  of  court.  We're 
too  blamed  dutiful.  These  parents  have 
to  be  kept  in  their  places." 

On  top  of  this — to  their  embarrass- 
ment— Mrs.  Carey  arrived,  a  sudden 
apparition,  looking  white  faced  but  de- 
termined. She  had  evidently  not  heard 
Alan;  she  was  too  perturbed  to  have 
heard.  The  others  rose  in  a  shocked 
silence  at  sight  of  her,  but  Alan  took  it 
all  in  his  stride.  "We're  going  over  to 
my  house  to  have  a  dance,"  he  an- 
nounced. "Come  with  us.  It'll  do  you 
good." 

She  found  Alice  with  her  bravely 
painful  eyes.    "No.    Run  along  and  | 
enjoy  yourselves — all  of  you." 

The  girl  was  plainly  reluctant  to  leave 
her  in  that  state,  but  Alan  overwhelmed 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  a 
rattle  of  nonsensical  chatter  and  carried 
Alice  along  with  him,  and  drew  the  others 
after  him  witli  malicious  gayety. 

"(iood-by,"  he  called  back  to  Mrs. 
Carey,  when  he  had  them  on  the  path. 
"And  say  good-by  to  Mr.  Carey  for 
mc!"   He  hurried  off  with  Alice. 


it's  awfully  decent  of  you  to  take  it  that  way' 


Julie  followed  moodily  with  Van 
Schoeck,  who  had  ignored  the  whole 
scene  in  a  blank  reserve.  As  soon  as 
they  had  turned  away  from  the  veranda 
he  asked  unexpectedly,  "Do  you  work 
in  a  store — ^as  well  as  teach  school?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "In  my  father's 
grocery  store,"  and  she  gave  it  in  as 
matter-of-fact  a  manner  as  possible, 
though  she  knew  it  might  change  his 
manner  to  her. 

He  accepted  it  inscrutably.  After 
thinking  it  over  he  remarked,  "It  must 
be  pretty  hard  work." 

"  Oh,"  she  hastened  to  explain,  "  I  help 


in  the  store  only  on  Saturday  nights. 
That's  the  busy  time." 

In  her  emotional  depths  she  was  still 
occupied  with  Alan,  and  she  gave  Van 
Schoeck  only  a  surface  attention.  He 
said,  "I've  often  wondered  about  work- 
ing in  a  store.  We  used  to  play  we  had 
a  shop  when  we  were  kids.  We  had  a  lot 
of  sand  and  stuff  in  cans  on  a  shelf.  Is 
there  really  any  fun  in  it.^"  And  she 
did  not  notice  that  this  was  a  signifi- 
cantly long  speech  for  him  to  make. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I've  always  liked 
Saturday  nights.   They're  so  exciting." 

"Arethey.?^  How.?" 
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It  was  difficult  to  explain.  They  were 
rather  like  bad  weather  at  sea.  There 
was  too  much  to  be  done — too  many 
customers  to  be  waited  on;  too  many 
pay-day  orders  for  groceries  to  be 
wrapped  up  and  sent  out  for  delivery; 
too  pressing  a  danger  that  in  the  haste 
and  confusion  a  mistake  might  deprive 
some  one  of  his  Sunday  dinner.  You 
were  up  till  after  midnight,  working  like 
a  sailor  in  a  storm.  If  you  were  a  little 
girl  you  fell  asleep  finally  on  a  sack  of 
rice  in  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  were 
carried  upstairs  by  your  father  after  the 
excitement  was  all  over  and  the  doors 
were  locked.  It  was  somehow  romantic 
and  picturesque.  She  tried  to  say  so 
without  giving  him  the  necessary  details. 

He  listened  solemnly,  "That's  why 
he  called  you  '  Sugar  Cane, '  "  he  said. 
"Because  of  the  grocery  store?" 

"Who.^^  Oh,  him!"  She  did  not  re- 
member that  Alan  had  spoken  of  it. 
"How  did  you  know.^^" 

"He  said  so  just  after  I  met  you." 

"Oh,  didhe.?^" 

"My  father,"  he  volunteered  with 
difficulty,  "was  a  sugar  refiner.  The 
rest  of  the  family  were  kind  of  uppish 
about  it.  They  weren't  in  business,  and 
my  mother  used  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
And  at  school  my  cousins  started  them 
all  calling  me  'The  Sugar  King,'  to 
tease  me." 

It  had  no  particular  importance  for 
her.  The  mention  of  Alan  had  plunged 
her  into  a  confusion  of  disordered 
thoughts.  She  watched  him  ahead  of 
her,  turning  into  the  Birdsall  gate  with 
Alice,  gesticulating  humorously.  She 
would  have  to  face  him  again  in  a  few 
moments.  She  hung  back,  walking  as 
slowly  as  possible. 

"You  haven't  any  brothers  or  sisters, 
have  you?"  Van  Schoeck  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  mechanically. 
"Have  you?" 

"1  had  a  sister.  She  was  killed  in  a 
fire." 

"Oh,  that  was  too  bad." 
"They  were  all  killed  in  a  fire." 
"What?"     She   came   out   of  her 


preoccupation,  shocked  to  realize  what 
he  had  said. 

"When  I  was  away  at  boarding 
school — the  house  burned.  It  was  one 
of  those  old  brownstone  houses  on 
Forty-third  street,  without  fire  escapes." 

"Your  father?"  she  breathed,  horri- 
fied.   "And  your  mother  too?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  reluctantly.  "It's 
nothing.  I  mean — I  don't  know  why  I 
told  you.  It  all  happened  years  ago. 
I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  to — "  He 
was  as  distressed  by  her  concern  as  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  shameful  social 
error. 

"  But  how"  terrible !"  She  was  perhaps 
unconsciously  trying  to  make  amends 
to  herself  for  the  selfish  thoughtlessness 
that  had  received  word  of  such  a  calam- 
ity with  a  perfunctory  "Oh,  that  was 
too  bad!"  She  pressed  the  horror  of  it 
upon  her  remorseful  imagination,  shut- 
ting her  eyes. 

"No,  no,"  he  begged.  "Don't  think 
of  it."  They  had  stopped  at  the  Birdsall 
gate.  "I  shouldn't  have  told  you.  It 
was — it  was  a  long  time  ago,  you  know. 
I—" 

"And  you  have  nobody?"  She  searched 
his  face  in  an  agitated  effort  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  tragedy. 

"Why,  yes — ^I've  a  lot  of  relatives, 
and — and  friends.  For — forgive  me," 
he  stammered,  "for  telling  you." 

"Forgive  you!"  she  murmured. 
"  Thank  you  for  telling  me." 

She  meant  that  by  telling  her  he  had 
explained  his  silence  and  his  reserve, 
which  she  had  been  mistaking  for  stu- 
pidity. She  meant,  too,  that  she  was 
silent  and  reserved  herself  because  she 
was  unhappy  about  Alan;  and  that  she 
was  glad  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  him  because  his  silence  and  reserve 
were  of  the  same  sort.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  about  to  weep.  Her  agitation  of 
course  was  largely  due  to  the  ground 
swell  of  emotion — from  the  storm  of  her 
scene  with  Alan — that  still  shook  her. 
She  turned  to  conceal  her  expression 
from  Van  Schoeck  and  began  to  follow 
the  others  up  the  path. 
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It's  awfully  decent  of  you  to  take  it 
that  way,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  much 
moved,  "  I  don't  know  why  I — I  never 
speak  of  it,  really." 

"It  isn't  only  that,"  she  confessed. 
*'I'm — I'm  upset." 

He  asked  with  unexpected  penetra- 
tion: "About  Alan.^" 

She  nodded  blindly. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  with  sincerity. 

XXXIII 

When  they  joined  the  others  on  the 
Birdsall  veranda  Alan  had  already  de- 
manded tea  and  his  mother  had  gone 
to  order  it.  They  distributed  them- 
selves among  the  chairs  and  swings  and 
cushions  which  furnished  the  place  for 
the  summer;  and  with  the  pause  of 
silence  that  settled  down  on  them  they 
began  one  of  those  tedious  congrega- 
tions of  absent  minds  that  are  the 
despair  of  human  intercourse. 

Alan's  high  spirits  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  flow.  He  sat  empty,  silent, 
and  as  if  sulkily  saying  to  himself: 
"You've  refused  all  afternoon  to  be 
amused  by  me.  Now,  gol  darn  you, 
amuse  yourselves.  I've  got  other  things 
to  think  of."  And  by  the  direction  of 
his  glances  those  other  things  pertained 
to  Julie. 

Alice  was  either  watching  him  in  an 
apprehensive  helplessness  or  she  was 
thinking  that  her  father  had  declared 
she  must  not  associate  with  Alan,  and 
that  her  mother  had  defied  him.  Would 
her  mother  be  able  to  hold  out.^^  And 
what  should  she  herself  do  if  her  father 
stepped  out  from  behind  her  mother  and 
gave  his  orders  direct?  Life,  in  fact, 
was  confronting  her  with  the  awful 
necessity  of  having  an  individuality  of 
her  own  and  asserting  it.  She  turned 
to  Alan  for  assistance,  in  her  thought, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  abandoned  her. 
She  worked  her  fingers  nervously,  and 
her  lips  kept  forming  and  forgetting 
a  faint  resolution  to  speak  or  to  smile. 

Van  Schoeck's  long  medieval  counte- 
nance was  only  more  set  and  uncom- 


municative than  usual — his  mouth  tight, 
his  eyes  puckered  either  with  speculation 
or  with  the  western  light  into  which  he 
stared .  The  day  had  grown  warmer ;  the 
heat  had  steamed  up  an  April  haze  that 
made  blue  the  hills  beyond  Findellen. 
When  he  turned  his  gaze  from  them  he 
moved  a  silent  scrutiny  over  the  trees 
and  grass  and  bushes  until  he  found  Julie 
sitting  at  the  veranda  edge  with  her  back 
to  the  view.  His  eyes  rested  on  her — 
as  firmly  as  his  hands  rested  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair — ^and  then  moved  off  re- 
flectively again  to  the  misted  distances. 
As  always,  he  seemed  quite  insensible  of 
any  social  obligation  to  talk. 

And  Julie  sat  facing  the  white  paint 
and  clapboards  of  the  house  wall,  with 
her  mind  focused  on  an  invisible  pros- 
pect as  if  the  side  of  the  house  were  the 
blankness  of  her  immediate  present  and 
behind  it  immense  events  were  gather- 
ing. She  was  grateful  for  the  pause  and 
the  silence.  And  she  might  well  be. 
For  as  it  happened  it  was  the  pause  of 
a  wave  that  is  about  to  break.  All  her 
past  had  flowed  to  the  crest  of  a  decisive 
crisis  and  now,  poised  motionless  before 
it,  three  itself  with  a  foaming  crash  into 
her  future.  And  this  was  no  less  true 
for  Alan,  for  Alice,  and  for  Van  Schoeck. 
Sitting  there  silent  and  preoccupied, 
they  were  no  more  than  a  row  of  corks 
on  the  summit  of  such  a  wave  that  held 
a  moment,  balanced  and  deadly  still, 
before  it  toppled. 

The  pause  lasted  while  Mrs.  Birdsall 
returned  and  tried  to  talk  to  them.  It 
held  while  tea  was  served  and  poured 
and  passed  round.  Alan  devoted  him- 
self nervously  to  cigarettes  and  repeated 
cups  of  strong  Ceylon  which  he  drank 
as  if  he  needed  the  stimulant — refusing 
to  answer  questions  except  with  an  im- 
patient movement  of  the  head.  His 
mother  after  an  appraising  glance  ig- 
nored him,  took  the  two  girls  indoors  to 
consult  with  them  about  the  curtains  for 
the  living  room  and,  when  she  returned, 
gathered  Van  Schoeck  into  her  party  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  garden  in  search  of 
the  first  appearance  of  her  spring  bulbs. 
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Now  that  Alan  had  abdicated  his  social 
leadership  she  seemed  more  like  a  merely 
muted  version  of  the  woman  whom  Julie 
remembered  as  his  mother.  They  came 
back  to  announce  the  renascence  of  the 
daffodils.  Alan  overlooked  it. 

She  got  out  a  book  of  garden  photo- 
graphs— snapshots  that  she  had  taken 
in  Italy,  in  France,  in  England.  The 
young  people  disguised  their  lack  of 
interest  in  it  as  if  it  were  the  family 
album.  Alice  was  fidgeting.  *'I  think 
I'd  better  go,"  she  said  at  last.  ** Mother 
— "  she  tried  to  smile  apologetically, 
"Mother  looked  ill.  I'm  afraid  she 
needs  me." 

Mrs.  Birdsall  could  see  that  some- 
thing had  happened,  though  she  did  not 
know  what.   "I'm  50  sorry." 

"Let  me  walk  over  with  you,"  Van 
Schoeck  volunteered. 

Alan  answered  her  good-by  indiffer- 
ently, rising  but  making  no  other  effort 
to  be  polite.  She  went,  dejected,  to  face 
the  situation  which  he  had  forced  on  her 
and  to  which  he  now  abandoned  her. 

He  watched  Van  Schoeck  and  her  till 
they  were  out  of  hearing.  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  talk  about  the  grocery  store 
before  him,"  he  said  to  Julie.  "He 
won't  understand  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  the  wave  had  begun  to  fall. 

His  mother  looked  at  Julie.  Julie 
turned  to  look  at  the  cedar  trees  that 
hid  the  tennis  court.  She  had  the  advan- 
tage of  feeling  that  she  understood  Van 
Schoeck  better  than  Alan  did,  and  it 
showed  in  her  face. 

His  mother  misunderstood  the  ex- 
pression. "  You  mustn't  say  such  things 
to  Julia,"  she  remonstrated.  "  You  have 
no  right — " 

"Yes,  I  have,"  he  said.  "I'm  fond  of 
her.   And  she's  fond  of  me." 

He  said  it  sulkily,  but  that  manner  of 
announcing  it  only  made  it  seem  more 
serious  and  agreed  upon.  Mrs.  JMrdsall 
drew  a  deep,  unhapi)y  l)reaLh.  "Oh, 
dear!" 

"liesides,  I'm  only  sayirig  tliat  if  we 
introduce  her  to  people  like  Van  Schoeck 
I  don't  want  her  to  pimp  up  and  say 


she  can't  stay  any  longer  because  it's 
Saturday  afternoon  and  she  has  to  work 
in  a  grocery  store." 

His  mother  wailed,  "Oh,  Alan,  why 
must  you  say  things  like  that  when 
people  are  fond  of  you!" 

Julie  had  not  moved  an  eyelash. 

"I'm  not  saying  anything,"  he  cried, 
exasperated.  "  I'm  only  asking  her  not 
to  talk  about  it." 

"You  young — ^"  His  mother  swal- 
lowed wrathfully  the  word  "snob" — 
"You  don't  expect  her  to  be  ashamed  of 
it!" 

"Well"  he  glared — "she  needn't  be 
dragging  it  in  all  the  time,  as  if  she 
wanted  to  defy  people  with  it." 

Julie  rose.  "Father's  been  ill  with  a 
cold,"  she  said.  "I  ought  to  be  helping 
them." 

"There  she  goes  again,"  he  cried. 

"  No,  no,"  his  mother  begged,  "  Don't 
leave  us  like  this.  Alan,  please  apolo- 
gize." 

Alan  grinned  angrily. 

"Don't  go,"  she  pleaded,  her  hand 
on  Julie's  arm.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Talk  to  her!"  he  jeered. 

"Julia,"  she  said  in  an  agonized  whis- 
per, "it's  important."  Her  lips  moved 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  say  something 
more  but  her  voice  did  not  come.  It  was 
less  her  words  than  her  face  that  held 
Julie — the  face  of  a  deathbed  request. 
The  girl  looked  at  her,  frightened,  and 
she  tried  to  nod  reassuringly  and  to 
smile.  "I  want  to  talk — ^"  she  gulped — 
"to  talk  to  you.  Please  come." 

"Talk  to  her!"  Alan  sneered  to  him- 
self as  they  went  indoors.  "You  might 
as  well  talk  to  a  deaf  horse." 

Naturally  he  supposed  that  his  mother 
was  going  to  plead  his  cause  and  try  to 
avert  a  quarrel  that  might  make  him 
unhappy.  He  reliied  on  her.  And  he 
relied  on  his  own  ability  to  be  irresist- 
ible when  his  ugly  mood  had  passed. 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  yielded  to 
these  ugly  moods:  he  had  learned  by 
experience  that  the  person  with  whom 
he  quarreled  always  found  his  boyish 
and  humorous  repentance  delightfully 
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endearing.  He  felt  better  already.  He 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

And  his  mother,  having  hurried  Julie 
upstairs  to  a  bedroom,  shut  the  door 
and  stood  with  her  back  to  it  and  gasped, 
"You  mustn't!  You  mustn't,  Julia!  Oh, 
don't!  Don't  do  it !"  She  was  excessively 
overwrought,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
she  leaned  against  the  door,  holding  the 
doorknob,  as  if  some  calamity  were 
pursuing  them  and  she  was  barring  the 
way  to  it. 

Julie  blinked  at  her,  pale.     **I — 
don't  understand." 

She  caught  Julie  in  her  arms  and  held 
her.  "Do  you  love  him.^"  And  when 
Julie  did  not  answer,  she  shook  her 
frantically.    "Do  you  love  him.f^" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Oh,  don't,  then.  Don't !"  she  pleaded. 


"Not  you.  I  wouldn't  care  if  it  were 
some  of  these  others,  but  I  can't  let  you. 
You  couldn't — ^you  couldn't  be  happy. 
You'd  tear  each  others'  hearts  out.  Oh, 
Julia  dear!  Don't  do  it."  And  clasping 
the  girl  to  her,  she  began  to  weep  on 
Julie's  shoulder.  "It's  my  fault,  I 
know,"  she  sobbed.  "It  must  be  my 
fault.  No  one  else  has  had  him.  I  don't 
know  what  I've  done  to  him,  but  he's 
— he's  cruel.  He's  terribly  cruel.  And 
I'm  so  fond  of  him — ^fonder  than  any  of 
you  could  be — ^and  it  doesn't  help.  It 
doesn't  help  to  love  him — to  yield  to 
him.  I've  given  up  everybody — and 
everything — ^for  him,  and  it  doesn't  help. 
And  it  doesn't  help  to  fight  him.  He 
tears  himself  to  pieces  if  you  fight  him. 
It's  frightful.  Oh,  it's  all  frightful.  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  do." 

Julie  took  it  stiffly.   It  seemed  to  her 
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an  excessive  emotion,  uncalled  for  and 
embarrassing.  Perhaps,  too,  she  sensed 
a  certain  jealousy  in  the  mother's  love 
that  exaggerated  Alan's  faults.  She  said 
nothing.  There  was  nothing  for  her  to 
say. 

Mrs.  Birdsall  controlled  herself.  "He's 
been  better  since  he  got  away  from  me — 
to  school,"  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 
"At  first  he  was  terribly  unhappy.  He 
fought  everybody.  I  had  to  stay  near 
him  or  I  think  he  would  have  killed  him- 
self. But  then  he  began  to  make  friends. 
He  began  to  get  along  better  with 
people."  She  was  leading  Julie  to  a 
cushioned  window  seat  against  cretonne 
curtains.  "And  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  all  right — that  he  was  going  to 
grow  up  and  be  different.  And  it  is  all 
right  as  long  as  it's  anyone  who  doesn't 
care  too  much."  She  drew  Julie  down 
beside  her,  holding  her  hand.  "I 
shouldn't  tell  you,  I  know,"  she  said  in 
another  tone.  "But  I  have  to.  You'd 
have  to  know  some  day.  He  has  affairs 
with  women — and — ^he's  terrible  to  them. 
He  doesn't  seem  to  care  how  cruel  he  is." 

She  had  been  studying  Julie's  im- 
mobility with  an  anxious  scrutiny  which 
the  girl  evaded  by  keeping  her  eyes 
down.  "Oh  dear!"  she  cried.  "I  can't 
make  you  understand.  You're  too 
young."  She  clasped  her  hands  and 
wrung  them.  "So  was  I.  I  was  scarcely 
more  than  your  age  when  he  was  born. 
I  knew  nothing — -nothing.  I  must  have 
made  him  what  he  is  and  I  never  knew 
it.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  see  I  tried  to 
qhange  him.  I  tried  to  make  him  over. 
I  did  everything — gave  up  everything 
— to  undo  it.  And  I  can't.  I  can't.  I 
can't  change  him.  He's  spoiled.  He's 
ruined."  She  was  sobbing  again.  "He 
has  no — no — nothing!  No  ambition — 
excef)t  to  amuse  himself  and  torture 
people.  No  responsibility — about  money 
— about  anything  he  does.  No  affection 
— no  real  affection!  No,  no!  Or  he 
couldn't  })e  so  cruel.  Oli,  Julia,  if  you 
were  just  some  weak-minded  girl  who'd 
yield  to  liirn  in  everything,  perhaps  it 

(To  be 


might  be  possible.  You  might  get  along 
together.  But  you're  not.  And  if  he's 
to  marry,  he'll  have  to  marry  some  one 
with  money — some  one  rich.  He's  use- 
less— useless!  He's  spoiled.  He's  ruined. 
Oh,  don't — don't  let  him  marry  you." 

Julie  started  to  rise.  "I  don't  think — " 

The  mother  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  held  her.  "He's  fond  of  you.  He 
loves  you.  He  thinks  he  loves  you. 
And  he's  sure  you  love  him." 

"I  don't  think  he—" 

"Yes!  Yes,  he  does.  Or  he  never 
would  have  dared  to  speak  to  you  like 
that.  I  know  him.  And  he'll  make  up. 
He'll  be  charming.  Oh,  when  he  wants 
to  he  can  be  a  dear.  He'll  persuade 
you.  He'll  win  you.  If  he  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  it  he'll  win  you." 

Julie  looked  round  the  room,  con- 
fusedly distressed,  caged  with  this  fran- 
tic emotion  that  seemed  like  some  sort 
of  indecency,  exposing  intimate  feelings 
and  private  griefs  and  insisting  upon 
stripping  from  her  the  reticence  behind 
which  she  had  hidden.  She  freed  herself, 
revolted.  "I  can't,"  she  said.  "I  can't 
talk  about  it."  She  got  up. 

Mrs .  Birdsall  sprang  to  her  feet .  "I'm 
not  asking  you  to  talk  about  it,"  she 
flamed.  "  I'm  warning  you.  You'll  have 
no  friends — he'll  not  let  you.  If  you  so 
much  as  look  at  anyone  but  him  he'll 
claw  at  you  like  a  wildcat.  He  won't 
let  you  do — or  be — or  wear — anything 
he  doesn't  like.  If  you  do  he'll  say  ter- 
rible things  to  you — scandalous.  He'll 
believe  them.  He'll  nearly  kill  himself 
with  them.  Do  you  think  I  don't  want 
any  life  of  my  own?  Any  friends  but 
these — ^these  children!  Do  you  think  / 
like  to  be  nothing  but  an  old — gray- 
just  his  mother — without  a  thought  or  a 
friend  or  an  interest?" 

Julie  shook  her  head — deaf  and  staring 
as  if  she  were  trying  not  to  sec  or  to  hear 
this  tirade  of  resentment  and  jealousy 
and  misery  and  affection.  "I  don't," 
she  gasped.  "  I  don't — "  And  then  she 
caught  sight  of  the  door.  Running  to  it 
in  a  panic,  she  threw  it  open  and  fled. 
ntinucd) 
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space  and  in  it  builds  a  massive,  lavish 
chamber  for  the  queen.  No  architect 
has  planned  this.  It  is  the  rude,  roomy 
house  of  the  primitive  honeybee  before 
she  was  a  society,  or  had  a  city,  or  ever 
felt  the  pressure  of  narrow  spaces, 
crowded  streets,  teeming  populations 
and  their  needs.  A  simple  elemental  art 
marks  the  strange  house ;  but  nothing  of 
the  conscious  artisan,  adapting,  econ- 
omizing, cramping.  Spun  of  mixed 
porous  silk  and  wax,  it  has  neither  inter- 
locking pyramidal  base  nor  hexagonal 
walls  abutting  endless  other  walls,  but 
stands  above,  thrust  into  ample  space, 
a  rude  log  cabin  in  the  open  square,  guest 
house  to  Life,  to  whom  will  be  given 
the  keys  of  the  city. 

And  when  she  wants  a  passage  through 
the  combs  she  cuts  it,  and  where  there 
is  waste  space  she  fills  it  with  thick 
"brace  combs"  in  which  there  may  be 
honey  cells  or  only  shadowy  pits.  She 
works  by  plan,  not  by  rote ;  with  thought, 
not  impulse,  geared  to  some  central 
sun.  Free  to  interpret  and  adapt,  the 
bee  brings  a  mind  to  the  handling  of  her 
cell,  as  slowly  through  the  ages  she  has 
intelligently  evolved  this  cell  to  fit  into 
a  slowly  evolving  society.  So,  too,  with 
mind  and  something  more  than  mind 
she  has  brought  her  body  and  her  being 
into  bondage  to  its  terrible  and  beautiful 
walls. 

When  was  the  pyramidal  base  of  the 
first  cell  laid  out?  How  long  worked 
the  builders  on  the  plan  before  it  was 
perfected.'^  But  first  tell  us  this:  Shall 
we  men  also  build  the  hexagonal  cell 
for  the  worker?  And,  if  so,  then  what 
shall  we  build  for  the  queen? 

So  all-determining  is  the  cell  in  the 
hive  that  the  life  of  the  bee,  both  physi- 
cal and  social,  seems  to  spring  from  its 
precise  rhombed  base  and  to  be  inclosed 
within  its  cramped,  six-sided  walls.  The 
economic  theory,  the  political  constitu- 
tion, the  biology  of  the  bees  is  written 
in  its  exact  science.  It  is  their  eternal 
Yea  and  Nay,  their  Decalogue  done  for 
them  on  waxen  tables  hard  as  stone. 

This  is  their  law  but  not  their  proph- 
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ets;  their  Ten  Commandments,  not 
their  Bible;  the  form  of  life  rather  than 
its  substance.  When  they  want  life 
abundantly  —  untrammeled ,  elemental 
life,  without  political  horizon  or  social 
consequence — they  break  away  from 
angled  wall  and  focused  point  of  hexa- 
gon and  pyramid  to  the  free,  unfettered 
sweep  of  line  which  cradles  and  girdles 
the  sun. 

Forgetting  all  that  she  has  learned, 
casting  aside  as  naught  the  slowly  built- 
up  structure  of  her  social  life,  its  cus- 
toms and  conventions,  its  sacrifices  and 
rewards — the  reasoning  creature,  yield- 
ing all  that  she  has  won,  returning  to 
exactly  what  she  was,  embraces  life  and 
builds  him  no  mean  abode  of  six  im- 
prisoning walls  but  rears  a  palace  for  him, 
an  indeterminate  natal  chamber,  neither 
square  nor  round  so  only  it  have  room. 

Yet  room  has  been  the  age-long  prob- 
lem of  her  city  plan — how  to  use,  save, 
make,  eliminate  room.  Within  this 
industrial  city  all  the  double  houses, 
back  to  back,  stand  with  streets  just 
wide  enough  for  two  bees  to  pass.  There 
are  no  parks,  no  halls,  no  schools,  no 
skies,  no  graves,  not  even  full  beds  for 
the  children;  but  cramped  and  measured 
forms,  instead,  to  fit  them  into  the 
economic  scheme. 

Founding  her  social  system  (as  we 
have  founded  ours)  on  divided  labor, 
she  works  out  its  absolute  logic  and 
applies  it  absolutely  to  Labor,  but  sur- 
renders logic  in  her  argument  with  Life. 
She  massacres  the  idle  drones,  dwarfs 
and  deforms  her  sterile  workers — until 
the  combs  begin  to  grow  empty  and  the 
wax  worm  enters  because  the  workers  are 
few.  Then  there  is  excitement  in  the 
narrow  streets.  Houses  are  razed,  gates 
swung  wide  open,  feasts  and  revelry 
prepared,  and  at  the  feet  of  life  in  lavish 
and  wild  alarm  is  flung  the  wealth  which 
she  denies  to  Labor — unless  its  portion 
is  the  ideal  city,  its  prosperity,  its  se- 
curity, its  beauty,  its  immortality,  and 
all  its  wealth  of  fellowship  which  only 
sacrifice  can  enter  into  and  only  service 
can  understand. 
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ALAN  had  risen — aroused  and  made 
IX.  restless  again  by  the  tea,  probably 
— and  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
veranda  nervously  as  Julie  came  out  of 
the  house  after  listening  to  Mrs.  Bird- 
sail's  tirade  of  resentment  at  her  son. 
Julie  had  stood  a  long  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  trying  to  prepare  herself  to 
pass  him  with  some  appearance  of  self- 
possession;  but  with  one  look  at  her  he 
knew  that  his  mother  had  failed. 

"Julia!"  he  said,  alarmed. 

Her  mask  of  face  was  cold  with  a 
tragic  contempt  for  her  own  agitation — 
and  his  mother's — and  his.  She  wanted 
only  to  escape  into  the  decency  of  silence. 
She  put  her  hands  up  as  if  to  pin  her  hat, 
and  she  passed  him  in  that  strange  atti- 
tude, hurrying  to  the  steps. 

"  Julia ! "  He  caught  at  her  elbow  and 
she  shook  him  off,  throwing  out  her 
arm  in  a  gesture  that  was  almost  a  blow 
at  him. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  touch  her  again, 
but  running  along  beside  her  down  the 
path,  bareheaded,  he  pleaded,  "Don't 
go.  I  apologize.  Don't  go.  Let  me 
explain.  Forgive  me.  I  didn't  mean  it. 
It  was  just  bad  temper.  It  was — Julia! 
I'm  a  cad  and  a  fool,  I  know.  I  do 
things  like  that  and  then  I  hate  myself 
for  months.  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  didn't 
mean  anything  by  it.  Don't  take  it 
seriously.    Julia!  Forgive  me." 

"Go  away!"  she  panted. 

"I  can't,"  he  said.  "I  can't  let  you 
go  like  this.  I  didn't  moan  to  hurt  you. 
Jt  was  just  ...  it  was  just  foolishness. 
Don't  turn  against  me,  Julia!    Jf  you 


.  .  .  if  you  hate  me,  it'll  be — it'll  be 
terrible.  You're  all  .  .  .  you're  every- 
thing to  me.  Mother  doesn't  under- 
stand. She  ...  I'm  all  wrong  with 
her.  I  can't  explain.  It's  awful.  There's 
no  one  but  you.  Julia!" 

They  were  approaching  the  gateway 
and  the  street.    "Go  away.    Leave  me 
alone,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  shaken  voice,  I 
slowing  her  pace  in  an  attempt  to  meet  I 
the  public  eye  conventionally.  I 

"I  can't,"  he  answered.  "I  can't  let  I 
you  go  like  this.  I'll  suffer  too  much.  I  I 
did  before — when  I  left  you.  I  was  I 
miserable.  Everywhere — all  the  time —  I 
I've  been  unhappy.  Every  girl  I've  I 
seen,  I  thought  she  might  be  like  you,  I 
and  she  wasn't."  They  had  turned  into  I 
the  street  and  he  thrust  his  hands  into  I 
his  pockets  and  looked  down  at  his  feet,  I 
but  he  went  on  without  a  pause,  "I  I 
tried  to  like  them,  and  I  couldn't.  I  I 
behaved  with  them  the  way  I  behave  I, 
with  my  mother,  and  it's  been  terrible.  I] 
Don't  go  away.  Don't  leave  me.  Help  I , 
me,  Julia.  I'm  all  wrong,  I  know.  I'm  I 
no  good.  But  I  need  you.  Don't  turn  1^ 
against  me."  I|j 

They  were  both  trying  to  pretend  that  1 9, 
they  were  walking  formally,  side  by  l| 
side,  like  any  proper  young  pair  on  a  If,, 
public  street — he  studying  the  sidewalk 
with  his  head  down,  she  looking  straight  I 
ahead  of  her  with  her  chin  up.  She  wasij|| 
controlling  her  emotion.  He  was  en-lj^ 
deavoring  to  hide  his.  ij)), 

"I  didn't  care  about  the  grocery,"  heij^. 
pleaded.  "  Fd  go  and  work  in  it  with  youl^ 
if  you  wanted  me  to.  I  may  have  to  doMg^ 
something  like  that  yet  if  things  get  any!  ^ 
worse  with  us.   All  I  meant  was,  Bidd^B  0, 
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mightn't  understand.    He  has  so  much 
money  and — you  know  the  way  people 
are.    I'm  so  proud  of  you  I  hated  to 
think  that  perhaps  he — "   He  clenched 
I     his  fists  in  his  pockets.    It  was  with 
[     anger   against    her   because   she  was 
I     forcing  him,  in  silence,  to  this  long 
humiliation  of  himself,  but  it  translated 
p     itself  into  rage  against  Van  Schoeck. 
n     "I'd  break  his  neck  if  he  felt  that  way 
B     about  you.    People  of  his  sort,  they 
think  because  they've  never  had  to  do 
at     an  honest  day's  work  themselves  .  .  . 
31     I  was  afraid  he  might  think  he  could  get 
a    fresh  with  you.    I — I  couldn't  stand 

that.  Julia!" 
fill  He  gazed  at  her,  pleadingly,  exasper- 
vas  ated,  his  nails  digging  into  the  palms  of 
en-  his  hands.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  empty  vista  of  the  road;  only  her 
lie  nostril  trembled  in  what  might  have 
you  been  a  sneer  at  his  misunderstanding  of 
3  do    Van  Schoeck. 

any      He  touched  her  hand  timidly.  "Julia!" 
idilf       She  stopped.    "You  can't  come  with 
me  like  that,  without  a  hat,"  she  said. 


"I  can't  let  you  go — angry." 
"I'm  not  angry." 

She  looked  at  him  angrily  and  in  the 
instant  her  anger  passed.  He  was  bare- 
headed, as  he  had  been  at  the  playroom 
window  that  night  when  he  had  first 
climbed  the  tree,  romantically,  to  apolo- 
gize and  make  up  with  her.  He  was 
boyish  and  handsome,  with  his  large 
eyes  and  his  fine  and  sensitive  features. 
He  was  penitent  and  appealing.  "For- 
give me,"  he  said.  "I'm  so  unhappy." 
And  he  saw  at  once  in  the  softening 
of  her  eyes  that  he  was  forgiven. 

She  turned  and  hurried  on  again, 
unsteadily  as  if  she  were  trying  to  run 
away  from  the  weakness  that  could  not 
resist  him.  He  was  beside  her  instantly. 
"I'll  never  do  it  again,"  he  promised. 
"I'll — I'll  behave  myself.  I  can't  with 
these  other  people,  but  I  can  with  you. 
Only  don't  be  impatient  with  me.  Help 
me.  I'm  an  awful  mess  and  I  can't  stop 
it.  I  try  and  try  but  I  can't.  I'll  be 
different  with  you.  I'm — I'm  so  fond 
of  you." 
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She  found  herself  fighting  against  the 
same  horrible  impulse  to  weep  that  had 
once  overcome  her  with  Martha — in  a 
premonition  of  the  enduring  misery  of 
being  involved  with  him  in  a  relation 
that  could  never  be  anything  but  tragic 
— hopelessly  condemned  to  an  endless 
alternation  of  conflict  and  surrender 
which  she  could  neither  control  nor 
escape.  It  nauseated  her.  It  infuriated 
her.  It  frightened  her.  And  yet,  under 
the  anger  and  the  fear  and  the  disgust, 
something  in  her  yielded  languidly  and 
was  beguiled. 

She  fought  herself  while  he  clutched 
at  her  and  clung  to  her  with  his  plead- 
ings and  his  promises.  She  seemed  to 
be  struggling  to  get  ashore  out  of  depths 
of  emotion  into  which  he  was  dragging 
her  down.  She  tried — as  she  had  tried 
with  his  mother — to  close  her  ears  to 
him,  to  keep  her  eyes  from  him  on  the 
distance  in  which  she  hoped  to  be  free 
of  him  and  safe  with  her  father.  And 
he  went  on  eagerly,  "I'll  work.  I'll  be 
serious.  It's  all  I've  needed — you  to 
work  for.  I've  been  no  good  because  I 
hadn't  anyone.  I'll  be  happy,  and  I'll 
make  you  happy.  I'll  do  anything  for 
you.  I  need  you — I  want  you — so  much. 
I—" 

With  her  eyes  shut,  she  asked  in  the 
voice  of  a  last  effort,  stopping  abruptly : 
"Will  you  do  one  thing  for  me?  Will 
you  go  back  and  get  your  hat.f^" 

Her  self-control  was  exhausted.  He 
knew  it.  And  he  believed  that  if  he 
could  take  her  in  his  arms  now  he  could 
make  with  her  the  terms  of  a  capitulation 
which  she  would  never  be  able  to  break. 
He  looked  round  liim  furtively.  A  horse 
and  wagon  apj)roa(;hed  them  along  the 
road ;  an  inquisitive  woman  in  a  veranda 
rocker  was  watching  them.  He  said, 
"Will  you  wait  for  me?" 

'Jliat  spurred  her  on  again.  If  she 
had  to  wait  for  him  it  was  useless  to 
send  liini  back.    "I  can't — stand  here." 

"No,  but  you  can  walk  slowly  and 
Ict^me  catch  up  to  you." 

She  gathered  all  licr  voice  to  lie 
convincingly.    "All  right." 


He  darted  away  from  her.  She  made 
herself  walk  slowly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  began  to  quicken  her  pace. 
She  stumbled;  it  was  like  a  nightmare. 
She  could  not  get  her  breath  through 
the  pain  of  a  choked  sob  in  her  breast. 
She  wanted  to  run  and  she  glanced 
around  to  make  sure  that  he  was  out 
of  sight. 

He  was.  He  had  covered  the  distance 
to  his  gate  in  a  few  fierce,  exultant, 
swift  strides;  and  turning  in  he  had 
looked  back  at  her,  biting  his  lips;  and 
then  out  of  her  sight  between  the  gate 
posts,  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  dashed 
up  the  path.  Gosh!  He  loved  her.  He 
loved  her  and  he  had  to  have  her.  And 
he  had  almost  lost  her — damn  her !  She 
had  made  him  crawl  and  beg  and  abase 
himself.  Well,  that  was  love.  That 
was  what  it  did  to  you.  Some  day  it 
would  be  her  turn,  and  then  they  would 
be  quits.  She  loved  him.  He  knew  it. 
And  love  was  a  game  that  two  could 
play  at. 

In  an  impossible  mixture  of  emotions 
he  ran  from  her — ^humilated,  revengeful, 
triumphant,  adoring,  enraged,  and 
happy.  And  she  ran  from  him  in  as 
wild  a  conflict  of  contending  impulses, 
although  in  her  the  emotions  that  moved 
her  were  much  less  clear  and  conscious. 
It  would  overstate  her  feeling  to  say 
that  she  was  afraid  of  him  even  while 
she  pitied  him;  that  she  almost  despised 
him  and  yet  feared  that  she  could  not 
resist  him;  that  she  wanted  to  yield  to 
him,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  yield.  Those  feelings  were  some- 
where in  her  mind  but  they  were  a  con- 
fused, unintelligible  turmoil  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  panic  which  she  felt  only  as 
a  fear  of  sobbing  in  the  street — a  fear 
which  was  also  the  fear  that  if  he  came 
back  again  with  his  supplications  she 
might  break  down;  a  fear  of  herself  and 
her  weakness  as  much  as  a  fear  of  him. 

There  was  one  thing  that  neither  she 
nor  Ahui  had  noticed.  As  Alan  leaving 
her  turned  in  at  his  gate,  Van  Schoeck 
came  out  of  the  Carey  entrance  and  saw 
the  in.    He  saw  Julie  making  off'  as  fast 
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as  she  could  go,  and  over  the  Carey 
hedge,  as  he  came  slowly  forward,  he 
saw  Alan  running  up  the  path  to  his 
home,  bareheaded.  At  Julie's  first 
glance  behind  her  it  was  evident  that 
she  feared  pursuit.  Pursuit  by  whom? 
By  Alan.? 

With  that  thought  Van  Schoeck 
paused  at  the  Birdsall  gate,  watching 
her.  She  staggered  and  stopped,  looked 
over  her  shoulder  and  fled  again.  A 
wounded  bird  with  a  broken  wing  could 
not  have  seemed  more  pitiable  to  him. 
He  started  after  her  impulsively — stood 
and  stared — went  on  again — ^and  again 
hesitated.  What  had  happened?  Her 
agitation,  how  could  he  intrude  on  it? 
And  yet  if  she  were  escaping  from  Alan, 
having  sent  him  back  on  some  pretext? 

For  her  part,  when  she  first  saw  Van 
Schoeck  she  saw  him  as  a  stranger  who 
was  coming  indifferently  down  the  street 
behind  her,  and  she  tried  to  steady 
herself  to  an  ordinary  quick  walk  so  as 
not  to  attract  his  attention;  but  her 
quickest  walk  seemed  impossibly  slow — 
Alan  would  overtake  her  before  she 
could  get  anywhere.  She  ran  from  one 
elm  to  the  next.  If  she  could  only  hide 
somewhere!  In  a  house?  She  even 
thought  of  that  absurdity — of  knocking 
at  a  door  and  saying  she  was  faint  and 
asking  for  a  glass  of  water.  And  seeing 
a  cottage  conveniently  near  the  road 
behind  a  white  picket  fence,  she  looked 
round  to  be  sure  that  Alan  was  not  yet 
in  sight — and  recognized  Van  Schoeck. 

The  change  in  her  was  as  sudden  as 
if  she  had  wakened  from  a  bad  dream, 
frightened,  and  recognized  a  friendly 
face  bending  over  her  anxiously.  She 
knew  that  he  might  ask  '*What  is  the 
matter?"  And  she  wanted  to  be  able 
to  say  convincingly,  "Nothing."  She 
filled  her  lungs  with  deep,  relieved, 
steadying  breaths  while  walking  slowly, 
trying  to  calm  herself;  but  when  he 
came  beside  her  she  was  still  too  unsure 
of  herself  to  speak  and  she  could  not 
raise  her  eyes  to  him. 

"Do  you  mind,"  he  asked,  "if  I — " 

She  shook  her  head. 


He  walked  with  her,  looking  aside  at 
the  road  in  an  attempt  to  ignore  what 
she  evidently  wished  to  hide  from  him. 
"I  was  on  my  way  to  town,"  he  in- 
vented, "to  buy  some  cigars.  I  should 
have  brought  some  out  with  me.  I 
forgot  them."  He  added:  "I'll  go 
along  ahead  if  you — 

"No."  Her  voice  broke.  "Don't 
leave  me." 

After  that  no  polite  pretenses  were 
possible  to  him  and  he  made  none.  He 
went  with  her  in  silence,  and  silence  was 
what  she  needed — ^particularly  his  sort 
of  silence  which  had  a  quality  of  unem- 
barrassed repose.  He  slipped  his  hands 
lightly  into  his  coat  pockets,  adapted 
his  stride  to  hers,  and  sauntered  along 
with  her,  his  face  somewhat  grim.  He 
knew  Alan  well  enough  to  understand 
why  she  might  ask  protection.  He  could 
not  help  but  see  that  she  was  pale,  with 
an  anxious  forehead  and  worried  lips. 
He  listened  for  footsteps  behind  them. 

And  Alan,  dashing  out  of  his  gate  in  a 
state  of  jubilant  impatience,  saw  them 
afar  and  stopped  dead.  "Well,  by 
— — ^!"  he  muttered.  "Who  asked  him 
to?  .  .  ."  A  thwarted  rage  rose  in  him 
on  a  hot  wave  that  flushed  his  face 
and  he  started  forward  angrily.  But 
no!  It  passed  at  once  into  a  cold  fury, 
and  then  in  another  moment  he  was 
smiling,  white. 

Van  Schoeck  was  broad-shouldered 
and  big-limbed;  he  was  an  oarsman;  he 
walked  stoutly;  his  back  had  an  air  of 
calmly  and  competently  protecting  Julie 
— ^the  air  of  a  great  Dane.  But  stupid! 
That  was  what  made  Alan  smile.  You 
could  not  come  up  between  her  and  an 
animal  like  that  and  thrust  it  aside  into 
the  gutter.  But  you  could  arrive, 
pleasantly,  on  the  other  side  of  her  and 
use  your  wits  to  persuade  her  into  say- 
ing, "Go  home,  now.  That's  a  good 
dog." 

Stupid!  If  he  had  had  any  sense  he 
wouldn't  be  there.  He'd  know  he 
wasn't  wanted. 

As  Alan  drew  nearer  he  thought  that 
there  was  something  odd  about  the  way 
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in  which  Julie  kept  close  to  Van  Schoeck. 
She  did  not  look  at  him  and  he  did  not 
look  at  her,  but  their  elbows  all  but 
touched.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  talk- 
ing. Or  if  tliey  were  it  must  be  in  a  sort 
of  secrecy,  pretending  that  they  were  not. 
Alan  hung  back,  watching  them.  And 
suddenly  he  understood.  Biddy,  the 
poor  dumbhead,  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her  and  she  was  busy  with  her  thoughts 
— so  busy  that  she  did  not  even  notice 
him  at  her  elbow.  And  those  thoughts, 
Alan  knew,  were  of  himself. 

He  grinned  and  quickened  his  pace. 

"Well,"  he  called,  "where  did  you 
come  from,  Biddy  .f*" 

Van  Schoeck  turned  and  nodded  up 
the  road  toward  the  Careys'.  Julie 
stopped  and  brushed  at  something  on 
her  skirt  until  Alan  joined  them;  then 
she  straightened  up  between  the  two 
and  went  forward  with  them. 

"Gosh,"  Alan  laughed,  "when  I  saw 
you  walking  along  together,  do  you 
know  what  it  reminded  me  of  .^^  Do  you 
remember  the  day  I  followed  you  and 
*  Fatty'  Mondell  and  threatened  to 
throw  him  in  the  river  .f^" 

She  tried  to  smile. 

"I  was  crazy  about  her,"  he  explained 
across  her  to  Van  Schoeck;  "but  I 
didn't  know  it.  I  thought  I  was  sore 
at  her  and  I  wouldn't  speak  to  her,  and  I 
wouldn't  let  anyone  else.  Fatty  walked 
home  with  her  one  day  from  school — or 
tried  to — down  this  very  road,  begosh — 
and  I  followed  him  and  caught  up  to 
him  on  that  bridge  ahead  there  and 
threatened  to  throw  him  in  the  river  if 
he  ever  spoke  to  her  again."  He 
chuckled.  "I  was  lucky  it  wasn't  you. 
Bid.  Phil  must  be  as  hefty  as  you  are 
by  now,  but  he  was  soft  and  he  fought 
like  a  cow.  He  couldn't  even  run 
away." 

The  application  of  the  story  was 
obvious  enough,  but  if  Van  Schoeck  saw 
it  he  made  no  sign.  He  regarded  the 
distant  bridge,  cleared  his  throat,  and 
said  nothing.  Julie's  eyes  recalled  the 
incident  with  a  sudden  wide  stare  at  it; 
and  Alan,  seeing  that  illuminated  aspect 


of  her  thought,  went  on  ingratiatingly: 
"  You  were  a  good  sport  to  stand  for  nut 
the  way  you  did.  1  was  awful,  wasn't 
1?  I  made  all  sorts  of  trouble  for  her  " — 
this  to  Van  Schoeck — "and  she  never 
told  on  me.  I  don't  understand  why  I 
didn't  know  then  that  I  was  mad  about 
you."  It  was  the  amused  tone  of  an  ac- 
cepted lover.  "I  suppose  you  knew, 
didn't  you?" 

He  waited  for  her  to  reply,  bending  to 
smile  at  her.  She  was  forced  to  answer, 
"I  don't  remember." 

With  the  same  air  of  privileged  in- 
timacy, he  went  on  to  tell  Van  Schoeck 
how  he  had  climbed  to  her  window  at 
night  to  speak  to  her  when  she  was  in 
bed  with  Alice  Carey,  and  how  Carey 
came  in  on  them  and  raised  a  row  and 
threw  him  out.  "I  made  him  think  it 
was  Alice  I  was  Romeoing."  He 
laughed.  "I  believe  I  almost  thought  so 
myself.  I  was  a  mess.  I  guess  I  am 
still.  But  I'm  not  as  bad  as  I  was,  am 
I.^^"  And  when  she  did  not  answer,  he 
said  in  a  lower  voice,  "Anyway,  I  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me,  now,  don't 
I.?" 

He  said  it  as  if  he  intended  it  for  her 
ear  alone,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  quite 
audible  to  Van  Schoeck;  and  Van 
Schoeck  naturally  withdrew  a  little  from 
her.  At  once,  unseen  by  Alan,  she 
caught  at  Van  Schoeck's  hand  beside 
her.  And  at  once  all  Alan's  elaborate 
campaign  of  insinuation  and  finesse  was 
secretly  defeated. 

Her  movement  was  no  more  than  a 
frightened  and  impulsive  clutching  at 
Biddy.  And  his  response  to  it  was  no 
more  than  a  candid  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  from  which  hers  slowly  with- 
drew as  if  reassured.  But  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  understanding  between 
them  it  was  more  effective  than  if  she 
had  whispered,  "Don't  leave  me.  It 
isn't  as  he  pretends" — and  he  had 
replied,  "Thanks.  I  understand.  I'm 
here  to  stay."  No  words  could  have 
been  as  sincere  as  her  silent  reaching  for 
him  nor  as  poignant  as  the  cold  trem- 
bling of  her  touch.  Certainly,  no  words 
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could  have  moved  him  so  much  or  put 
between  them,  deeper  than  words,  such 
a  confident  reliance  on  accepted  trust. 

Alan  continued  to  assume  that  he 
shared  with  her  some  delicious  senti- 
mental secret  in  which  Van  Schoeck  had 
no  proper  part;  and  she  endured  it 
without  response,  and  Van  Schoeck 
ignored  it  politely.  They  were  bafl&ing. 
At  the  bridge  the  sidewalk  for  pedes- 
trians was  only  wide  enough  to  let  two 
go  abreast,  and  Alan  drew  her  with  him 
and  forced  Van  Schoeck  to  fall  behind; 
but  Biddy  seemed  unembarrassed.  In 
fact  he  watched  her  with  as  serenely 
interested  an  eye  as  if  she  were  his  wife, 
to  whom  some  absurd  foreigner  was 


paying  extravagant  attentions;  and 
when  Alan  muttered  to  her,  "Can't  we 
get  rid  of  the  Old  Gooseberry  she 
pretended  not  to  understand. 

''Can  I  see  you  to-night.^"  he  asked, 
in  the  tone  of  an  assignation. 

She  thought  it  over  calmly.  "No. 
I'll  be  busy." 

"Then  when  may  I  see  you  to-mor- 
row.^^" 

She  wasted  time — their  precious  time 
alone — ^deliberating  over  her  reply  to 
that  too.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"But,  darling,"  he  protested,  "I 
must  see  you!" 

She  neither  admitted  nor  denied  it. 


SHE  WAS  STILL  TOO  UNSURE  OF  HERSELF  TO  SPEAI& 
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"In  the  morning?" 

They  were  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
little  bridge.  She  shook  her  head.  "I 
don't  think  I  ought  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  and  she  turned  to  let  Van  Schoeck 
join  them. 

"But  heavens  and  earth,"  Alan  cried, 
"  what  are  you  talking  about  Of  course, 
I  must  see  you  to-morrow.  What's  the 
matter  with  you?" 

And  the  ridiculous  Biddy — as  if  he 
had  any  place  in  the  discussion — said, 
"It's  my  last  day.  I  have  to  go  back  to 
New  York." 

To  Alan's  surprise  she  looked  at  Van 
Schoeck  as  if  this  statement  were  im- 
portant. "Well,"  she  said,  gently,  "I 
suppose  I'll  be  calling  on  Miss  Perrin 
sometime  in  the  afternoon.  I  see  so 
little  of  her  during  the  school  week  that 
I  like  to  be  with  her  more  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays." 

"Of  course." 

"Well  then,"  Alan  broke  in  on  them 
with  a  loud,  possessive  voice,  "we'll  way- 
lay you,  coming  and  going,  and  if  little 
Old  Maid  Martha  sees  anything  of  you 
she'll  have  to  crawl  out  of  bed  to  do  it." 

She  did  not  reply.  She  was  thinking 
vaguely  that  Van  Schoeck  had  no 
mother.  And  this  was  not  as  irrelevant 
a  thought  as  it  might  have  seemed  to 
her  if  she  had  been  clearly  conscious  of 
it.  He  was  trying  to  come  between  her 
and  Alan,  as  Phil  Mondell  had  tried; 
and  Phil's  mother  had  forbidden  him  to 
go  with  her.  Van  Schoeck  had  no  one  to 
interfere.  If  Alan  waylaid  her  to- 
morrow. Van  Schoeck  would  be  there. 
True,  he  had  said  that  to-morrow  would 
be  his  last  day,  but  she  understood  what 
he  meant;  it  would  be  his  last  day  for 
this  particular  visit.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  ask  liim  when  lie  would  be  back. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  him  as  explicitly 
as  that.  And,  of  course,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  he  had  taken  the 
place  in  her  emotions  which  J*hil 
Mondell  had  once  briefly  filled. 

Alaii  was  conif)l;iiuing  llmt  between 
teacliing  school,  liclping  lier  f;illier,  and 
visiting  the  sick  she  had  no  time  to  her- 


self at  all.  "And  no  time  to  me''  he 
said,  "either.  I  think  your  father 
ought  to  have  more  sense.  He  must  be  a 
darned  poor  business  man  or  he  wouldn't 
need  you  to  help  him." 

If  she  joined  them  to-morrow,  how 
could  she  meet  Mrs.  Birdsall?  She  was 
facing  that  problem  absent-mindedly 
when  Alan's  criticism  of  her  father  came 
into  the  picture.  She  looked  at  it  and 
she  was  scornfully  amazed.  The  con- 
trast between  her  parent  and  his! 
Could  anyone  imagine  her  father  talking 
of  her  as  his  mother  had  spoken  of  him? 
The  disloyalty  of  it!  Her  father! 

"My  father,"  she  said  coldly — and 
went  no  farther. 

He  saw  that  he  had  offended  her  and 
it  irritated  him.  "Oh  rats,"  he  argued. 
"You're  fond  of  him,  of  course,  but  a 
person  has  to  have  some  sense  about 
parents.  You  have  to  live  your  own  life. 
You  can't  be  under  their  wings  forever." 

They  were  making  their  way  through 
the  congested  activities  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  two  business  blocks 
of  Center  Street,  where  rows  of  farmers' 
wagons  stood  at  the  curbs  and  shoppers 
bumped  one  another  sluggishly  as  they 
flowed  and  stagnated  round  the  doors 
and  window  displays  of  the  shops.  They 
yielded  to  Van  Schoeck's  formidable 
bulk  and  he  carried  Julie  with  him;  but 
Alan,  infuriatingly  disregarded,  had  to 
drop  behind  to  avoid  the  collisions  that 
he  hated,  and  this  annoyed  him.  Her 
manner  of  refusing  to  reply  to  his  criti- 
cism of  her  father  annoyed  him.  Van 
Schoeck's  assumption  of  the  duties  of  an 
escort  to  her  annoyed  him.  His  in- 
ability to  continue  any  connected  con- 
versation with  her  through  the  milling  of 
this  herd  of  human  cattle  annoyed  him. 
And  all  his  exasperations  came  to  a 
focus  of  dynamic  contempt  when  he  saw 
on  the  street  the  absurd  delivery  wagon 
of  "John  Cane,  Groceries  and  Pro- 
visions"— ^drawn  by  a  shameless  old 
white  horse,  dirty  with  stall  stains, 
limping  like  a  tramp — driven  by  the 
ancient  and  outcast  negro  in  his 
swcaL-soiled  felt  hut — and  the  wagou 
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itself  a  perambulating  ruin  of  dished 
wheels  and  foundered  canvas  top,  sun- 
cracked,  mud-caked.  Her  father!  Her 
family!  Her  work  behind  the  counter! 
They  passed  before  his  enraged  eyes 
embodied  in  that  disgraceful  vehicular 
association  of  shiftlessness  and  business 
ineptitude  and  penny-picking  retail 
trade  which  had  no  more  dignity  than 
junk  peddling. 

He  could  not  bear  to  go  with  Biddy 
to  the  door  of  a  shop  that  became  in  his 
apprehension  as  ridiculous  as  the  horse 
and  wagon.  "Good-by,"  he  said  in  a 
brutal  voice.  "I've  got  to  get  some 
cigarettes." 

They  turned,  surprised.  They  saw 
only  his  back  as  he  bumped  against  a 
fat  woman  and  caromed  into  the  open 
door  of  the  druggist's  on  the  corner. 

They  crossed  the  street  in  silence. 
When  they  reached  the  opposite  curb 
she  said,  "You'd  better  go  back  with 
him.  I'm  all  right,  now.  Thanks." 
She  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it 
slowly.  The  look  that  passed  between 
them  was  as  grateful  as  a  promise  given 
and  accepted.  She  added  to  it,  '*  I — I'll 
look  for  you  to-morrow." 

He  did  not  need  to  say,  '*  I'll  be  there." 

He  watched  her  to  the  door  of  her 
father's  shop.  He  looked  around  at  the 
neighboring  buildings  and  the  railroad 
station  across  the  way  and  the  front  of 
the  Union  Hotel  that  faced  him — ob- 
viously to  fix  the  location  of  the  grocery 
in  his  mind — and  then  he  turned 
thoughtfully  to  rejoin  Alan. 

XXXV 

In  the  years  before  Cane  came  to  Fin- 
dellen — when  Julie's  mastodons  and 
dinosaurs  were  its  most  prominent 
citizens — the  hills  behind  Findellen  had 
been  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  edges  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
flowed  over  the  Findellen  flats.  Now 
the  nearest  beach  was  fifty  miles  away, 
and  Atlantic  City  made  its  living  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  southern  water  and 
the  tempered  air;  but  there  were  times, 


in  spring  especially,  when  a  steaming 
mist  rolled  in  over  Findellen,  warm  from 
the  sea,  and  the  sun  shone  red  through 
the  humidity  of  a  hothouse;  and  if  you 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  old  shoreline 
above  the  flats  you  could  imagine  that  the 
prehistoric  monsters  were  still  wallow- 
ing in  the  blue  ocean  of  haze  which  had 
submerged  Findellen  and  all  its  works. 
This  washhouse  heat  would  hold  some- 
times for  days  when  the  breeze  was 
right;  and  then  suddenly  the  air  cur- 
rents would  shift,  a  winter  wind  would 
blow  from  the  snows  on  the  northern 
hillsides,  and  Findellen  would  shiver  in 
a  freezing  rain  that  struck  a  chill  to  the 
spinal  marrow.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
town  that  its  mercury  could  fall  fifty 
degrees  in  twelve  hours — from  eighty 
degrees  at  midday  to  frost  at  night. 

The  hardened  old  inhabitants  were 
wary  of  these  fluctuations,  and  they 
were  as  little  misled  by  a  premature 
April  as  the  oaks  on  Mountain  Avenue. 
But  Cane  had  come  to  Findellen  in  the 
delusion  that  he  was  moving  due  south 
from  New  York,  and  he  was  as  op- 
timistic about  Findellen's  unseasonable 
flaws  of  hot  weather  as  the  peach  trees 
that  had  originally  emigrated  from  the 
Orient  and  still  kept  in  their  buds  the 
early  pubescence  of  the  East.  He  had 
caught  his  cold  from  a  March  day  that 
pretended  to  be  tropical  and  ended  by 
being  arctic;  and  all  day  Saturday — 
while  Julie  was  engaged  with  Alan  and 
Van  Schoeck — he  had  suffered  in  his 
winter  underclothes,  sniffling  pessimis- 
tically, with  the  perspiration  shining  on 
his  bald  head  as  he  waited  on  his  cus- 
tomers and  hurried  to  and  fro.  Satur- 
day night  was  not  as  busy  as  it  might 
have  been  and  he  was  miserable  with 
the  suspicion  that  his  trade  was  falling 
off.  Julie  seemed  silent  and  dejected. 
He  went  to  bed  convinced  that  he  was  a 
physical  and  economic  failure.  But 
when  the  sun  rose  red  and  hot  again  on 
Sunday  morning,  his  hopes  rose  with  it. 
His  cold  seemed  much  better.  Though 
his  lungs  were  sore  and  he  had  difficulty 
breathing  the  stale  air  of  the  bedroom, 
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there  was  a  sort  of  cheerful  fever  in  his 
veins  and  he  felt  excitedly  alive  and 
active  minded. 

He  was  allowed  to  lie  in  bed  late  on 
Sunday  morning,  recovering  from  the 
strain  of  Saturday  night,  and  he 
stretched  himself  luxuriously,  as  warm 
as  a  sunning  lizard.  His  imaginary 
dynamo  for  the  production  of  anti- 
gravity  had  recently  developed  unex- 
pected possibilities.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that  the  current  might  be  convert- 
ible, possibly,  into  a  form  of  molecular 
repulsion  which  could  melt  and,  as  it 
were,  evaporate  any  solid  body.  You 
might,  for  instance,  lead  a  number  of 
wires  from  the  machine  to  the  face  of  a 
hillside  and  turn  on  a  current  that 
would  eat  a  tunnel  through  the  rock. 
Between  the  points  where  the  wires 
were  grounded  even  a  mass  of  granite 
would  crack  and  flake  and  pulverize 
into  a  finer  and  finer  rubble  as  the  current 
continued  to  break  it  up,  until  finally, 
if  the  power  were  applied  to  the  heap  of 
crumble,  the  very  dust  itself  would  disap- 
pear in  a  smoking  cloud  of  gases.  This 
would  simplify  all  tunnel  work;  it  would 
make  an  incredible  difference  to  mining 
and  it  would  give  man  an  enormous 
accession  of  power  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  could  not  only  dig  and  tunnel 
and  level  out  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth  magically;  by  reversing  the  cur- 
rent of  the  machine  in  some  way,  he 
could  also  form  rock  out  of  sand  again 
and  line  his  tunnel  with  a  flinty  shell 
of  granite,  and  build  stone  houses  in  a 
mold,  and  put  a  surface  harder  than 
cement  on  his  dirt  roads. 

Lying  on  his  back  in  bed  with  his 
near-sighted  eyes  on  the  blurred  ceiling, 
Cane  pursued  prophetically  these  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future.  They  were 
infinite.  Such  a  power  of  creating 
molecular  repulsion  would  melt  the  forts 
of  an  enemy  in  war  and  dissolve  his  ships 
and  destroy  his  armies.  The  whole 
f)rison  system  of  the  world  would  be 
undermined.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  guard  the  treasures  of  mints  and 
savings  banks.    A  burglar  with  a  port- 


able j)lant  could  cut  through  the  wall 
of  a  safety-deposit  vault  as  easily  as  if 
he  were  melting  snow  with  a  blowtorch. 
Who,  in  that  case,  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  waste  his  life  storing  up 
riches.'^  A  man  would  accumulate  no 
more  than  he  could  use  from  day  to  day. 
The  social  system  would  be  entirely 
altered.  All  the  reforms  for  which  the 
socialists  were  clamoring  would  come  to 
pass  scientifically.  Science  would  change 
politics,  as  it  had  abolished  so  much 
superstition,  by  the  exercise  of  an  intel- 
ligence which  was  indifferent  to  con- 
sequences. 

And  Cane  found  himself  consoled.  Of 
late  when  he  considered  the  instinctive 
nature  of  man  he  had  been  appalled  to 
realize  how  little  room  there  was  for  the 
operation  of  intelligence  in  human  af- 
fairs; unreasonable  instincts  continually 
revolted  against  intelligence  and  de- 
throned it.  Now  he  perceived  that 
intelligence  might  change  the  circum- 
stances of  man  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
instincts  would  be  paralyzed.  For  in- 
stance, how  could  the  ego-instinct  of 
unreasonable  greed  continue  to  operate 
if  science  made  it  impossible  for  greed 
to  defend  its  hoard  He  felt  as  if  the 
sun  at  his  window  had  already  risen 
on  a  new  era.  He  could  not- remain  in 
bed  while  such  prodigies  impended.  He 
threw  off  the  bedclothes  and  began  to 
dress. 

And  he  dressed  too  lightly — not  only 
because  his  skin  felt  feverish  but  be- 
cause intelligence  was  too  proud  to  con- 
sider whether  the  heat  would  last.  Some 
day  man  would  find  a  way  to  make  the 
weather  what  he  wished.  He  went  to 
shave  at  the  running  water  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  Some  day  science  would 
learn,  with  a  beard  eradicator,  how  to 
make  a  shave  permanent.  Julie  was  not 
yet  downstairs  but  the  dining  table  was 
set  and  his  wife  was  in  the  kitchen  heat- 
ing water  for  porridge  and  mixing  batter 
for  the  Sunday  breakfast  pancakes.  He 
did  not  speak  to  her;  she  lived  through 
Sunday  now  in  a  sternly  devout  silen 
which  Julie  and  he  respected.   She  w 


farmers'  wagons  stood  at  the  curbs  and  shoppers  flowed  round  the  windows 


tall  and  grim  and  bony,  gray-haired, 
jacketed  in  an  old  gray  sweater  over  a 
brown  cloth  dress;  and  she  mixed  her 
batter  and  stirred  her  porridge  with  as 
weird  a  solemnity  as  if  she  were  a  witch 
who  was  silently  absorbed  in  incanta- 
tions. Some  day  science  would  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  the  universe  and  give 
mankind  a  religion  that  should  leave 
them  unashamed  of  their  humanity. 

Julie  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a 
house  dress,  looking  fresh  but  worried, 
and  her  father  and  she  exchanged  smiles 
of  greeting  without  words.  He  was 
eager  to  tell  her  his  new  hope — it  would 
cheer  her  up — and  he  pointed  at  the 
window  and  made  signs  to  her  across  the 
table,  inviting  her  to  come  out  for  a 
walk  with  him  as  soon  as  the  housework 
was  done.  She  accepted  with  a  pleased 
nod.  They  ate  ill-cooked  food,  from 
cheap  and  ugly  dishes,  in  a  soiled  and 
sordid-looking  room;  for  Mrs.  Cane  had 
neither  taste  nor  efficiency  as  a  house- 
keeper, and  she  would  not  let  Julie  do 
more  than  help  with  the  fixed  routine, 
and  she  skimped  and  saved  money  on  all 
the  household  expenses.  To  any  eye  that 


did  not  understand  them  their  break- 
fast would  have  seemed  a  shabby  meal 
eaten  in  the  silence  of  unsociable,  low 
life,  with  every  realistic  detail  of  do- 
mestic ugliness  round  them;  but  they 
were  no  more  depressed  by  their  sur- 
roundings than  the  rich  would  have  been 
elated  by  liveried  servants  and  gold 
plate.  Mrs.  Cane,  indifferent  to  what 
she  ate  or  the  room  in  which  she  ate  it, 
was  wrapped  in  the  sort  of  meditation 
which  made  the  persecuted  saints  of  old 
oblivious  to  the  discomforts  of  their 
dungeons.  Cane  was  as  far  above  food 
and  his  four  walls  as  Darwin  on  the 
morning  that  he  first  sat  down  to  the 
table  with  the  earliest  intimations  of 
his  theory  of  evolution  in  his  mind.  And 
Julie  might  as  well  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  throne,  breakfasting  in  unre- 
garded magnificence  with  the  king  and 
queen  while  her  heart  tried  to  consider 
and  reject  the  lover  of  her  childhood  who 
had  returned,  ineligible,  to  court  her. 

That  lover  had  passed  a  sulky  evening 
and  a  restless  night.  Angry  with  his 
mother  because  she  had  failed  with 
Julie — though  he  did  not  ask  what  had 
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passed  between  them — and  resenting 
Van  Schoeck's  intrusion  on  his  affairs, 
he  had  thrown  down  his  book  and  gone 
to  bed  early,  leaving  them  pegging 
stupidly  at  their  cribbage  board.  He 
was  full  of  enmity  against  Carey,  and 
his  mother,  and  Van  Schoeck,  and  Cane, 
and  Julie  herself;  and  it  kept  him 
awake  until  he  foresaw  how,  if  he  con- 
quered Julie,  he  could  triumph  over 
them  all.  He  pictured  Julie  as  meek  in 
his  revengeful  arms  as  she  had  been  on 
the  day  she  brought  him  the  tennis 
balls  and  promised  not  to  tell  that  he 
had  hidden  them.  He  was  cruel  to  her 
and  she  smiled  adoringly.  He  struck 
her  and  she  kissed  his  hand.  He  caught 
her  to  him  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  be  cruel  to  her  again. 

He  fell  asleep  on  that  romantic  vision. 

He  woke  to  the  resolution  that  he 
must  see  her  at  once — ^that  he  could  not 
wait  for  her  afternoon  visit  to  the 
Perrins — and  while  he  bathed  and 
dressed  and  breakfasted  he  was  busy 
planning  how  he  should  call  for  her,  and 
persuade  her  to  come  walking  with  him, 
and  talk  to  her  of  what  he  wished  her  to 
do.  His  mother  had  her  breakfast  in 
bed,  and  Biddy  on  his  arrival  at  the 
table  interrupted  with  no  more  than  a 
remark  about  the  weather;  so  Alan  was 
free  to  rehearse  a  conversation  with 
Julie  in  which  he  was  frank  about  her 
father  and  the  grocery  store.  That 
point  must  be  settled.  He  was  not  very 
clear  about  what  he  intended  to  do  for 
her  in  the  way  of  marriage;  she  might 
have  to  wait  until  he  had  made  his 
career;  but  meanwhile  she  would  be 
engaged  to  him  and  devoted  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  have  any 
relations  with  her  family  and  her  deliv- 
ery wagon.  He  would  have  to  make 
that  plain.  After  they  were  married  he 
could  solve  the  whole  problem  by  taking 
her  away  from  Findellen;  but  before 
they  were  married  she  would  have  to 
avoid  the  social  odium  of  being  a  shop- 
girl,. There  was  no  sense  in  trying  to 
override  that  prejudice  in  pc()j)l('.  What- 
ever might  be  her  feeling  for  her  father, 


she  would  have  to  behave  with  dis- 
cretion and  gradually  withdraw  herself 
from  association  with  a  grocery  store 
that  was  so  ridiculous  it  was  shameful. 

He  got  away  from  Van  Schoeck  with- 
out telling  where  he  was  going,  and  he 
walked  the  river  road  with  a  determined 
briskness  that  flagged  only  as  he  came 
up  Center  Street  toward  Cane's  house. 
He  looked  at  it  with  distaste.  There 
was  no  door  to  knock  at  but  the  shop 
door.  He  peered  through  the  glass  at 
the  deserted  counter  and  the  clutter  of 
goods.  He  knocked — and  knocked  again. 
He  tried  to  rattle  the  door  but  it  was 
held  firmly  by  an  iron  bar  that  came 
across  the  glass  on  the  inside.  He 
pounded  with  an  impatient  fist.  There 
was  no  answer.  Damn! 

The  family,  at  breakfast  in  the  dining 
room  over  the  back  of  the  shop,  might 
have  heard  him  if  the  doors  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  kitchen  stairway  had 
been  open;  but  those  were  never  open 
on  Sunday;  it  was  part  of  Mrs.  Cane's 
Sabbath  observance  that  they  should  be 
religiously  closed. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  looked  up  at 
the  parlor  windows,  enraged  at  Cane's 
absurdity  in  shutting  up  his  daughter 
over  a  locked  shop.  What  a  life!  Ob- 
viously she  was  not  expected  to  have 
friends,  to  receive  visitors,  to  go  out  or 
come  in  on  the  only  day  that  she  was 
free  to  be  a  social  human  being.  The 
windows  were  closed.  He  could  see 
nothing  but  the  roller  blinds  and  the 
cheap  lace  curtains.  He  hated  the  silly 
red  of  the  shop  front.  "The  Old  Fin- 
dellen Grocery!"  What  had  made 
the  fool  advertise  that  he  was  a  sub- 
urban back  number .^^  And  could  any- 
thing be  more  ineffective  than  the  fly- 
blown mandarin  in  the  show  window 
surrounded  by  piles  of  faded  canned 
goods  without  price  marks? 

He  would  have  to  telephone  her.  And 
he  had  avoided  telephoning  her  because 
over  the  wire  it  would  be  easier  for  her 
to  refuse  to  come  with  him.  He  turned 
back  to  the  Union  Hotel;  but  there  the 
only  'phone  was  at  the  office  desk  and  in 
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front  of  the  office  window  were  four  of 
those  mysterious  loungers  who  seem  to 
live  sitting  on  the  small  of  the  back  in 
the  tilted  chairs  of  a  suburban  hotel 
office,  dully  watching  a  dull  street.  He 
could  not  talk  to  Julie  while  they 
listened. 

There  might  be  a  public  'phone  in  the 
railway  station. 

There  was  not.  The  station  was  an 
old  wooden  building  that  had  not  long  to 
live  and,  pending  the  erection  of  its 
brick-and-tile  successor,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Alan 
stood  in  an  empty  waiting  room  that 
smelled  of  dust  and  stale  tobacco  juice, 
and  looked  out  at  Cane's  small  shop 
through  a  dirty  window  across  the  rusted 
grass  plot  of  the  station  square.  Love 
of  Heaven,  what  a  place  to  live!  And 
what  a  stupid  animal  Cane  must  be  to 
keep  a  girl  like  Julie  living  there ! 

He  was  coming  down  the  station  steps 
again — on  his  way  to  telephone  desper- 
ately from  the  Union  Hotel — when  he 
saw  some  one  in  Cane's  doorway  and 
recognized  Julie,  standing  with  her 
back  to  him  while  Cane  relocked  the 
door.  She  was  going  to  church!  That 
Sunday  possibility  had  not  occurred  to 
him.  He  stared  at  the  prospect  irreso- 
lutely. Well,  if  it  had  to  be  done,  he 
could  go  to  church  with  her.  He  threw 
away  his  cigarette,  prepared  to  follow 
her. 

He  did  not  know  to  what  congregation 
they  belonged,  so  he  planned  to  follow 
at  a  safe  distance  until  he  saw  them 
approaching  their  church;  then  he 
would  hurry  forward  and  overtake  them 
innocently  at  the  door  and  enter  with 
them  as  a  fellow-worshiper  and  sit  be- 
side Julie  in  their  pew.  Her  father  could 
not  object  to  that.  Heavens,  what  a 
guy  the  man  looked ! 

Cane  was  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat,  too 
small  for  him,  that  rode  high  on  his 
head.  His  clothes  were  obviously  ready 
made  and  too  large — a  light  spring  suit 
that  had  come  wrinkled  from  the 
clothes  press.  The  sleeves  hung  down 
to  his  knuckles  and  the  bottom  of  a 


trouser  leg  had  caught  up  at  the  back  on 
one  of  the  shoe  pulls  of  his  Congress 
gaiters.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  pathet- 
ically arrayed  in  his  cheap  Sunday 
best.  Julie  stopped  him  on  the  shop 
steps  to  point  at  the  trouser  leg.  He 
freed  it,  absent-mindedly,  while  talking 
to  her.  They  moved  toward  Mountain 
Avenue  and  Alan  began  to  cross  the 
station  square  in  cautious  pursuit  of 
them.   They  did  not  look  round. 

Julie  was  carrying  a  closed  parasol 
and  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ferrule  of  it, 
poking  at  the  sidewalk  as  she  listened. 
Cane  was  making  little  excited  gestures 
at  the  roadway  and  the  telephone  poles 
and  the  shop  fronts,  or  running  a  finger 
nervously  round  inside  his  collar,  which 
seemed  to  pinch  him,  or  tipping  his  hat 
back  from  his  eyes  and  then  pulling  it 
down  again,  or  coughing  briefly  behind 
his  hand  when  he  had  made  a  point  in 
whatever  it  was  that  he  was  arguing. 
And  every  one  of  these  gestures  Alan 
hated.  They  seemed  feverishly  in- 
effective. He  wondered  what  in  the 
world  the  fool  was  talking  about. 

And  Cane,  of  course,  was  foretelling 
what  would  happen  to  the  world  when 
his  machine  for  the  production  of  molec- 
ular repulsion  and  molecular  attraction 
should  be  in  common  use.  Julie  at  first 
did  not  get  his  point  that  the  pull  of 
gravity — ^the  power  of  attraction  which 
held  the  heavenly  bodies  together  in 
space — ^was  probably  the  same  power 
that  held  together  the  atoms  and  mole- 
cules of  all  the  different  sorts  of  matter 
that  made  up  the  earth  and  everything 
that  was  on  it.  When  she  saw  this  it 
was  easy  to  understand  how  the  dyna- 
mo that  produced  antigravity  in  a  fly- 
ing machine  might  be  made  to  charge  a 
rock  with  a  repulsion  in  its  atoms  that 
would  force  them  to  separate  and  fall 
apart.  And  not  only  rocks  and  solid 
bodies!  The  same  dynamo  could  dry 
up  the  ocean  by  splitting  the  drops  of 
water  into  their  constituent  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  steaming 
these  off.  Moreover,  if  you  could  break 
up  water  that  way  into  its  inflammable 
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gases,  you  could  burn  tlie  liydrogen  in 
the  oxygen  and  use  water  as  a  fuel  as 
easily  as  you  now  used  kerosene. 

The  wooden  houses  that  they  passed 
— you  could  fill  their  walls  with  loose 
sand,  turn  on  your  current  of  molecular 
attraction,  and  harden  the  sand  into 
granite.  You  could  cover  the  outer 
clapboards  with  stucco  and  then  trans- 
form that  soft  plaster  into  something  as 
durable  as  flint.  You  could  heat  the 
house  with  burned  water.  You  could 
move  your  home  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other  by  charging  it  with 
antigravity  throughout  its  walls  and 
floors  and  ceilings,  and  floating  it  across 
lots  like  a  balloon.  There  was  no  end 
to  the  miracles  you  might  perform. 
"Anything's  possible,"  he  prophesied. 
"Anything!" 

Everything  that  he  saw  suggested  a 
ne,w  marvel  to  him;  and  Julie,  listening 


without  too  much  attention,  got  the 
happy  feeling  which  she  always  got 
from  her  father — the  elated  feeling  that 
she  and  the  rest  of  mankind  were  po- 
tentially all- wise  and  all-powerful,  that 
every  human  limitation  would  some  day 
be  transcended,  that  all  the  little  worries 
and  inadequacies  of  life  were  temporary 
and  passing — even  Alan  and  his  moods. 
She  was  above  him. 

The  sun  was  warm,  though  a  chill 
wind  was  stirring.  A  robin  called  to 
them  in  the  voice  of  May  from  some 
hemlocks.  Up  the  road  ahead,  now 
that  they  had  come  out  of  the  town,  the 
wooded  hills  were  ruddy  with  the  first 
flush  of  spring  in  the  bare  twigs  of  the 
treetops. 

And  at  this  unfortunate  moment  for 
Alan  he  woke  from  his  fixed  idea  that  the 
Canes  were  on  their  way  to  church.  He 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  but  fenced 
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fields  and  the  country  road  before 
them.  They  were  out  for  a  walk!  Hoot 
magoots!  Here  was  Julie  ready  to  be 
courted  under  her  father's  very  nose,  and 
here  was  the  ridiculous  "Sugar  Cane" 
ready  to  be  made  more  ridiculous — to 
be  lowered  into  his  proper  place  in  his 
daughter's  eyes — by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  satiric  wit.  He  moved  forward 
gayly  to  the  combat.  It  was  symbolic 
that  Cane's  defenseless  back  remained 
unaware  of  his  approach.  He  felt  able 
to  make  Julie  as  contemptuous  of  her 
father  as  he  was  himself  before  Cane  be- 
came conscious  of  what  was  being  done 
to  him.  That  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  taking  her  away  from  all  asso- 
ciation with  The  Old  and  Decrepit 
Findellen  Grocery! 

"Good  morning!"  he  called.  "Are 
you  out  for  a  Sunday  walk,  too?  " 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  challenge,  and 
when  they  turned,  startled,  he  tried  to 
modify  the  effect  of  it  with  his  most  en- 
gaging smile;  and  he  succeeded  with 
Julie,  who  thought  his  greeting  merely 
boyish,  but  he  failed  with  Cane.  Cane 
saw  him  as  an  impertinent  intruder. 
And  when  Julie  murmured  the  name 
"Alan  Birdsall,"  he  nodded  curtly, 
pulled  his  hat  down  farther  on  his  eyes, 
clasped  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
walked  on. 

Alan  fell  in  line  on  the  other  side  of 
Julie .  * '  What  were  you  talking  about  ? ' ' 
he  asked.  "I  thought  you  were  having 
an  argument." 

More  impertinence!  What  business 
was  it  of  his?  This  was  the  boy  who  had 
called  Julie  "Sugar  Cane,"  and  risked 
her  reputation  by  climbing  into  her  bed- 
room at  night.  When  Julie  had  re- 
ported "Alan  Birdsall's  back.  I  met 
him  on  the  street.  He's  changed,"  Cane 
had  grumbled,  "Any  change  in  him 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better,"  and 
thought  no  more  about  it.  Now  he 
realized  that  Alan's  return  might  be 
serious.  The  young  pup  must  have 
followed  them  on  the  street  till  they  were 
out  of  town.   Was  he  after  Julie .^^ 

And  Julie,  at  her  ease,  proud  of  her 


father  and  safe  at  his  side,  explained  in 
reply  to  Alan  that  Cane  had  been  de- 
scribing a  machine — a  machine  that 
would  lift  things  and  do  all  sorts  of  other 
things  by  a  kind  of  repulsion.  She  was 
not  clear  in  her  account  of  it  and  Cane 
did  not  help  her. 

"Do  you  mean  that  it's  a  new  inven- 
tion?" Alan  asked. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "it  hasn't  been 
invented  yet — but  it  will  be." 

"Oh."  Alan  leaned  forward  to  smile 
past  her  at  Cane.  It  was  a  superior  and 
skeptical  smile.  "It  sounds  like  a  pipe 
dream." 

"No  doubt,"  Cane  said  hoarsely,  glar- 
ing at  the  rise  of  the  road.  "Science 
sounds  like  that — see? — to  anyone  that 
ain't  educated." 

Alan  bowed  with  a  broad  gesture. 
"You're  right.  I've  been  to  school  but 
I've  learned  nothing.  The  people  who 
don't  go  to  school  are  the  wise  ones." 

Cane  thrust  back  his  hat.  "An'  that's 
true/'  he  cried.  "In  your  colleges  all 
they  do  is  learn  you  not  to  think.  They 
tell  you  this  an'  that,  an'  you  believe  it. 
If  you  learn  how  to  read  an'  Write — an' 
then  you  read  for  yourself  an'  think  for 
yourself — you  get  a  better  education." 

"For  instance,  this  machine,  now," 
Alan  cut  in  slyly. 

"Never  mind  this  machine  now.  I 
don't  discuss  it  with  you.  I  know  the 
sort  o'  mind  youve  got.  I  don't  waste 
time  on  it." 

"Father!"  Julie  said,  pale. 

"I've  no  mind  at  all,"  Alan  teased. 
"My  only  virtue  is  my  modesty.  I 
know  I  don't  know  anything.  When 
you  realize  that,  you  begin  to — ^" 

"Conceit!"  Cane  sneered.  "Bump- 
tious young  conceit!  Mock  modesty! 
I  know  your  sort!   You  can't  fool  me." 

"You  shouldn't  taunt  me  with  it. 
You  ought  to  pity  me." 

"I  do.  I  pity  you.  Everything  I've 
ever  heard  about  you  from  the  first, 
when  you  were  calling  names  in  school 
an'  climbing  in  windows  an'  making 
trouble  every  way," 

"I  was  awful.   I  admit  it." 
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"Till  to-day,  when  you  came  up  here 
with  a  smirk  to  insult  me." 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"With  talk  about  a  pipe  dream,  be- 
cause you're  an  ignorant  young  cur." 

He  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  confronting  Alan,  with  Julie 
vainly  attempting  to  pacify  him.  His 
face  was  red,  his  eyes  wild  in  an  excess 
of  rage  that  she  had  never  seen  in  him 
before.   It  frightened  her. 

"I  didn't  intend  to  insult  you." 

"You  intended  it  an'  you  did  it.  Now 
you  can  get  out.  I  don't  want  anything 
to  do  with  you,  I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
you.    I  don't  want  to  walk  with  you." 

"Mr.  Cane,  I'm  too  fond  of  Julia — " 

"'Julia!'  She's  not 'Julia' to  you.  Call 
her  'Sugar  Cane'  an'  get  out." 

"And  she's  too  fond  of  me — ^" 

"Is  she!   Then,  by  the  eternal—" 

"Father!"  Julie  begged.  "Please 
don't.   He's  nothing  to  me." 

"Julia!"  Alan  protested. 

She  turned  to  him  in  distress.  "He's 
not  well.   Please  go." 

She  tried  to  take  her  father's  arm. 
He  held  her  off.  "He  says  you're  fond 
of 'm,"  he  accused  her. 

"No,  no.  I'm  not.  I  was  once — long 
ago — but  I'm  not  any  more.  It's  all 
right.  He'll  go  away  and  not  bother 
us  any  more." 

Alan  took  it  doubtfully — as  a  daugh- 
ter's attempt  to  protect  herself  and  her 
lover  from  an  interfering  parent. 

Cane  looked  at  her  with  the  eyes  of 
a  drunken  man,  swaying  a  little. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  assured  him.  "He 
thinks  I'm — I'm  fond  of  him,  but  I'm 
not.  He  doesn't  understand.  It's  all 
right.   Don't  mind  him." 

A  wavering  rationality  seemed  to 
focus  in  [lis  gaze.  He  blinked,  reluctant. 

"He'll  not  annoy  us,"  she  said.  "He'll 
not  bother  us  any  more.  He  didn't 
understand.  That  was  all."  She  drew 
(Jane's  arm  through  hers  and  turned 
with  him  to  continue  on  their  way  up 
the -hill;  and  she  said  to  Alan  without 
even  glancing  at  him,  "Now,  please  go 
away.'* 


It  staggered  Alan  but  it  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  away.  His 
infuriated  egotism — if  nothing  more — 
would  not  let  him.  He  went  with  them, 
beside  Julie  again.  "Look  here,"  he 
said,  thickly.  "I  haven't  done  any- 
thing to  be  treated  this  way.  I  didn't 
mean  to  insult  him.  I  only  said  his 
machine  sounded  like  a  pipe  dream, 
and  it  does  sound  like  a  pipe  dream. 
I'll  apologize  to  him  if  you  want  me  to. 
I  don't  care.  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel 
about  it." 

She  felt  her  father's  arm  trembling 
and  she  quickened  her  pace.  "Go 
away,"  she  said  desperately.  "Go 
awayT' 

"You've  got  to  be  fair  to  me.  If 
I've  done  anything  wrong,  I  apologize. 
I'm  sorry.  I  don't  want  to  leave  you 
with  a  grievance  against  me.  I'm  too 
fond  of  you." 

Her  father  stopped  and  freed  himself 
from  her,  and  she  turned  frantically  on 
Alan. 

"I  don't  care^  she  cried.  "I'm  not 
fond  of  you.  I  don't  like  you  at  all. 
Go  away  and  don't  bother  me." 

And  Cane  screamed,  "Get  out!  D'you 
hear!  We  don't  want  you." 

He  threatened  Alan  with  a  clenched 
and  brandished  fist  and  she  threw  out 
her  arm  to  hold  him. 

"Well,"  Alan  said,  "I've  been  up 
against  some  weird  people  in  my  time, 
but  this — this  is  the  craziest!  If  you 
run  your  grocery  this  way  I  don't 
wonder — " 

Cane  brushed  her  aside,  snatched  her 
parasol  out  of  her  hand,  and  struck  at 
Alan  with  it.  A  feeble,  futile  blow,  Alan 
took  it  on  his  upper  arm,  caught  hold 
of  the  parasol  and  wrenched  it  away 
from  Cane. 

"I  don't  wonder" — he  cracked  the 
parasol  across  his  knee — "that  your 
store  looks  like  a  secondhand  junkshop." 
He  threw  the  broken  pieces  in  the  ditch 
behind  him.  "You  need  a  talking  to. 
And  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you." 

"('onic  away,  father!"  She  clutched 
his  arm  and  started  him  back  down  the 
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hill.  "Don't  answer  him.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  he  says." 

Cane  was  suddenly  all  in.  The  strug- 
gle had  given  him  a  shock.  The  fever 
that  had  been  half  of  his  excitement  had 
turned  to  a  chill.  He  was  humiliated  to 
the  point  of  tears,  and  he  shook  and 
trembled  as  he  tried  to  walk  away  with 
some  sort  of  dignity.  He  put  his  hand  to 
his  chest  and  his  breath  was  hoarsely 
audible. 

He  made  a  spectacle  in  retreat  that 
Alan  could  not  help  but  laugh  at. 
"Damn  fool,"  he  said,  "trying  to  hit  me 
with  an  umbrella."  He  looked  at  it  in 
the  ditch  and  recognized  that  it  was 
Julie's  parasol.  He  frowned.  Her  para- 
sol !  He  started  after  them  at  once. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said  furiously  to  Julie. 
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"I  didn't  realize  it  was  your  parasol." 
And  Cane,  trying  to  speak,  was  taken 
with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  that  made 
a  horrible  and  dangerous  sound.  Julie 
held  him  up  and  felt  in  his  coat  pocket 
for  a  handkerchief. 

"Here,"  Alan  said,  and  gave  her  his. 

She  took  it  and  thrust  it  into  her 
father's  hands,  an  arm  round  him.  He 
fell  against  her  gasping,  and  it  was  over 
his  shoulder  that  she  said  stonily  to  Alan, 
"Go  and  get  a  carriage.  He  can't — ■ 
walk.    At  the  depot." 

"Thanks,"  He  thought  he  was  for- 
given. "I'm  sorry."  And  he  began 
eagerly  to  run  down  the  road  toward 
the  town  and  the  railroad  station. 

Cane  got  his  breath  at  last.  "I'm  all 
right,"  he  panted. 
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**I  know,"  she  said.  "I  only  did  it  to 
get  him  away.  That's  liis  handker- 
chief." She  took  it  from  him  and  threw 
it  in  the  road.    "Come  on  before  he — " 

And  when  Alan,  having  failed  to  find 
a  hack  at  the  station,  ran  to  a  livery 
stable  and  had  them  hitch  up  an  old 
two-seated  phaeton  that  took  forever  to 
get  ready,  he  made  the  driver  gallop  the 
horse  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  Canes — only  to  find  them  gone. 
He  did  not  notice  the  handkerchief  in 
the  road  even  though  the  wheels  passed 
over  it.  He  drove  back  to  the  nearest 
house  in  the  hope  that  they  had  stopped 

(To  be  c 


there.  No.  The  woman  who  answered 
the  door  had  not  seen  them.  Had  she 
a  telephone.''  No,  but  there  was  one  two 
doors  down. 

Here  he  had  difficulty  making  a 
Swedish  servant  understand  what  he 
wanted.  It  took  time  to  find  the  tele- 
phone book  and  more  time  to  find  Cane's 
number  in  it.  The  line  was  busy.  "Well, 
don't  let  them  get  off  the  'phone,"  he 
ordered.    "I'll  hold  it  here.    I'll  wait." 

He  waited.  He  was  rewarded  at  last 
by  hearing  Julie  say,  "Yes?  Who  is  it.^" 

He  answered,  "It's  Alan,"  and  the 
'phone  clicked  as  she  hung  up. 


THE  TUFT  OF  WOOL 

(In  Sussex  in  Lambing -Time) 
BY  ETHEL  M.  HEWITT 

Over  the  Downs  in  lambing-time 

The  bells  of  a  Sunday  call; 
Whether  or  no,  I  must  bide  from  church 

With  my  ewes,  and  the  lambs,  and  all. 

Fine  folk  passing  shake  their  heads. 
Good  folks'  kind  hearts  grieve; 

I'd  like  to  be  doing  my  bit  of  praise 
If  my  ewes  would  give  me  leave. 

But  He  that  took  on  Him  shepherds'  job 

Still  walks  with  my  flock  and  me; 
Any  Sunday  at  lambing-time 
,    I  can  say  my  prayers  at  His  knee. 

When  my  time  comes,  fold  in  my  hand 

A  tuft  of  wool  from  my  sheep; 
(l^ury  me  where  the  Downs  shall  watch. 

Motherlike,  o'er  my  sleep.) 

So,  when  I  come  to  the  Gate  of  Heaven, 

Peter  will  not  n^fuse 
To  let  me  in,  though  I  stopped  from  church 

Because  of  my  lambing  ewes. 
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A  NOVEL-PART  VIII 
BY  HARVEY  O'HIGGINS 


XXXVI 

JULIE  had  been  telephoning  for  the 
doctor  when  Alan  rang  her — with 
Cane  laboring  for  breath  on  a  stool 
against  the  counter — and  the  doctor, 
just  starting  out  on  his  morning  calls, 
had  replied  that  he  would  arrive  im- 
mediately; but  before  she  took  her  father 
upstairs  she  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
bar  across  it,  in  case  Alan  should  come; 
and  while  Cane  was  getting  back  into 
bed  with  his  wife's  silent  assistance, 
Julie  returned  to  the  shop  to  wait  for 
the  doctor. 

Alan  arrived  while  she  was  still  wait- 
ing, sitting  on  a  box  in  the  door  of  the 
storeroom,  invisible  to  him  in  the  shad- 
ows; and  she  watched  him  inscrutably 
while  he  knocked  and  pounded.  She 
merely  closed  the  door  to  the  kitchen 
stairway  when  she  thought  that  the 
noise  he  was  making  might  be  heard 
above  her. 

He  went  away.  The  telephone  began 
to  ring  again.  She  let  it  ring  until  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  doctor  might  be 
calling  her;  then  she  listened  at  the  re- 
ceiver and  heard  Alan  arguing  with 
central.  At  that  she  got  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  from  the  office,  doubled  it 
up  between  the  hammer  and  the  'phone 
bells  to  muffle  the  ringing,  and  sat  down 
again.  Later  she  saw  him  across  the 
street,  looking  up  at  the  second-story 
windows.  She  turned  away  from  the 
sight  of  him  without  the  faintest  emotion 
— with  an  indifference  more  complete 
than  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  for  she 
might  have  felt  at  least  a  little  curiosity 
about  a  stranger. 


The  doctor  drove  up  while  the  'phone 
was  ringing  for  the  third  time,  and  she 
let  him  in  calmly,  free  of  any  apprehen- 
sion that  Alan  might  appear,  since  it  was 
probably  he  who  was  on  the  'phone.  She 
locked  the  door  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs. *T'm  afraid  he's  very  ill,"  she 
said. 

"Everyone  always  thinks  that,"  he 
smiled. 

She  waited  for  him  in  the  dining  room 
with  her  hat  on;  and  when  he  came  out  of 
the  bedroom  at  last  she  knew  from  his 
face  that  her  fears  were  justified.  It  was 
pneumonia — both  lungs  affected.  "He 
should  have  been  in  bed  days  ago,"  the 
doctor  complained.  He  was  a  young  man 
and  he  had  to  have  some  one  to  blame. 

She  did  not  defend  herself.  She  was 
guilty.  She  had  been  letting  Alan  kiss 
her  and  make  love  to  her  while  her 
father  was  ill.  She  listened  dumbly  to 
the  doctor's  instructions.  He  would  pass 
the  druggist's  and  leave  his  prescription 
there.  She  was  to  go  for  it  in  half  an 
hour.  He  had  told  her  mother  what  to 
do.  They  ought  to  have  a  trained  nurse, 
but  Mrs.  Cane  objected.  Well — .  She 
followed  him  downstairs  to  let  him  out; 
and  Alan,  having  seen  the  carriage  at  the 
curb,  was  waiting  on  the  steps. 

She  had  the  door  open  before  he  heard 
her.  "Julia!"  he  cried,  and  started 
toward  her,  but  the  doctor  got  in  his  way 
and  she  slammed  the  door  and  turned 
the  key  before  he  could  get  to  her.  She 
put  the  bar  across  his  pleading  face  with- 
out so  much  as  looking  at  him.  "Julia!" 
he  called  faintly,  hammering  on  the 
wooden  casement  as  she  turned  away. 

She  went  to  the  telephone  and  asked 
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for  the  Perrins'  number;  and  while  she 
was  waiting  for  it  she  watched  him  talk- 
ing to  the  doctor.  When  the  doctor 
drove  off  Alan  returned  to  the  door  again. 
He  could  see  her  through  the  glass.  She 
turned  her  back  on  him. 

"Hello?"  she  said.  "Is  that  Fanny? 
This  is  Julia  Cane.  Will  you  please  tell 
Miss  Martha  I  can't  come  this  after- 
noon. No.  My  father's  ill — very  ill. 
Pneumonia." 

She  hung  up  abruptly  because  her 
voice  failed  her.  Alan  was  making  signs 
to  her.  He  had  scribbled  something  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  he  was  holding  it  up 
and  tapping  on  the  glass  with  his  pencil. 
She  took  the  telephone  book  from  the 
hook  and  found  the  Birdsall  number. 
When  a  servant  answered  she  asked  for 
Van  Schoeck. 

Alan  had  put  the  paper  under  the 
door.  He  pointed  to  it  beseechingly. 

"This  is  Julia  Cane,"  she  said  to  Van 
Schoeck.  "I  can't  come  out  this  after- 
noon. My  father's  very  ill — pneumonia 
— in  both  lungs."  And  at  his  shocked 
commiseration  she  began  to  weep.  "He 
should — he  must  have  had  it  yesterday. 
I  should  have  been  looking  after  him — " 

"Let  me  come  over,"  Van  Schoeck 
begged.  "I  may  be  able  to  help — to  run 
messages  or  something — to  answer  the 
telephone." 

"Come,"  she  said,  "and  take  away 
this — this — Alan's  here,  pounding  on  the 
door.  Take  him  away." 

She  wished  to  go  at  once  to  the  drug- 
gist's and  wait  there  for  the  prescription 
to  be  made  up,  so  as  to  have  it  the 
moment  it  was  ready;  Alan  prevented 
her.  She  might  go  out  the  back  door  and 
around  through  an  alley;  but  the  drug 
store  was  on  the  corner  of  Center  Street, 
and  Alan  could  see  it  from  the  shop 
steps.  She  was  not  afraid  of  him  and  she 
knew  that  he  could  not  move  her  with 
any  plea  whatever;  but  she  preferred  not 
to  acknowledge  that  he  existed.  If  she 
could  have  wi[)(Ml  liirn  out  of  tlie  world 
with  one  deadly  wisli  sIh^  would  not  lin  vc 
exerted  herself  to  do  it. 

He  stood  in  an  attitude  of  j)assionate 


patience  in  the  doorway,  begging  her,  in 
dumb  show,  to  read  the  note  which  he 
had  written.  She  went  back  to  the  store- 
room, sat  down  on  a  box  of  canned 
goods,  and  waited  for  Van  Schoeck  to 
take  him  away. 

And  how  was  Van  Schoeck  to  take  him 
away?  He  was  perfectly  aware  himself 
that  he  could  do  no  good  by  staying — 
that  he  ought  to  disappear  until  her 
resentment  faded — but  he  could  not  act 
on  his  judgment.  He  was  held  as  re- 
morselessly as  if  he  were  hypnotized  by 
the  fact  that  she  knew  he  was  there.  He 
had  to  compel  her  to  open  the  door  to 
him.  She  had  challenged  him  to  a  con- 
test of  wills,  and  he  had  to  defeat  her. 
Like  many  another  Byronic  lover,  he 
could  be  meek,  humiliated,  ridiculous;  a 
lovesick  suitor  yearning  on  her  doorstep 
— in  fact,  he  did  not  care  what  appear- 
ance he  made  or  what  pose  he  took — but 
she  had  to  open  that  door.  Black  clouds 
had  come  sailing  over  the  hills  and  shut 
out  the  sun;  the  wind  was  blowing 
colder;  he  shivered  with  suppressed 
wrath  and  waited. 

"Hello,  Alan,"  Van  Schoeck  said  be- 
hind him. 

"What!"  The  long-faced  fool  had 
come  meddling  again.  "What  the 
devil—" 

"Miss  Cane  just  'phoned  that  she  can't 
see  us  to-day.  Her  father  has  pneu- 
monia. I  came  down  to  ask  if  I  could  be 
of  any  use." 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  her  over  the 
'phone?" 

Van  Schoeck  had  put  on  an  overcoat 
and  warm  gloves.  He  was  buttoned  up 
and  comfortable.  It  gave  him  an  ad- 
vantage. He  looked  placidly  at  the 
chilled  sneer  on  Alan's  face. 

"The  darn  fools  can't  hear  their  door," 
Alan  explained.    "They  live  upstairs." 

"Let's  go  and  'phone,  then." 

"They  can't  hear  that  either.  Any- 
way, they  don't  answer  it." 

"Oh."  He  gazed  vacantly  at  Alan,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  "You 
ought  to  have  a  coat  on.  I  had  to  go 
back  for  mine." 
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"You  might  have  brought  m.e  one." 
"You  didn't  tell  me  where  you  were 
going." 

"Well,  I  was  coming  here.  .  .  .  And 
I'm  going  to  stay  here  till  some  one 
opens  that  door." 

Van  Schoeck  cleared  his  throat.  He 
regarded  the  sky,  which  threatened  snow 
rather  than  rain.  He  regarded  the 
barred  door.  "I'll  wait  and  tell  them," 
he  said,  "if  you  want  to  run  back  and  get 
a  coat." 

Alan  sank  his  hands  in  his  trousers 
pockets  and  went  into  a  long,  crafty 
study  of  the  situation.  "Look  here, 
Biddy,"  he  decided,  at  last,  "I've  got  to 
see  this  girl.  I've  got  to  explain  some- 
thing to  her  that  she  misunderstands.  If 
she  comes  to  the  door  while  I'm  gone 
you'll  have  to  try  to  hold  her  till  I  get 
back.  Willyou.5^" 

Van  Schoeck  nodded.   "I'll  try." 

Alan  examined  the  face  that  went  with 
this  promise.  It  was  a  poker  face,  as 
noncommittal  as  the  back  of  a  playing 
card.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  only 
a  few  minutes." 

He  hurried  off,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  shoulders  hunched,  blown 
along  by  the  cold  wind  behind  him.  As 
soon  as  he  was  well  on  his  way.  Van 
Schoeck  knocked  on  the  door,  and  Julie, 
who  had  been  watching  them  from 
within,  came  forward  to  open  it. 

Grief  had  deepened  and  softened  her 
eyes.  It  had  made  more  tender  the 
modeling  of  her  clear-cut  features.  It 
had  broken  the  independence  of  her 
manner  and  put  a  touching  uncertainty 
into  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him. 

"He's  gone,"  he  said.  "He's  gone  to 
get  a  coat." 

She  let  him  in  and  locked  the  door. 
"I  have  to  get  a  prescription  from  the 
druggist's.   Could  you  go  for  it?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  can  come  in  the  back  way.  I'll 
leave  the  door  open.    There's  a  lane." 
"I'll  find  it." 

"Perhaps  you'd  better  go  out  that  way 
and  see." 

She  led  him  through  the  empty  shop 


into  the  darkness  of  the  storeroom.  He 
blundered  against  a  barrel  and  stood 
waiting  for  her,  unable  to  find  his  way. 
She  opened  a  solid  door  that  was  like  a 
lid  on  the  blackness,  and  the  cold  light 
showed  her  drooping  tragically  as  she 
stepped  back  to  let  him  pass,  uncon- 
scious of  him,  with  her  empty  gaze  on 
the  squalid  disorder  of  a  yard  that  was 
full  of  broken  boxes,  barrels  that  had 
lost  their  hoops,  dirty  sawdust,  and  the 
winter's  ashes.  She  pointed  to  a  gate  in 
the  fence.  He  nodded  and  went  to  it. 

It  opened  on  a  lane  which  led  to  High 
Street,  and  the  drug  store  was  on  the 
corner  of  Center  Street  and  High.  He 
saw  nothing  but  Julie's  grief -stricken 
face  until  the  clerk  in  the  drug  store  said 
"Yes.f^" — and  smiled  at  him  as  he  blinked 
and  came  to  himself. 

He  explained  what  he  wanted.  He 
was  told,  "It'll  be  ready  in  a  minute." 
He  stood  staring  unseeingly  at  a  shelf  of 
patent  medicines  at  his  eye's  level,  until 
the  amused  clerk  returned  and  wrapped 
up  a  bottle  and  a  box  of  pills  and  a  sheaf 
of  powders,  and  said,  "Will  you  pay  for 
it.?  Or—" 

He  paid  for  it,  though  he  did  not 
know  later  how  much  it  had  cost.  He 
still  had  his  change  in  his  hand  when  he 
knocked  on  the  back  door  and  Julie 
opened  it.  The  sight  of  her  brought  him 
to  an  instant  co-ordination  of  sight  and 
perception.  "If  it's  pneumonia,"  he 
said,  "you've  got  to  have  good  nursing, 
and  I  want  to  'phone  to  my  doctor  in 
town.  He's  a  specialist  in  this  sort  of 
thing.   Let  me  use  your  'phone." 

She  held  the  package  of  medicines  in 
her  hands  as  hopelessly  as  if  she  were  on 
a  ship  that  was  sinking  in  mid-ocean, 
and  the  last  boat  had  swamped,  and  some 
one  had  given  her  a  lifebelt  to  put  on. 

"It'll  be  all  right,"  he  promised.  "If 
anyone  can  help  him,  he  will.  Let  me 
get  him." 

She  looked  back  at  the  shop,  trying  to 
tell  him  that  the  'phone  was  in  there. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said.  "I'll  find  it. 
You  go  upstairs.  I'll  wait  here — in  case 
you  need  me." 
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When  she  had  disappeared  up  the 
kitchen  stairway,  and  he  had  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  he  lighted  a  match  to 
see  his  way  into  the  shop.  And  the  shop 
was  as  black  as  the  storeroom.  She  had 
pulled  down  the  blinds  on  the  windows 
and  the  door — blinds  that  were  not 
usually  lowered  on  Sunday  until  the 
afternoon  sun  reached  that  side  of  the 
street — and  it  took  another  match  to 
find  the  'phone.  Then,  in  the  darkness, 
he  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  plan 
which  had  occupied  his  mind  while  he 
was  in  the  drug  store. 

Tie  got  a  New  York  number  and  a 
"Dr.  Schelling";  and  in  a  tentative  and 
hesitating  manner  he  proposed  that 
Schelling  should  come  at  once  to  Fin- 
delle'n  to  see  ('ane  and  bring  with  him 
two  of  his  most  experienced  nurses.  He 


suggested  it  with  an  excess  of  unassum- 
ing politeness,  but  he  did  not  seem  sur- 
prised when  Schelling  agreed  to  come, 
and  he  made  no  show  of  relief  or  grati- 
tude. It  was  evident,  in  fact,  that  his 
diffidence  was  the  pleasant  affectation  of 
a  young  man  who  knew  he  needed  only 
to  ask  for  what  he  wanted  in  order  to  get 
it — because  he  would  pay  whatever  ex- 
orbitant price  was  asked.  He  made  no 
explanation  of  why  he  wanted  it;  he  did 
not  insist  upon  the  urgency  or  impor- 
tance of  it;  he  merely  asked  for  it  as 
mildly  as  possible,  gave  his  explicit 
directions  with  little  apologetic  coughs 
between  sentences,  and  ended,  "Yes,  if 
you  will.  Yes,  thanks.  If  you  don't 
mind — Good-by." 

Some  one  had  knocked  on  the  front 
door.   He  went,  as  you  might  say,  pen- 
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sively  to  a  crack  of  light  that  showed  be- 
side the  door-bhnd;  and  seeing  Alan,  he 
came  back  as  pensively  to  the  telephone. 

He  called  another  New  York  number 
and  got  a  man  named  Crawford,  with 
whom  he  appeared  to  have  a  business 
relation.  To  Crawford  he  proposed  that 
two  experienced  clerks  should  be  sent  to 
Findellen  to  take  charge  of  Cane's 
grocery  while  the  proprietor  was  ill. 
"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  to  make  one  of  them  an  ap- 
praiser or  something  like  that — if  you 
know  what  I  mean— so  as  to  find  out 
what  the  business  is  worth;  and  then,  if 
the  family  has  to  sell,  they'll  have  some 
idea — Yes,  if  you  don't  mind.  And  I'd 
be  glad  to  have  them  here  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  if  that's  convenient  for  you. 
Yes.  And  you  can  reach  me,  if  you  wish 
to,  by  calling  on  Cane's  'phone.  Yes, 
that  will  be  all  right.  Yes,  if  it  isn't  too 
much  trouble.  Yes.  Thanks.  Good-by." 

And  having  settled  these  matters 
briefly,  with  an  appearance  of  extreme 
inefficiency  and  lack  of  executive  ability, 
he  went  out  the  back  door  and  down  the 
lane  toward  High  Street — to  speak  to 
Alan — meekly  innocent  and  absent- 
minded. 

XXXVII 

Alan,  in  his  overcoat,  had  hastened 
back  to  the  shop  so  resolved  to  see  Julie 
that  he  felt  confident  of  seeing  her — 
because  the  need  of  seeing  her  had  be- 
come too  urgent  to  permit  of  doubt. 
With  his  head  down  against  the  wind, 
overcoming  opposition  determinedly,  he 
had  returned  along  the  river  road  at  a 
rousing  pace  and  rate  of  progress  that 
put  his  hope  up  with  his  heartbeat;  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  station- 
square  and  saw  the  faded  red  of  the 
little  shop-front,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
unreasonably  buoyant  expectation.  He 
felt  cheerful,  magnanimous,  tender  and 
true.  Her  father  was  ill;  she  was  un- 
happy. Somewhere  in  his  thoughts  a 
voice  kept  saying,  "The  darling — the 
dear  girl."  She  would  forgive  him,  and 
he  would  console  her.   And  if  her  father 


died — There!  That  would  end  every 
cause  of  quarrel  between  them  about  the 
grocery  and  her  connection  with  it.  He 
would  take  her  away  from  all  this  sordid- 
ness  that  irritated  him,  and  they  would 
be  forever  happy  together  in  an  aes- 
thetic and  congenial  world. 

When  Alan  saw  that  Biddy  was  not  at 
his  post  in  the  doorway  he  looked  to  find 
him  somewhere  about,  standing  on  the 
corner  or  walking  up  and  down  the 
street.  No?  What  had—?  The  blinds 
had  been  drawn  on  the  windows  and  on 
the  door.  It  looked  like — death?  Could 
Cane  have  suddenly  collapsed,  with 
some  failure  of  the  heart,  perhaps? 

He  stood  before  the  shop  steps, 
thoughtful,  with  his  head  bowed  in  an 
unconscious  pose  of  respect  for  mourn- 
ing; and  that  attitude  brought  his  gaze 
down  to  a  tiny  corner  of  white  paper 
showing  under  the  door.  It  was  the 
note  which  he  had  written  her.  Well, 
naturally,  in  her  anxiety  and  distress  she 
had  not  seen  it.  That  was  what  he  told 
himself  but  the  expression  of  his  face 
belied  it;  his  eyes  saw  an  insult  offered 
and  his  lips  tightened  to  accept  it 
silently.  He  knocked  on  the  door  to 
make  sure  that  the  shop  was  empty. 
Then  he  stooped  down  and  withdrew  the 
paper  with  a  finger  nail.  It  was  ob- 
viously his  note,  but  he  opened  it  to 
make  sure  that  she  had  not  written  a 
reply  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

No.  It  read,  "Dearest — I  love  you. 
Nothing  else  matters.   I  love  you.  A." 

She  had  left  it  there,  with  all  its 
pathetic  and  sincere  appeal,  to  be  read 
by  anyone  who  might  find  it.  He  was 
hurt,  he  was  resentful,  and  he  was  sorry 
for  himself.  Moved  by  the  first  of  these 
feelings,  he  started  to  tear  the  note  in 
pieces;  but  the  second  caused  him  to 
stop.  He  would  compel  her  to  read  it 
yet,  and  be  ashamed,  and  humble  her- 
self to  him.  He  thrust  it  in  his  overcoat 
pocket. 

And  now,  how  was  he  to  reach  her? 
It  was  useless  to  knock.  It  was  equally 
vain  to  telephone.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait  at  her  door.  And  that  act 
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of  patient  humbleness  was  supported  by 
a  mixed  emotion  in  him — a  feeHng  of 
self-pity  which  sought  humiliation  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment  which  welcomed 
humiliation  as  a  just  cause  for  anger  and 
revenge.  If  she  had  come  repentant  to 
his  doorstep — no  matter  what  she  had 
done  to  him — would  he  have  left  her 
there  with  her  plea  for  forgiveness  un- 
read? She  was  inhuman.  Compared  to 
her  he  was  a  model  of  sweet  and  chari- 
table constancy. 

He  was  in  this  mood  when  Van 
Schoeck,  coming  round  the  corner  of 
High  Street,  approached  him  in  the 
manner  of  a  Sunday  idler  back  from  a 
walk.  Alan  leaned  against  the  frame  of 
the  window  and  watched  him  come. 
Van  Schoeck  shook  his  head  before  he 
was  near  enough  to  speak.  "I'm  afraid," 
he  said,  "it's  no  use  waiting." 

"Have  you  seen  her.^" 

"Well— yes." 


"Why  didn't  you  hold  her  for  meV 

"She's  too  worried.  Her  father's  ill- 
ness— it's  dangerous.  He  may  be  dying." 

"What  was  he  doing  out  this  morning, 
then?" 

"I  don't  know.   Was  hef' 

Van  Schoeck  seemed  more  than  us- 
ually dumb  and  vague,  and  Alan  fumed 
and  nagged  at  him  in  vain.  What  had 
she  said?  Nothing  except  that  her  father 
was  very  ill.  Was  she  going  to  the 
Perrins'?  No,  he  thought  not.  When 
were  they  to  see  her,  then? 

"Well,"  Van  Schoeck  said,  "if  you 
could  let  it  go  for  a  day  or  two  it  might 
be  a  good  plan."  And  with  that  he 
turned  away,  as  if  his  part  in  the  affair 
were  ended,  and  drifted  down  the  street 
toward  the  river  road. 

The  rain  had  begun  to  fall. 

Alan  watched  him  go,  but  what  he 
saw  was  not  Van  Schoeck's  broad  in- 
different back;  he  saw  Julie,  thrown 
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on  the  world  by  her  father's  death, 
frightened  and  broken-spirited,  turning 
to  him  for  help  and  consolation.  And 
the  world,  like  Biddy,  walked  away  and 
left  her  to  him.  She  would  know  then 
who  her  true  friends  were.  Of  all  the 
doors  at  which  she  might  knock,  only  his 
would  open  to  her.  "Come  in,"  he 
would  say,  forgiving  but  reserved,  and 
then  he  would  stand  aside  to  let  his 
mother  receive  and  welcome  her.  She 
would  burst  into  tears  of  shamed 
repentance — 

Absorbed  in  this  consoling  drama,  he 
left  the  scene  of  his  defeat  and  followed 
after  Van  Schoeck — but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  overtaking  him — and  he  did  not 
notice  that  when  Van  Schoeck  came  to 
Mountain  Avenue  he  turned  north 
instead  of  continuing  toward  the  river 
road.  And  by  the  time  that  Alan  had 
dawdled  across  the  bridge  and  found 
the  vista  of  the  road  empty  ahead  of 
him,  Van  Schoeck  had  regained  High 
Street  and  was  hastening  toward  the 
lane  that  was  the  squalid  and  muddy 
path  of  his  return  to  Julie. 

When  he  came  to  the  lane  he  looked  at 
it  as  if  he  liked  its  dirty  slovenliness.  It 
had,  perhaps,  for  him  the  same  quality 
as  the  tawdry  little  shop  and  Julie's 
dumb  grief  and  the  fumbling  hand  she 
had  held  out  when  she  opened  the  door — 
a  quality  of  sincere  reality  that  may 
have  seemed  to  initiate  him  into  some 
franker  and  more  wholesome  relation 
with  life  than  he  had  known — as  if  this 
were  the  way  that  people  lived  when 
they  were  not  protected  by  wealth, 
packed  in  cotton  wool,  and  padded 
against  all  harsh  contacts  with  adversity. 
That  Julie  had  come  out  of  such  sur- 
roundings could  only  make  her  the  more 
wonderful  to  him. 

Some  considerations  of  the  sort  must 
have  sustained  him  in  the  contentment 
with  which  he  accepted  the  hours  of 
waiting  that  ensued;  sitting  on  a  barrel 
in  the  storeroom,  with  the  back  door 
open  for  light,  listening  to  the  rain  drum 
on  the  empty  boxes  in  the  yard,  and 
facing  the  meager  stock  of  cases  of 


canned  goods,  chests  of  tea,  sacks  and 
barrels  and  tubs  and  firkins  from  which 
Cane  kept  his  shelves  supplied.  Cer- 
tainly an  undejected  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm sounded  in  his  voice  when  he 
answered  the  telephone  and  explained  to 
Martha  Perrin  that  he  could  not  call 
Julie  but  would  take  a  message  for  her, 
and  received  with  little  congratulatory 
murmurs  Martha's  excited  account  of 
how  she  had  determined  to  get  up  as 
soon  as  she  heard  of  Julie's  trouble,  and 
how  she  had  succeeded  miraculously  in 
walking  without  help,  a  trifle  weak  and 
dizzy  but  not  more  than  was  to  be 
expected  after  such  a  long  time  in  bed. 
"And  tell  her,  please,""  she  said,  "not  to 
worry  about  her  classes  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I'm  quite  able  to  take  them.  Tell 
her  they  assisted  me  downstairs,  but  I 
believe  I  could  have  done  it  without 
them.  And  tell  her  I  telephoned  myself.^' 
And  so  forth. 

It  was  a  birdlike  and  chirruping  gentle 
voice,  and  he  answered  it  sympatheti- 
cally, obviously  pleased  to  share  with 
Julie  in  the  intimacy  and  excitement  of 
it.  When  Martha  had  rung  off  he  called 
up  the  Birdsalls  in  another  tone — the 
tone  of  turning  from  friendship  to 
formalities — and  left  word  that  he  would 
not  be  in  for  luncheon.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  barrel  in  the  storeroom,  took 
off  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  sat  there 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  like  a  boy  who  had  escaped 
from  his  elders  and  found  a  congenial 
attic  to  dream  in  on  a  wet  day. 

The  sound  of  the  rain  prevented  him 
from  hearing  Julie  as  she  descended  the 
stairs,  and  she  came  as  unexpectedly  as 
a  ghost  out  of  the  shadows  into  the 
bedraggled  half-light  that  was  sad  and 
cold  in  the  doorway.  She  did  not  see 
him.  She  stood  staring  at  desolation, 
with  a  hand  up  to  her  head,  her  fingers 
clenching  and  unclenching  in  her  hair 
and  tugging  at  it  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
relieve  a  headache  by  the  painful  coun- 
ter-irritant of  that  massage.  It  was  a 
homely  but  tragic  pose,  and  it  took  him 
in  the  throat.   He  coughed. 
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Her  fingers  stopped,  tangled  in  lier 
hair,  but  she  did  not  turn  or  look  at 
him. 

"The  doctor's  coming,"  he  said  at  last, 
hoarsely.   "And  two  nurses." 

She  shook  her  head  in  liopelessness — 
and  continued  shaking  it  slowly  from 
side  to  side  as  if  she  found  this  move- 
ment a  relief. 

He  watched  her,  miserable,  unable  to 
help.  He  said  with  an  effort,  "If  you — if 
you  could — "  and  hesitated,  and  swal- 
lowed his  last  reserve,  and  went  on 
humbly,  "When  it  happened  to  me,  I 
used  to  cry  every  night — and  all  night — 
in  school.   I  could  bear  it  better." 

Her  expression  did  not  change  but  her 
hand  came  slowly  down  the  side  of  her 
head  and  stopped  at  her  cheek.  He  saw 
that  she  was  breathing  open-mouthed, 
with  quick  and  shallow  pantings.  Her 
jaw  was  trembling,  and  it  was  this  that 
her  hand  tried  to  cover. 

He  looked  down  at  his  feet,  unable  to 
endure  the  sight  of  her  misery.  And  it 
must  have  been  with  some  foolish  idea  of 
trying  to  get  her  mind  off  her  tragedy, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  that  he  said, 
"Miss  Perrin  telephoned — Martha  Per- 
rin.  She  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  she 
got  up  and  found  she  could  walk — " 

At  the  name  "Martha  Perrin"  she 
had  turned  as  suddenly  as  if  some  one 
whom  she  wished  to  escape  had  appeared 
in  the  doorway;  she  tried  to  get  back  to 
the  stairs  but  she  stumbled  against  a 
barrel,  caught  the  top  of  it  in  her  hands, 
and  bent  over  it  as  if  it  were  a  breakfast 
tray  that  she  were  carrying;  then  a 
frightful  sob  burst  from  her  in  a  con- 
vulsion that  shook  her  to  the  knees,  and 
she  began  to  sink  to  the  floor,  clinging  to 
the  barrel-top  in  an  agony  of  spasmodic 
dry  chokings  and  horrible  sounds.  He 
sprang  to  her,  frightened.  She  dro})ped 
in  a  huddle,  her  face  in  her  hands,  trying 
to  stifle  the  noise  that  she  made.  He 
stooj)ed  down  beside  her  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms.  "No,  no,"  he  cried.  "My 
God,^  no!"  It  was  too  painful.  "You 
mustn't.  Don't  cry  like  that!"  He  held 
her  to  him,  trying  to  restrain  with  the 


pressure  of  his  embrac^e  the  anguished 
si)asms  that  tortured  her.  "No,  no. 
]Jsten.  It'll  be  all  right.  I've  got  a  good 
doctor — the  best." 

She  shook  her  head  like  a  terror- 
stricken  child,  her  eyes  glazed,  her 
mouth  open,  fighting  for  breath  against 
the  j)aroxysms  that  strangled  her.  "It's 
— it's  father,"  she  gasped.  ''Father!'' 
And  at  that  the  tears  came  on  a  long 
shuddering  wail  and  she  fell  back  against 
him,  her  head  on  his  shoulder  as  limp  as 
if  her  heart  had  been  pierced;  and  she 
wept  and  wept,  helplessly,  in  an  ex- 
hausted abandonment  of  all  attempt  at 
self-control. 

He  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  though 
the  tears  had  started  to  his  own  eyes. 
He  blinked  them  back,  holding  her  to 
him  and  saying  nothing.  As  she  grad- 
ually quieted  he  got  on  one  knee  and 
lifted  her  to  the  barrel  with  no  apparent 
effort,  and  stood  beside  her  with  his  arm 
around  her.  He  gave  her  a  handkerchief 
and  she  buried  her  face  in  it  against  his 
shoulder,  weeping  endlessly. 

"This  Doctor  Schelling,"  he  said,  to 
console  her,  "he's  a  great  man.  One 
of  my — one  of  my  grandfathers — my 
mother's  father — founded  that  hospital 
for  consumptives.  And  the  family  has 
been  supporting  it  ever  since.  And 
Schelling's  at  the  head  of  it."  He  spoke 
a  phrase  at  a  time,  with  long  pauses. 
"He's  on  his  way  out  here  with  two  of  his 
best  nurses,  and  it  won't  cost  anybody  a 
cent,  and  he'll  stay  till  your  father's  out 
of  danger.  You  needn't  be  afraid.  He'll 
pull  him  through.   He's  a  wizard." 

She  made  some  broken  and  smothered 
reply  that  was  unintelligible. 

"Then  I  'phoned  another  man  who  has 
a  chain  of  grocery  stores  in  New  York. 
And  asked  him  to  have  two  clerks  out 
here  to-morrow  morning.  So  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  the  shop.  My 
father  started  them  up  in  business  years 
ago.  And  our  family  still  owns  stock  in 
the  firm,  so  he's  glad  to  do  it.  They'll 
stay  till  your  father's  well  again — if  you 
let  them — no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 
And  I'll  hang  around  too,  if  you  don't 
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mind,  so  as  to  see  that  they  keep  on  the 
job." 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to  control 
herself  in  order  to  speak. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "Don't  try  to  talk. 
I'm  just  explaining  what  I've  been  doing. 
So  you'll  understand  who  these  people 
are  when  they  arrive.  And  I've  told 
Alan  that  you  can't  see  him  for  a  day  or 
two.  And  I'll  ask  the  clerks  to  keep  him 
away  if  you  wish.  There'll  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  that.  You'll  have  nothing 
to  do  but  help  Schelling  and  the  nurses  to 
get  your  father  well." 

She  made  a  grateful  sound,  a  sort  of 
thankful  moan. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad 
to  be  of  any  use." 


And  having  offered  all  the  explana- 
tions he  thought  necessary,  he  waited  in 
silence,  looking  thoughtfully  out  at  the 
rain  and  holding  her  to  him.  He  had  a 
peculiar  expression  of  sober  and  re- 
sponsible happiness.  She  lay  at  last  as 
quietly  in  his  arms  as  if  she  were 
sleeping. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door. 
"That's  probably  Schelling,"  he  said. 
He  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  before  he 
freed  himself.  She  reached  his  hand  and 
pressed  it  dumbly.  He  raised  hers  to  his 
lips.  And  though  neither  of  them  spoke, 
the  handclasp  and  the  caress  were,  in 
effect,  her  tearful  surrender  and  his 
almost  tearful  acceptance  of  it. 
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XXXVIII 

He  found  Schelling  at  the  door  with  an 
assistant  and  two  nurses. 

The  profession  regarded  SchelHng  as  a 
great  man,  and  he  had  at  least  one  of  the 
ahnost  invariable  traits  of  greatness — he 
was  without  any  self-conscious  dignity. 
Dressed  in  an  informal  business  suit, 
with  a  soft  felt  hat  raked  down  over  one 
eyebrow,  he  faced  the  world  as  he  now 
faced  Van  Schoeck,  with  a  shrewd  and 
wrinkled  diagnostic  scrutiny  which  asked 
for  no  respect  and  gave  none.  "Oh, 
you're  here,'"  he  said.  "Where's  the 
patient.^" 

"Upstairs." 

He  did  not  shake  hands  and  he  did  not 
introduce  his  staff.  His  assistant  nodded 
to  Van  Schoeck  as  they  entered.  The 
younger  of  the  two  nurses  slipped  past 
meekly;  the  elder  ignored  Van  Schoeck 
with  an  unnecessary  haughtiness. 

"If  you'll  go  through  to  the  back,"  he 
said.   "The  stairs  are  there." 

Schelling  led  them  briskly  through  the 
darkened  shop  without  any  comment. 
He  merely  glanced  at  Julie  when  he  saw 
her  standing  in  the  light  of  the  back 
door,  and  then  looked  around  from  her 
in  search  of  the  stairway. 

"Miss  Cane,  let  me — This  is  Doctor 
Schelling,"  Van  Schoeck  presented  him. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  he  said.  "Where  are  the 
stairs  .f^" 

"This  is  Miss  Cane,"  Van  Schoeck 
insisted. 

"Oh."  He  took  off  his  hat.  "Yes. 
How  do  you  do.^"  He  held  out  his 
hand. 

She  did  not  see  it.  She  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  find  in  his  face  the  skill  that 
could  save  her  father. 

"All  right,"  he  said.    "Where  is  he?" 

She  turned  and  led  the  way  upstairs. 

And  Van  Schoeck  went  to  the  tele- 
phone, called  up  his  apartment  in  New 
York,  and  directed  a  servant  to  come 
immediately  to  Findellen,  engage  rooms 
for  them  at  the  Union  Hotel,  and  take 
his  bag  there  from  the  Birdsjill's. 

What  this  action  indicated  was  plain 


enough  when  Schelling  came  impatiently 
down  the  stairs,  with  his  hat  on,  and 
announced  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
frankness,  "I  can  do  no  good  here.  He 
hasn't  a  chance." 

He  tried  to  brush  past  on  his  way  out 
to  the  shop.  Van  Schoeck  blocked  his 
path.   "Why  not.''"  he  asked  evenly. 

Schelling  scowled  at  him.  "He's  been 
starving  with  malnutrition — indigestion 
— for  ten  years  or  more.  He  has  no 
stamina.  His  heart's  bad.  It's  no  use 
wasting  my  time." 

"You'll  not  be  wasting  it,"  Van 
Schoeck  said.  "I  wish  you'd  stay  and  do 
what  you  can." 

Schelling  took  a  long  look  at  him. 
"Oh."  He  reflected,  frowning.  His 
frown  slowly  cleared.  He  asked,  at  last, 
"Are  you  going  to  marry  this — Cane 
girl?" 

"Yes,"  Van  Schoeck  said,  "if  I  can." 

"I  see."  He  went  over  Van  Schoeck's 
face,  feature  by  feature. 

"I'd  like  her  to  be — to  be  interested  in 
your  work,"  Van  Schoeck  hinted. 

"I  see." 

What  he  saw,  of  course,  was  this :  since 
Van  Schoeck  had  come  of  age  he  had 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  upon 
which  the  hospital  depended;  and  he  had 
contributed  to  make  up  its  yearly  def- 
icits and  to  support  the  research  work 
that  had  made  Schelling  famous.  Van 
Schoeck's  wife  would  inevitably  have  a 
voice  in  his  affairs.  If  anything  hap- 
pened to  Van  Schoeck  she  would  prob- 
ably administer  his  estate.  It  was  part 
of  Schelling's  success  in  life  that  he  knew 
how  to  handle  the  people  from  whom  he 
needed  money. 

He  nodded.  "I  see,"  he  said.  "In 
that  case,  of  course — "  He  looked  out 
the  open  door  at  the  condition  of  the 
back  yard.  "Her  mother,"  he  asked,  "is 
a  religious  maniac,  isn't  she?" 

"I  don't  know.   I've  never  met  her.'* 

He  narrowed  his  eyes  thoughtfully. 
"The  girl  looks  healthy." 

"Quite." 

"Do  your  cousins  know  her?" 
"No." 
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'1  see.  Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can."  He 
turned  to  go  back  upstairs. 

'T  don't  mean,"  Van  Schoeck  said, 
"that  Miss  Cane  knows  anything  of 
this." 

"I  understand." 

And  from  that  moment  Julie  was  no 
longer  her  mere  self,  her  father  was  no 
longer  simply  her  father,  and  their  house 
was  not  at  all  their  house.  They  had  all 
been  altered  by  their  new  relation  to  the 
Van  Schoeck  estate.  It  was  as  if  Julie 
had  been  picked  to  marry  into  royal 
prerogatives.  She  became  a  power- 
elect,  though  not  yet  in  office.  Cane  was 
prospectively  Van  Schoeck's  father-in- 
law.  And  the  house  was  no  more  than  a 
ward  in  the  Van  Schoeck  hospital. 

"Mrs.  Cane,"  Schelling  said  at  her 
first  interference,  'T  doubt  whether  I 
can  save  your  husband's  life,  but  I'm 
willing  to  do  my  best.  I  must  have  a 
free  hand,  however,  and  if  you  hamper 
my  nurses  in  any  way,  I'll  hold  you 
responsible  for  my  failure." 

"Mother,"  Julie  pleaded,  "take  my 
room  upstairs.  Let  them — " 

"Who's  goin'  to  pay  for  all  this.^"  her 
mother  demanded. 

"/  am,"  Julie  said. 

Mrs.  Cane  made  a  gesture  of  bitter 
abdication.  "Go  on.  Do  what  you  like. 
I'm  nobody.  You  an'  your  father — " 
She  went  to  the  attic  staircase,  stopped 
as  if  she  were  about  to  make  her  final 
shot  at  them,  gathered  her  old  coat- 
sweater  across  her  bosom  with  the  air  of 
wrapping  herself  in  her  dignity,  and 
disappeared  without  a  word. 

"Thank  you."  Schelling  took  Julie's 
hand  and  patted  it.  "If  his  heart  holds 
out  we  can  pull  him  through,  I  think. 
I'll  do  my  best,  but  you  mustn't  blame 
me  if  I  fail." 

She  asked  only,  "What  can  I  do — to 
help?" 

"Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  Don't  let  him 
see  you're  frightened."  He  smiled  at  her 
encouragingly.  "The  nurses  will  take 
care  of  you.  Have  you  had  any  lunch.?" 

She  did  not  wish  any.  Schelling  spoke 
to  the  younger  nurse  and  a  few  minutes 


later  she  came  to  Julie  with  a  steaming 
bowl  of  beef  tea,  interested,  staring,  but 
respectful.  From  that  time  on  she  was 
Julie's  nurse,  detailed  for  that  special 
service,  although  everyone  kept  up  the 
pretense  that  she  was  nursing  Cane. 
And  when  two  other  nurses  arrived  to  do 
night  duty,  one  of  them  devoted  herself 
watchfully  "to  Julie. 

Julie  remained  indifferent  to  their 
attention  because  she  was  unaware  of  it. 
She  had  no  eyes  for  their  quick  and 
competent  movements  in  and  out  of  her 
father's  sick  room.  She  had  no  ears  for 
their  noiseless  bustle  or  for  their  reassur- 
ing murmurs  when  they  spoke  to  her. 
She  was  like  a  gambler  at  a  roulette 
table,  absorbed  in  watching  a  spinning 
ball  which  meant  her  father's  life  or 
death.  The  suspense  had  now  become 
so  great  and  so  terrible  that  it  left  her  no 
capacity  for  any  other  emotion.  She 
waited  in  a  dumb,  blank,  exhausted  rest- 
lessness— standing  at  a  window  in  the 
dining  room  and  looking  out  on  the  tar- 
and-gravel  roof  of  the  storeroom  where 
she  had  played  as  a  child — standing  in 
the  parlor,  staring  at  the  empty  arm- 
chair in  which  she  had  so  often  sat  on 
his  knee — standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
bedroom  where  her  father  had  stood 
when  she  drew  her  first  wailing  breath, 
and  gazing  at  him  sleeping  feverishly 
with  a  nurse  beside  his  pillow  and  a 
doctor  setting  up  a  tank  of  oxygen. 

She  was  unable  to  do  anything  to  help; 
she  knew  nothing  of  illness.  The  nurses, 
on  Schelling's  orders,  had  taken  over  the 
kitchen;  they  and  the  doctors  had  en- 
gaged rooms  at  the  hotel  and  ate  their 
meals  there,  so  she  had  no  household 
management  to  consider.  She  carried 
upstairs  to  her  mother  a  tray  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her,  but  Mrs.  Cane 
was  too  happy  in  her  grievance  to 
jeopardize  it  by  any  communication  with 
anyone.  She  was,  quite  humanly,  letting 
her  resentment  occupy  her  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  painful  feelings. 

Julie  wandered  down  from  the  attic  to 
the  storeroom,  intending  to  ask  Van 
Schoeck  if  he  had  had  any  food,  but 
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when  she  arrived  there  she  liad  for- 
gotten what  she  came  for.  The  store- 
room was  empty.  She  heard  voices  in 
the  shop.  An  angry  voice — Alan's 
voice — drew  her  to  the  door.  He  was 
scolding  Van  Schoeck,  accusing  him  of — 
what.f^  She  went  in  to  them,  unnoticed. 
"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked. 

"Julia!"  Alan  cried. 

"Go  away,"  she  said.  "You  have  no 
business  here." 

"Business!  Business!  I've  as  much 
business  as  he  has."  She  turned  to  go 
back.  "Julia,"  he  pleaded,  "don't  act 
like  this  to  me.  Let  me  help.  I  didn't 
know  he  was  ill.  I  didn't  mean  to — 
Look.  Here's  the  letter  I  wrote  you. 
Read  it.  Here." 

"No.   No — never."   She  waved  him 


away.  "Nothing.  Nothing  from  you. 
Never.   Never  again." 

The  shof)  was  now  so  dark,  even  with 
the  door  open,  that  he  could  hardly  see 
her.  "Julia!"  He  followed  her,  trying  to 
reach  her,  to  touch  her.  Van  Schoeck 
grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

"You'd  better  go  away,"  Biddy  said. 

Alan  tried  to  throw  off  his  hold, 
cursing  in  a  sudden  insane  rage  that 
vented  all  his  accumulated  feelings 
against  Julie.  Van  Schoeck  swung  him 
round,  pinned  down  his  arms  in  a  hug 
from  behind,  caught  both  wrists  in  one 
powerful  hand,  picked  him  up  with  an 
arm  about  his  knees,  and  carried  him, 
kicking  and  swearing,  to  the  door.  "If 
you  come  back  here  again,"  he  said, 
setting  him  on  his  feet,  "I'll  spank  you." 
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He  gave  him  a  shove  from  behind  that 
shot  him  down  the  steps  into  the  street. 

When  Alan  turned,  hatless,  the  door 
was  shut.  He  sprang  at  it  and  kicked 
it  furiously.  Biddy  plucked  it  open, 
caught  him  by  the  collar,  and  jerked  him 
into  the  shop.  "Now!"  There  was  a 
silent  scuffle  in  the  darkness.  It  ended 
with  Alan,  choked  by  a  hand  twisted  in 
the  back  of  his  linen  collar,  lying  face 
down  across  Van  Schoeck's  bent  knee. 
At  the  first  resounding  whack  of  the 
spanking  he  went  limp,  and  Biddy 
stopped.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  He  put 
the  trembling  boy  on  his  feet  and  shoved 
him  gently  out  the  door.  "Please  go 
away." 

He  went.  He  picked  up  his  hat  from 
the  steps  and  went  without  a  word, 
without  even  a  look  behind  him.  He 
turned  up  his  overcoat  collar  to  cover 
his  bruised  throat,  sank,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  staggered  away,  shuddering 
weakly.  At  the  corner  he  dropped  his 
head  to  hide  his  face  because  he  was 
crying.  When  he  came  to  the  river  road 
he  was  afraid  to  approach  the  bridge;  he 
was  afraid  that  he  might  throw  himself 
in  the  riyer.  He  turned  north  on  Moun- 
tain Avenue. 

And  yet,  two  hours  later  when  he  was 
nearing  his  home,  tired  out,  he  saw  Alice 
tCarey  and  her  father  coming  toward 
him,  and  he  drew  himself  up  jauntily  to 
meet  them  and  saluted  them  with  an  airy 
bow.  Then  as  he  passed  Alice — on  an 
impulse  of  resentment  that  seemed  in- 
dependent of  his  will — he  slipped  into 
her  hand,  unseen  by  her  father,  the 
note  that  he  had  written  Julie. 

XXXIX 

Cane  had  been  dreaming.  He  dreamed 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  hill  above 
Findellen,  looking  down  on  the  little 
town  and  feeling  a  peculiar  inflation  and 
buoyancy  in  his  chest;  he  flexed  his  knees 
and  sprang  into  the  air.  He  rose, 
astonished.  He  rose  and  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  float,  suspended,  before  he 
sank  lightly  back. 


Gosh!  He  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
done  it,  but  when  he  tried  it  again,  with 
a  stronger  leap,  there  was  no  doubting  it. 
He  rose  like  a  toy  balloon.  "I  can  do 
it!"  he  thought.  "I  must've  been  able 
to,  all  along — all  my  life — an'  I  never 
knew  it.  I  believed  I  couldn't  because 
people  told  me  I  couldn't !"  And  leaping 
for  the  third  time,  in  an  exultant  con- 
fidence, he  found  that  by  treading  down 
the  air  and  making  little  finlike  move- 
ments with  his  hands,  he  could  not  only 
remain  aloft  above  the  treetops — he 
could  rise  and  continue  rising,  higher  and 
higher,  gloriously. 

The  sun  had  been  sinking.  Its  lower 
edge  had  already  touched  the  western 
hills.  But  as  he  soared  he  seemed  to 
raise  the  sun  with  him,  because  as  he 
ascended  he  cleared  the  shadow  of  the 
earth  and  caught  the  rays  like  a  sunset 
cloud.  "Gosh!"  he  said.  "I  can  keep  it 
— sunlight.  If  I  go  on  up  it'll  never  be 
night."  And  this  delighted  him  because 
he  hated  darkness.  "No  more  night! 
Gosh!"  Once  free  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth,  of  course  there  would  be  no 
more  night.  Pie  would  float  in  eternal 
sunlight,  in  the  immense  spaces  of  the 
sky.  "Why?"  he  asked  himself,  "why 
didn't  I  think  of  it  before .^^  It  just  shows 
you.  People  don't  realize  their  powers." 

He  looked  down  contemptuously  at 
the  landscape  below  him.  There  it  was, 
dead,  inert,  immovable.  It  could  never 
escape  the  night,  as  he  could.  It  could 
never  escape  from  the  earth,  as  he  could. 
It  had  to  be  rolled  around  and  rolled 
around  forever,  from  day  to  night,  from 
winter  to  summer,  the  mountain  looking 
down  at  the  village  and  the  village  look- 
ing up  at  the  mountain.  He  felt 
superior.  He  pitied  the  everlasting  hills. 
He  was  off — on  his  way — leaving  them. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  remembered. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  to  see  some- 
one— his  mother  .^^ — to  say  good-by — to 
explain  where  he  was  going  and  to  tell 
her  not  to  worry  about  him — that  he 
was  all  right.  He  reversed  the  move- 
ments of  his  hands  and  he  began  at  once 
to  descend.   He  lit  on  tiptoe,  at  the  top 
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of  Mountain  Avenue,  and  he  started  to 
bound  down  the  road  toward  liorne  in 
long  flying  leaps  that  were  as  graceful 
and  effortless  as  the  soaring  and  dipping 
of  a  bird.  The  excitement  of  it  was  so 
great— it  was  so  breathless  and  it  set  his 
heart  to  racing  so  wildly — that  it  woke 
him  up. 

He  was  lying  on  his  back,  panting,  the 
whole  bed  shaken  by  his  heartbeat.  The 
nurse  had  put  a  hand  under  his  shoulder 
to  turn  him  on  his  side.  "Say,  maw," 
he  said — and  recognized  that  she  was  not 
his  mother.  "Huh!"  he  grunted  pain- 
fully.  And  then  he  smiled. 

He  smiled  with  the  superior  and  pity- 
ingly complacent  feeling  that  he  had  had 
in  his  dream.  Here  was  this  same  dull 
old  room,  in  the  unchangeable  old  house, 
set  forever  in  the  mud  and  pavements  of 
the  immovable  old  town,  looking  at  the 
everlastingly  imprisoning  hills,  and  stu- 
pidly unable  to  get  away  from  them.  He 
was  different.  He  did  not  have  to  live 
forever.  Gosh!  He  had  never  thought 
of  that  before — not  that  way. 

The  nurse  had  noticed  the  movements 
of  his  hands  in  his  dream.  Now,  as  he 
smiled  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lowered 
gas-jet,  she  put  a  clinical  thermometer 
in  his  mouth.  He  grinned.  He  felt 
placidly  contemptuous  of  her  and  her 
nursing.  His  body  seemed  asleep  in  a 
dull  ache  of  its  own  that  left  his  mind 
swimming  free.  He  let  his  eyes  move 
contentedly  over  the  walls  and  the 
furniture. 

Nearsighted  eyes,  everything  was 
blurred  and  vague  to  them,  but  he  knew 
the  room  by  heart.  It  had  not  changed 
since  he  first  entered  it.  He  had  brought 
nothing  into  it  but  his  clothes,  and  they 
were  few.  There  was  the  dresser,  for 
instance.  It  had  belonged  to  old  Sowers, 
and  the  brush  and  comb  on  it  were 
Sowers',  and  the  round  box  in  which  he 
kept  his  collars  had  been  Sowers'  too. 
And  outside  of  the  room  nothing  was  his 
own  but  the  few  books  he  had  bought 
and,kej)t;  the  house,  the  shop,  the 
business,  the  furniture — all  were  Sow- 
ers'.   There  they  were,  just  as  Sowers 
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had  left  them — stupid,  enduring,  im- 
prisoned tilings. 

At  the  thought  of  them  he  looked 
exactly  as  he  had  looked  at  the  immov- 
able landscape  in  his  dream,  though  he 
was  not  aware  of  that  origin  of  his 
feeling.  What  had  been  a  fear  in  him 
that  he  was  going  to  die — a  fear  con- 
firmed by  the  arrival  of  so  many  doctors 
and  nurses — had  somehow  changed  itself 
into  this  placid  and  contemptuous  sense 
of  superiority  over  these  things  around 
him  which  he  would  leave  behind.  He 
seemed  almost  to  float  above  them  in  his 
bed — happy,  airy,  free. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  remembered. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  to  say 
good-by  to  some  one — his  mother? — to 
tell  her  not  to  worry  about  him,  that  he 
was  all  right.  His  mother?  He  frowned, 
perplexed.  It  was  a  young  woman  like 
his  mother,  with  red  hair,  but  it  was  not — 

Julie! 

It  struck  him  with  a  physical  pain  in 
the  heart  that  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 
Julie!  He  was  leaving  Julie.  And  lying 
there  with  the  thermometer  in  his 
mouth,  he  stared  tragically  at  the 
thought  of  her. 

When  the  nurse  took  the  thermom- 
eter, he  said  feebly,  "I  want — my 
daughter."  She  bent  over  him  to  see 
him  better.  "It's  all  right,"  he  said,  in  a 
stronger  voice.   "I'm  all  right." 

She  withdrew  behind  him.  He  took  a 
long  breath  that  crackled  in  his  chest, 
controlled  a  desire  to  cough  because  he 
did  not  feel  able  to  cough,  and  waited, 
saving  his  strength  to  smile  at  her. 

She  was  beside  him  before  he  saw  her. 
He  smiled  at  the  dim  figure  that  he 
knew  was  she.  "Sit  down  a  minute,"  he 
whispered,  trying  to  pat  the  bed. 

She  sat  down  and  took  his  hand,  and 
he  wanted  to  respond  to  the  pressure  of 
her  clasp  but  his  fingers  felt  swollen, 
enormous,  and  stiff.  He  could  not  move 
them.  He  made  an  effort  to  clear  his 
sight,  blinking,  but  even  when  she 
kissed  him  it  was  only  from  the  wetness 
of  her  face  that  he  knew  she  was 
weeping. 
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"It's  all  right,"  he  whispered.  "I'm 
all  right.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you.  I 
feel  better — a  lot  better.  I'll  get  well  all 
right.  But  I  wanted  to  tell  you — if  I 
don't,  see.f^ — if  this  thing  gets  me — don't 
you  worry."  He  gasped  it  out,  word  by 
word,  with  a  persistent  cheerful  feeble- 
ness. "I  was  here  before  you  came, 
wasn't  I.f^  For  a  good 
many  years  before  you 
were  born,  I  was  here 
waiting  for  you,  see?  I 
was  finding  out  things 
so's  to  be  able  to  tip  you 
off  when  you  arrived, 
wasn't  I?  Well,  if  I 
have  to  move  on,  I'll  do 
the  same  thing  over 
there.  Don't  you  be 
scared.  I'll  be  finding 
out  what's  what.  I'll 
have  it  all  lined  up  by 
the  time  you  come,  just 
the  way  I  had  here."  He 
rested,  every  now  and 
then,  like  a  man  toiling 
up  an  exhausting  ascent. 
"I'm  not  going  yet — not 
by  a  darned  sight — but 
I'm  not  scared,  at  that, 
no  matter  what  happens. 
An'  don't  you  be,  see? 
You  an'  me,  we're  not 
scared  of  anything.  If  we 
hang  together  they  won't 
put  much  over  on  us — 
anywhere — any  more 
than  they  did  here." 

She  was  unable  to  re- 
ply. She  pressed  his 
hand,  blinded  and 
choked  with  tears.  He 
panted  hoarsely,  catching  his  breath. 

"Besides,"  he  went  on  more  faintly, 
"there's  a  lot  o'  things  I  can't  find  out 
here,  see?  I  got  to  find  out.  An'  I  can  do 
it.  An'  I  know  exactly  how  I'm  going  to 
do  it,  too.  I've  believed  I  couldn't  just 
because  people  said  I  couldn't,  but  I've 
been  trying  out  a  little  experiment  lately 
an'  it's  as  easy  as  swimming."  He 
frowned  uncertainly.    There  was  some- 
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thing  wrong,  something  unreal  about  his 
memory  of  himself  soaring  up  into  the 
sunlight,  but  he  could  not  decide  what 
was  the  matter  with  it.  "Well,  never 
mind  about  that,"  he  mumbled.  "We'll 
keep  that  to  ourselves,  see?  People  don't 
believe  that  sort  of  thing.  They're  like 
this  Birdseed  boy."  He  looked  at  her 
anxiously.  "What're 
you  going  to  do  about 
him?'' 

"I've  told  him— I'll 
never  see  him  again. 
Never." 

"That's  the  talk.  He's 
no  good.  Well,  that's  all 
right.  Nobody  needs  to 
worry  about  you.  You 
got  brains.  That's  all 
right.  What  I  wanted  to 
say  was — well,  let's  see. 
What  I  wanted  to  say — " 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  re- 
lapsed into  a  long,  faintly 
gasping  silence.  "Yah. 
That's  it.  I'll  know  you 
the  minute  I  see  you — ^the 
same  as  I  did  here.  Don't 
be  scared.  It's  like  that 
machine  o'  mine — that 
anti-gravity  one  —  only 
you  don't  need  a  ma- 
chine, see?  You  just 
have  to  know  you  can 
do  it.  Confidence,  see? 
Know  your  powers.  You 
can  do  anything.  Yah. 
— Well,  I  just  came  back 
to  tell  you  not  to  worry. 
I'm  all  right.  I'm  fine. 
It  just  shows  you, 
Julie—" 

He  had  not  opened  his  eyes.  She 
waited  for  him  to  go  on.  She  waited  a 
long  time  before  she  realized  that  he  was 
asleep.  Then  she  released  his  hand  and 
rose  to  tiptoe  out  of  the  room,  consoled 
in  spite  of  her  anxiety,  as  he  had  always 
consoled  her. 

She  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was 
never  again  to  hear  herself  called  "Julie" 
by  anyone. 
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ON  REREADIN(;  C^ATULLUS 


They  had  brought  from  the  attic  tlic 
cot  on  whicli  Cane  used  to  slee[)  i;i  the 
storeroom  before  he  married,  and  she  lay 
down  on  it,  still  dressed.  She  woke 
several  times  in  the  night  to  hear  his 
painful  breathing  in  the  next  room — a 
breathing  that  became  slower  and 
slower,  feebler  and  feebler,  stopped,  and 
then  started  up  again  with  a  fierce,  eager, 
fighting  rapidity.  She  did  not  know 
enough  to  be  worried  by  it.  At  last  she 
slept  in  a  dead  exhaustion. 

When  she  wakened  there  was  sunlight 
on  the  window  blind — and  silence  from 
the  bedroom.  She  was  covered  with  a 
shawl.  Van  Schoeck  was  sitting  beside 
her.  She  knew  from  his  look  what  the 
silence  in  the  bedroom  meant.  She 
turned  and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  and 
reached  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  caught  it.  ''Julia!" 

Her  reply  was  in  the  way  in  which  her 
fingers  clung  to  his. 

Of  all  the  impossible  possibilities  that 
have  since  come  out  of  Findellen,  per- 
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ha[)s  the  most  improbable  has  been 
Julie  ('ane's  success  in  the  life  and 
environment  of  Julia  Van  Schoeck;  for 
whatever  else  you  may  think  of  her,  she 
has  certainly  been  successful — as  con- 
spicuously successful  as  Niagara  Falls. 
Her  career  has  been  such  a  public  per- 
formance that  it  must  take  precedence 
as  a  marvel  even  over  the  private  miracle 
of  Alice  Carey's  happy  marriage  to  Alan 
Birdsall — a  marriage  which  infuriates 
everybody  who  sees  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  husband  is  blissfully  con- 
tented doing  as  he  pleases,  and  his  wife  is 
sweetly  pleased  to  let  him.  The  third 
prodigy,  Martha  Perrin's  complete  re- 
covery from  bedridden  invalidism,  made 
the  reputation  of  Doctor  Beck,  but  his  is 
only  a  local  reputation  after  all.  And  it 
is  only  in  what  you  might  call  the  busi- 
ness circles  of  Findellen  that  the  sale  of 
Cane's  grocery  to  a  New  York  firm,  for  a 
price  sufficient  to  retire  the  widow  on  a 
pension,  is  recognized  as  the  holy  wonder 
that  it  was. 
END) 


ON  REREADING  CATULLUS 

BY  HARRY  KEMP 

THE  flutes,  the  silver  flutes  began  with  dawn, 
With  dawn  the  flutes  and  hidden  birds  began; 
All  tremulous  with  stops  the  music  ran 
Of  light,  skilled  fingers  lifted  or  laid  on; 
The  birds  were  practiced,  too,  and  played  upon 
Obedient  throats  that  tracked  no  casual  plan: 
For  as  they  played  they  all  looked  up  at  Pan — 
Nor  had  the  flutes  his  leadership  foregone. 

Then  I  saw  altars  gleaming,  marble-pure, 

With  fire — or  day — too  bright  to  shine  in  words; 

Again,  I  saw  the  satyrs'  quick  pursuits, 

The  nymphs'  delayed  escapes,  with  yielding  sure, 

While — was  it  flutes  that  waked  the  hidden  birds 

Or  birds  that  brought  awakening  to  the  flutes? 


